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He'd be lost without it! From pulling a plow to digging post holes, the farmer depends on 
his tractor. xyAnd farm equipment manufacturers . . . keenly aware of how one bad break- 
down can lose a lifelong customer . . . depend on vital components to keep their equipment 
roiling. Bower Spher-O-Honed Bearings, for instance, are used by nearly every leading 
farm equipment manufacturer. Bower's original contributions to advanced bearing design, 
plus painstaking quality control, have reduced bearing maintenance and failure to a 
practical minimum. xx Whatever you manufacture, if it’s bearing equipped, depend on 
Bower. There’s a complete line of tapered, straight and journal roller bearings for every 


field of transportation and industry. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 
FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC. e@ DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


OBOWER 


ADVANCED SPHER-O-HONED DESIGN 


REDUCES WEAR 


Spherically generated roll heads * Higher 


flange with larger two-zone contact * Larger 


oil groove * Honed races. 


ROLLER 


BEARINGS 
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GENERAL BUSINESS STRIKE IMPACT: IT'S SHOWING UP. Though serious pain is a couple of 
weeks off, there’s already a tinge of gray and some acute shortageS....+++++- 

susiness ounoox ws | GM SUIT: PART SLAP, PART WARNING. Between lines of government's bus 
WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 39 monopoly su!t may be a warning for GM to go easy on autos......... eoccces 


COANE CUEEes be MIXING BUSINESS WITH TAHITI. Hawaiian businessmen’s stag tour was an 


PERSONAL BUSINESS 19 . . 2 ‘ ‘ 
- “s coming in the island’s tourist trade.........++++++ sees 
THE TREND 180 eye-opener on what's coming 


FIGURES OF THE WEEK 2 FOREIGN CAPITAL . . . As a means to acquire control of U.S. companies Is 
CHARTS OF THE WEEK being investigated 
READERS REPORT 5 





TOTTERING BOSTON POST SHUTS, NEW BOSS REOPENS IT NEXT 
DAY. But in Boston the question is: How long can the shaky newspaper last?. . 


1956 FARM CROP: THE SECRET OUT. After a session behind locked doors, 
Agriculture Dept. reveals this year’s prospects 


AIRPOWER PROBE . . . DRAWS TO A CLOSE, with extra funds for Air 


Force only clear result 


WAR ON COAL SHIPPING RATES. Mine-rail-union allies seek to charter 30 


IN BUSINESS. News about Chicago Fed’s new president, phone rate cut in 
Louisiana, the firm, high cost of money 


THE DEPARTMENTS 





BUSINESS ABROAD: Australia Makes a Pitch for More U.S. Capital 
A Look at World Economic Gains in the Postwar Years. A U.N. survey 
World Bank’s New Investment Baby. International Finance Corp. to start lending 
In Business Abroad. News about Hycon, a foreign trade record, why Duncan quit 
Massey-Harris 
COMMODITIES: First Dent in U.S. Copper Price. Why Phelps Dodge snipped off 60¢ a Ib 


FINANCE: . - . And the Earnings Are Fine. First-half reports of commercial banks....... be 
A Cleanup in Texas. Reforming state’s insurance laws 


GOVERNMENT: ' Washington. News about FTC anti-monopoly record, truck levy, fast write-offs 
Navy’s $5-Million Auction Puts Salesmanship to Test 
Drive for Easy-to-Get Pensions Draws Volley of Counter Fire. Administration is 
fighting veteran organizations’ pressure 
A Strike That Feels Like a Picnic. In second week, steel bargaining is still listless. . 


Labor Scores . . . as Congress pushes a $275-million grant to help relieve areas 
with heavy unemployment 


Fund Control Gets Year's Test. State of Washington’s welfare fund examiner digs 
up fund weaknesses, prompts some fee cuts 


In Labor. News about picket lines, organizers’ school, back pay....... enna 
MANAGEMENT: Company “Bird Dogs” Nose Out New Lines. A new type of career man rides 
the diversification trend 


Out of Step With the Trend. M&M Wood Working Co. quits its struggle to 
change successfully from family to public ownership 


In Management. News about Washington transit, mergers, air conditioning...... 


MARKETING: _ Industry Tries Selling by Seminar 
Rating Raters. Study measures the yardsticks used to rate printed advertising. . . 
What the Stylish Lady Comrade Will Wear 
Negroes Stage a Progress Show 
In Marketing. News about frozen food, drop mailing, transistor race 


THE MARKETS: Can the Rails Back It Up? Industrials and utilities are putting the beef into the 
bull market's summer rally 


PRODUCTION: Out of Mothballs—in Seven Months Flat. Alco’s de-mothballing and assembly 
record on M48-A2 tank is first test of Army Ordnance program 
Suds to Quench Air Base Fires. Giant spray hookup drowns flames in foam. . 


REGIONS: What a Political Invention Did for N. Y. The Port Authority (cover) is the ys 
big handler of traffic—planes, cars, buses, trucks, and ships 


BUSINESS WEEK is published weekly boy MeOr MeBrows Hill Publishing Ge, Inc., at 99 N. NUMBER 1402 
Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. Entered as ss matter Dec. 4, 1936 at the Post 
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1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 





1946 Year Month Week 
Average Ago Ago Ago 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... .. 91.6 1435 146.7 1148.2 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,202 2,299 +302 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 167,288 139,255 +135,003 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $78,628 $71,086 $73,382 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 9,759 10,951 11,498 
Crude oi! and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..............eeeeees 4,751 6,597 6,998 +7,034 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,717 1,585 +1,715 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 155,704 290,477 281,606 


TRADE 


Carlocdings: miscellaneous and l.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars) 82 75 73 73 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 53 50 57 60 
Department store sales (change from same wk of preceding year) +30% +5% +7% +6% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 22 204 257 249 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 405.3 415.2 +416.0 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) tt73.2 94.9 93.7 193.7 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt75.4 85.5 81.8 79.6 
ee Gs ee Ne ONION, WED, va dccdvcccccéncconcctvesdescesoucse 17.5¢ 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 18.8¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt76.4 144.9 158.2 158.2 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $38.50 $44.83 1$44.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)....... 6. ccc eeceeesecees 14.045¢ 36.000¢ 45.015¢  45.78l¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.14 $2.19 $2.09 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, Ib.)...............0. **30.56¢ 33.86¢ 35.53¢ 35.52¢ 
Ne Wey SION ide 0:0 ce ccb bnpen sake onnbee oth c09eedonsdabieeeese $1.51 $1.85 $1.78 +$1.77 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 135.7 338.3 364.7 +373.9 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.05% 3.51% 3.75% 3.78% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) %-1% 2-2%% 3% % 3%% 3%-3%% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks tt45,820 55,336 55,641 56,210 55,248 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 84,095 84,726 %+85,622 85,535 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9,299 23,326 27,971 28,845 28,843 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 31,797 26,719 26,582 26,559 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,888 25,265 25,320 25,684 25,684 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK ss TE 
Employment (in millions) 55.2 64.0 65.2 
Unemployment (in millions) 2.3 2.7 2.6 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing $43.82 $76.11 $78.40 ¥ 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) $803 $2,766 $2,542 $2,715 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) $197 $1,170 $1,164 $1,278 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 78.7 110.3 114.4 114.2 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $5.5 $11.8 $12.6 $12.7 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $9.8 $23.0 $23.9 $23.9 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $8,541 $15,368 $15,541 $15,892 
Exports (in millions) $812 $1,325 $1,507 $1,698 
> amen, week ended July 7, 1956. 2) nd 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
THE PICTURES—Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Inc.—104; Alco Products, Inc.—93; Aluminum Co. of America—96; Burlington Industries, 
Inc.—48; Chrysler Corp.—128 (cen.); Cleveland Press photo by George Grant—23; Grant Compton—74 (bot.); Martin Harris—Cover; H. J. 
Heinz Co.—128 (top); Herb Kratovil—74 (top), 75, 110, 111; Tony Linck—77; Bill Malone—70; Ed Nano—55; Philip Morris—128 (bot.); Bob 
Phillips—30, 31, 32; Stewart Fern Organization—27; U.P.—144 (it. top); U.S. Air Forte—99; W.W.—29, 144 (exc. It. top), 145. 
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Once a treasured luxury, sugar—now 
an everyday energy food —suddenly 
and dramatically has become an ele- 
ment of fascinating promise to in- 
dustrial chemists. 


Over the past 100 years, the sugar 
industry has steadily improved its 
techniques for extracting this “con- 
centrated sunshine” and refining the 
crystallized grains. World consump- 
tion amounts to 43,000,000 tons 
yearly. Of this vast sugar mountain, 
96% is required by the human fam- 
ily in beverages, preserves, candies, 
dairy products, bakery products and 
other foods. The U.S. uses more than 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 


New textiles, new plastics, 
new cleansers—from giant teaspoons of sugar 


8,300,000 tons of sugar annually — 
more than 100 pounds for each 
American! 


Newly discovered Sucro-Chemis- 
try is about to enter a brilliant era of 
development with sugar as the key 
ingredient. In the laboratory, sugar 
and its by-products have already 
made new fibers for clothing, new 
wonder-working detergents and 


emulsifiers, different, delicious tooth 
paste. Future sugar-based products 
will include plastics, adhesives, in- 
secticides, and solvents. 


With characteristic energy nour- 
ished in our atmosphere of free com- 
petition, the sugar industry looks 
ahead to a still larger part in the 
nation’s economy and a greater des- 
tiny of achievement. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








He came to make a talk on 


“good human relations in business” 


»»..and stayed to see it at work 


Wausau 
Story 


by WILLIAM G. CAPLES 


Vice-President, iniand Stee! Company 


‘—¥ CAME to Wauseu to talk on human relations in 
I business. But 1 think I got more than I gave in 
my trip. 

“Out at the Wausau Iron Works where general 
manager Arthur Keene showed me around, I stopped 
it a blazing forge to talk to Henry Wimmer. A 
‘village smithy’ right out of Longfellow, he plies his 
trade amidst surroundings of a modern industrial 
plant. Still important work—and it must be satisfy- 
ing, for Henry has been a blacksmith 45 years. 
Raised 14 children, too. Human relations in industry 
gets down to a man and his job and how he likes it. 

“From what I saw, folks in Wausau like their work. 
They don’t have to get away from home to be a 
chatted with a group at the Mosinee 
Paper Mills who are studying human relations. It’s 
not all theory with them. I could tell from a trip 
the mill with 
Stone that they put it into daily practice. Later when 
I visited the home office of Employers Mutuals I 
learned that human relations is an important part of 


SUuUCCeSS I 


through general manager Norman 


iccident prevention work. It helps lower workmen’s 
compensation insurance costs. 
“‘People working in an environment that makes for 


good human relations—that’s the Wausau Story.” 


.~.. Auman relations not all theory 


. . the “village smithy”’ stands amidst modern production scene 


“eevee eevee 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau are “good people to do business with” 


We at Employers Mutuals were espe- 
cially happy to have an expert in 
human relations like Mr. Caples visit 
What he saw 


mented upon so warmly has been our 


our town and com- 


way of doing business ever since we 
wrote our first workmen’s compensa- 
tion policy in 1911 for 
Mosinee Paper Mills. Safety rules are 
But safety is 
Our 
accident prevention program stresses 
that fact. 


insurance 


a list of do’s and don’t’s 


also a man’s attitude toward his job 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


Yes, human relations are important 
in our Wausau [That goes for 
every type ol insurance we write—fire, 


way 


liability, automobile as well as work- 

And it’s just as 
city as it is in 
little bit of Wausau 
we have offices. We'd 
like to do business with you and we 
think you'll like the Wausau way of 
doing Call nearest 
office, or write Employers Mutuals, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Sry oS 
Ps = ‘Good people to do 


_ business with” 


men’s compensation 
true if home 
Wausau. For there’ 


in all 90 cities 


your 


where 


business. our 
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Prices Not Frozen 


Dear Sir: 

Your article How Far Can Aero- 
sols Go [BW—Jun.23°56,p177 | 
was well written and indicates a 
good grasp of the field. In con- 
nection with their entry in the 
food field, you indicate that 
“nitrous oxide does not give a sour 
taste but is relatively expensive— 
$1.29 per Ib.” (page 180). 

We wish to note that this is 
the present price for nitrous oxide, 
but if a market such as the Aerosol 
one should materialize, the price 
can come within the 25¢ range 
of “freons” and possibly much 
cheaper. We are sure that prices 
on most new industrial chemicals 
such as silicones and Teflon were 
much higher at the time their 
applications were mapped. The 
same case should apply to nitrous 
oxide whose present use is in very 
small demand as a laughing gas in 
dentistry. 

We believe in its future and have 
taken up rights under a process, 
developed by Prof. Kenneth A. 
Kobe of the Univ. of Texas, on a 
cheap catalytic way of making it. 
It involves the oxidation of am- 
monia (4¢ per lb.) with air. This 
should provide the cheap product 
necessary for food processing with- 
out risking any fluorine contamina- 
tion. In a dynamic new product 
development era, present prices 
for chemicals without a market 
should never be considered frozen. 

Rospert S. ARIES 
R. S. ARIES & ASSOC. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 


Henry Ford’s Model T 


Dear Sir: 

.. . | found your Special Report 
Selling to An Age of Plenty | BW— 
May5’56,p121] most stimulating. 

You have, knowingly or unwit- 
tingly, paid Henry Ford a much 
deserved compliment. . . . He is 
one of the greatest Americans of 
all time. It was his supplying to the 
American public (in the early part 
of this century) a successful, low 
cost automobile and (with his 
defeat of the Selden Patents in 
1910) opening up the automobile 
manufacturing business to all 
comers, that have been the princi- 
pal causes of American prosperity 
today. 

If one should want to do some- 
thing big for China or India or 
any other delayed-development 
country, he should supply them 
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Television’s incredible statistics can 
be even more bewildering in this 
record year—if you don’t watch them 
very carefully all the time. 


Take the question of measuring* a 
program’s popularity. Do you count 
the total audience —the number of 
people who tune in during the course 
of a program (including those who 
tune out after sampling it), or do 

you measure the average audience 
—the number of people who watch it 
during the average minute? 


A 
‘i pager" “ 


Without a single family changing 

a minute of its viewing behavior you 
can arrive at a surprisingly different 
set of figures. 


The total audience** measurement 
can produce the most astronomical 
numbers. But the average audience 
concept has far greater value for‘a 
sponsor. Because it is a much more 
accurate index of the number of 
people who have seen an advertising 
message, it has clearly gained more 
acceptance in the industry. 


BORIC, 





aa 
ae 





The clearest single fact about the 
1955-56 television season to date is 
that on an average audience basis 
CBS Television broadcast 7 of the 10 
most popular programs at night and 
8 of the top 10 in the daytime. 


Moreover, its average program had 
a 12% larger rating at night and 

a 64% larger rating during the day 
than the second ranking network. 


A record that continues to establish 
CBS TELEVISION as the 
world’s largest advertising medium. 








Creative 
Chemical 
Marketing 


in action 
































A NEAT TRICK 


To do the best job for our customers requires 
coordination that an expert juggler would 
envy. Every day we have to balance the 
output of a score of chemical plants, the 
sales of half-a-hundred products, the re- 
quirements of a thousand consumers, and 
the traffic of some three thousand tank cars, 
box cars, trucks, and barges. 


Actually, because we doconstantly balance 
all these elements, we are in a unique position 
to serve the chemical process industries. 

Flexibility is the advantage that enables 
Olin Mathieson to even out local shortages 
and surpluses... to cope with emergencies 
... to rearrange distribution patterns. 


See how Creative Chemical Marketing can help you 


If you’re ever caught short of an essential 
chemical raw material, the flexibility of 
your supplier is vital. Thus, flexibility 
demands major consideration in planning 
the development and expansion of your 
company. 

Multi-plant facilities, diversified end-use 


pattern and strategic plant locations—com- 
bined with an imaginative approach to the 
logistics of the chemical industry — produce 
results. 

We'd like to discuss it with you further. 
We suggest you contact our Chemicals Ex- 
ecutive Office in Baltimore. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ammonia + Bicarbonate of Soda - 
Hypochlorite Products - Muriatic Acid + Nitrate of Soda - 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Carbon Dioxide - 
Nitric Acid - Soda Ash + Sodium Chiorite Products - Sulphate of Alumina - 


* BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Caustic Potash - Caustic Soda + Chlorine + Hydrazine and Derivatives 


Sulphur (Processed) 


Sulphuric Acid - ORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ethylene Oxide - Ethylene Glycols - Polyethylene Glycols - Glycol Ether Solvents - Ethylene Dichloride - Dichioroethylether 


Formaidehyde - Meth 





|- Sodium Methy! 


ie - Hexamine - Ethylene Diamine - Polyamines + Eth 


+Trichlorob + Polychiorobenzene + Trichioropheno! 
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Tat PACKAGING NEWSrronr 





A new type of economical cushioned protective packaging 
that ‘‘floats” the contents in protective suspension is now being 
used for such varied shapes and products as fire extinguishers, 
delicate electrodes, carburetors, tubes of printing ink, etc. 


These packages, made of molded cellulose pulp and called 
SHIP SHAPES, were developed and are being manufactured 
by Bemis’ Tekmold Products Plant in Minneapolis. 


SHIP SHAPES are rigid and are amazingly sturdy. They can 
be designed to enclose a fragile product completely, or to 
protect protruding parts, or can be used as caps, rings or 
headers for circular or tubular objects. They can also be made 
as universal forms, to protect a variety of objects which 
differ only in minor respects. 
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SHIP SHAPES are molded te fit their contents— electrodes, ink tubes, fire extin- 
guishers, thousands of items—thus providing cushioned protective packaging. 
Furniture makers are turning to SHIP SHAPES for corner- 
protectors for tables and desks, and still other shapes are 
being made to fit snugly on the corners of such items as door 
and window frames. Tekmold engineers say that SHIP SHAPES 
can be molded to fit a large proportion of products requiring 
protective packaging. 

In addition to low-cost benefits, SHIP SHAPES give substantial 
labor savings. They eliminate hand-folding of die-cut, scored 
or laminated interior assembly packaging. 


Bemis invites manufacturers to send samples of their products, 
as now packaged, to the Tekmold Products Plant, 1200 Chest- 
nut Avenue North, Minneapolis 3. Tekmold Packaging Spe- 
cialists will, without obligation, design form-fitted SHIP 
SHAPES for approval and will submit complete cost figures. 





You can answer so many needs with Bemis products. . . both 
in and out of the packaging field. If you need a package that 
will increase sales, give better protection to your product, or 
simply save you money... or if you are interested in other 
Bemis developments in paper, textiles or plastics . . . consult 
us. Bemis products meet an astounding number of industrial, 
commercial and recreational requirements, and new uses are 
continually coming to light. You may want our engineers to 
create a new package, or to advise you on packaging methods. 
Please write us. 


Bemis $8! <:-- 





with freedom and a cheap auto- 
mobile. Then will come industry 
and prosperity, steel, metals, glass, 
fabrics, oil, gas, rubber, mining, 
manufacturing, hydro and steam 
power plants, petro-chemical plants, 
highways, cement, asphalt, road 
machinery, motels, hotels, foods, 
farming, irrigation, farm machin- 
ery, etc. What a chain! Henry Ford 
started it—the movement of people, 
goods, and money. The Age of 
Plenty. 

E. D. SCHIVELY 
DISTRICT MANAGER 
WORTHINGTON (CANADA) 1955 LTD. 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


Dear Sir: 

In your Special Report (page 
121) you picture the Model T Ford 
as a closed car, and on the next 
page you say that the price of the 
Ford had been brought down to 
$290 in 1925. The context implies, 
although it does not say, that this 
was the price to the consumer. 

My bill for a Model T bought in 
1922 was $645 plus freight, de- 
livery charges, tax, shock absorb- 
ers, dash light, inside mirror, spare 
tire and tube, fox wheel, speedom- 
eter, and time payment charges, 
which made a grand total of 
$864.40. 1 paid $300 on order, 
$170.20 on delivery and $394.20 
in 12 monthly notes of $32.85 
each. 

On the same page you say that 
the difference in price between the 
open and closed car was $150 or 
so. Most consumer prices were 
higher in 1925 than in 1922. 

E. STEWARD FREEMAN 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Foremen on the Team 


Dear Sir: 

You are to be congratulated on 
the timely, factual handling of the 
news story regarding our loss of the 
Foremen’s Club of Columbus Ohio, 
Inc. {BW—Jun.23°56,p66]. We 
sincerely regret losing the 1,000- 
member club, of course, but as 
your story made clear, the Ameri- 
can industrial foreman no longer 
can be a fish-fowl creation but 
must make his choice of either 
management or labor. We operate 
on the premise that all our mem- 
bers are 100% management 
people, with no reservations. 

. . . Our records here show that 
only 53% of the Columbus 
group’s membership are foremen 
or first-level supervisors, which is 
lower than the national average 
for our NMA clubs. 

Our membership breakdown re- 
flects the NMA’s basic require- 
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When fire struck two department stores... 


BURNED OUT 


meee 


WITHOUT SPRINKLERS — Half of the first story and all stories above were burned out by fire that originated in a 
rear shipping room of this unsprinklered 6-story fire-resistive building. Property damage alone amounted to $408,000. 


Fire records are filled with cases of “fire-resistive” 
buildings—department stores, factories, hotels, hos- 
pitals—destroyed by fire. And these records tell only 
part of the tragic story. 


What about your business? Could you survive a disas- 
trous fire? Would insurance fully reimburse you for 
the loss of buildings, inventory, records, trained per- 
sonnel, valued customers . . . invaluable lives? 


Grinnell Sprinklers stand ready day and night, year 
after year, to stop fire when it starts . . . during those 
first few moments when a /ittle water will do what 
tons of water often cannot accomplish later. 


When you consider that installation of a Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler System reduces fire insurance 
premiums from 50% to 90%, it becomes an investment 
that pays for itself within a few years, and then starts 
paying you substantial cash dividends. 


We shall gladly survey your property and submit an 
estimate, without cost or obligation. Write or phone 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 265 West Exchange Street, 
Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


WITH SPRINKLERS — a possibly serious fire was averted in this 
12-story main store of Barker Bros., Los Angeles, when one sprin- 
kler head of the Grinnell Sprinkler System completely extinguished 
a fire in several pieces of display fabrics. Loss: $250. 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 





Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 —————— 
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in its field 


the world over... 


Turbine for 
canister-type 
vacuum cleaner. 


The outstanding quality and 
performance of the Lamb Electric 
vacuum cleaner motor, shown 
above, result from proper design 
and careful manufacture, by per- 
sonnel having years of experience 
in the small motor field. 


High quality and controlled 
costs go hand-in-hand because 
our company is equipped and 
organized to custom manufacture 
on a volume basis. 


Ask us to demonstrate the 
benefits of Lamb Electric special 
application motors for your 
products. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KENT, OHIO 
In Canada: Lamb Electric — Division of 
Sangamo Company Ltd. — Leaside, Ontario 
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ment that clubs be open to all 
levels of management. This not 
only aids the development of the 
foreman, but is in keeping with our 
belief that management must op- 
erate as a team, not as individual 
members of top management, mid- 
dle management, and foremen. 

While we do sympathize with 
the intentions of groups wanting to 
do something special for the fore- 
man, we question the way to do it 
is to “butter up” the foreman and 
treat him as some special type of 
fish-fowl animal. Certainly it is 
clear that no management man, 
whether he is foreman or president, 
operates in a vacuum. Our pro- 
gram has been developed so the 
foreman and supervisor have the 
opportunity to congenially associate 
with members of all other levels 
of management. . . . Thus, inter- 
management communication _ be- 
tween all management levels are 
improved, and that is a sore need 
of American industry. . . 

We have found that the fore- 
man has reached a point of resent- 
ment for being stood up on a 
phoney pedestal and eulogized 
periodically as “the foreman, man- 
agement’s key-man,” then left with 
the same inequities foremen had 
30 years ago... . 

Our rate of growth indicates 
clearly that nationally the foreman 
likes being on the management 
team and the management team 
profits from having him there. 

MARION N. KERSHNER 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
THE NATIONAL MANAGEMENT ASSN. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Misleading Statistics 


DEaR Sir: 

Your article on the current bull 
market entitled Its Age Is Begin- 
ning To Show |BW—Jun.23°56, 
pl08| was unusually interesting 
and quite comprehensive. As you 
say, some market students date the 
current or recent bull market from 
April 28, 1942, just as they date the 
bull market that ended in 1929 
from August, 1921. This is a de- 
tail, of course, which would not 
greatly change the implications of 
the material featured in this article. 

However, there is one set of data 
that, while frequently quoted in 
Wall Street, is definitely mislead- 
ing. That is, the bar chart showing 
the peak price-earnings ratios for 
the bull markets that ended in 
1929, 1937, and 1946, and that 
carries the caption, “Yet the In- 
dustrials’ Price-Earnings Ratio is 
Still Low for Bull Market Times.” 

To be sure, the Standard & 
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provide for growth by 


providing for Space changes 


J-M Class A Asbestos Wallis are movable ...save space and make space 


»..are noncombustible, moderately priced ...come in pleasing colors 


New Johns-Manville Class A Movable 
Walls offer you advantages never before 
combined in an asbestos movable wall. They 
are modestly priced. They are noncombus- 
tible. They have a textured, stipple finish in 
restful colors. They reduce maintenance and 
relocation costs to a new low. 

The finish of Johns-Manville Class A 
Movable Walls is a tough, hard film much 
thicker than on the usual movable partition. 
It is mar- and scratch-resistant . . . rejects 
stain and soil . . . can be easily washed and 
even scrubbed, if necessary. If damaged, it 
can be touched up inexpensively to look 
like new .. . and, unlike other types of fac- 


See “MEET THE PRESS” on NBC-TV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


tory-finished partitions, can be repainted 
with ordinary paint. 


Undivided responsibility 
for a complete job 


These flush or glazed partitions are erected 
as well as furnished by the Johns-Manville 
Construction Department complete with 
doors, door hardware, glass and trim. 
Johns-Manville Movable Walls are avail- 
able in several types to meet varying budget 
considerations. For details, write Johns- ' Noncombustible asbestos- 
Manville, Department BW, Box 158, New cement surfaces 
York 16, New York. In Canada, write 565 Generous reinforcing for 
Lakeshore Road East, Port Credit, Ontario. eax added strength 
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¢ Noncombustible all-min- 
eral insulating core 


JM Johns-Manville 
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YOU SAVE THREE WAYS 
WITH A CRANE LIKE THIS 


Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes are economical to buy, use and 
maintain. They are built in 1 to 20-ton capacities to meet aver- 
age industrial needs, but mass production methods make them 
available at prices substantially lower than other cranes for the 
same services. 


Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes incorporate operational features 
found on only the most expensive cranes. They utilize modern 
construction techniques and components that eliminate needless 
dead weight and drag. They do not whip or skew. Consequently, 
whether the span is 20 feet or over 50 feet, high performance is 
coupled with low power consumption. 


Maintenance is never a costly problem with Series “D” Cranes. 
All gearing operates in oil in sealed housings. Anti-friction bear- 
ings minimize wear. Rotating axles carry the bridge and trolley 
wheels. Long wheel bearing life is assured. 


Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes have positive magnetic control: 
push button on floor-controlled cranes; master switches on cage- 
controlled cranes. Whatever size, type, trolley style or span you 
require, you can order what you want from Catalog 221. Write 


for a copy and learn how much you can save with a Series “D” 
‘Load Lifter’ Crane. 


Lowd Lifton’ er sus: 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 






MAXWELL 


Ml 


TRADE MARK 








MANNING 
INI ZUOOW 9 





Builders of ““SHAW-BOX’’ and “LOAD LIFTER’ Cranes, ‘BUDGIT’ and ‘LOAD LIFTER’ Holsts and other 
lifting speciaities. Makers of ‘ASHCROFT’ Gauges, ‘HANCOCK’ Valves, ‘CONSOLIDATED’ Safety and Relief 
Valves, “AMERICAN and ‘AMERICAN-MICROSEN’ Industrial instruments, and Aircraft Products. 
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Poor’s Industrials, at the high for 
1929, were equivalent to 20 times 
the earnings reported for that year; 
and in 1937, the year’s high for 
stock prices was equal to about 
17 times the earnings subsequently 
reported for the stocks that made 
up both the Standard & Poor’s and 
Dow-Jones Industrial Averages. 
The point that make these figures 
misleading when compared with 
current price-earnings ratios is 
that stocks must necessarily sell 
on the basis of either the current 
rate of earnings or anticipated earn- 
ings, rather than on any knowledge 
of what the earnings will be for 
any period projected into the 
future. In both 1929 and 1937, 
earnings collapsed in the final 
quarter. The net result is that price- 
earnings ratios, calculated on the 
retroactive basis of the highs for 
the year, and earnings through a 
subsequent period, are not com- 
parable with price-earnings ratios 
based on current prices, and cur- 
rently anticipated earnings. Not to 
accept this conclusion would imply 
that investors were willing to bid 
up for stocks in September, 1929, 
even though they expected earnings 
to collapse in the following three 
months. 

A check of the earnings reported 
for both 1929 and 1937 reveals 
that they were roughly 40% and 
30%, respectively, below the rate 
of earnings indicated by the figures 
for the first six months of these 
years. If we adjust for this fact, we 
find that stocks sold for only be- 
tween 14 and 15 times the earnings 
anticipated for both 1929 and 1937 
at the time that the highs for these 
years were recorded. This suggests, 
of course, that the recent peak 
price-earnings ratios, as based on 
currently estimated earnings, were 
not “low for Bull Market times.” 

As a specific example of how 
misleading retroactive price-earn- 
ings statistics can be if we do not 
look behind the figures, it might 
be recalled that the earnings of 
U. S. Steel were running at the rate 
of more than $1 per month on the 
then outstanding shares during the 
first eight months of 1937. The full 
year’s earnings, however, were 
equal to only $8 a share. While 
the record suggests that investors 
were willing to pay the equivalent 
of more than 15 times earnings for 
U. S. Steel common stock in 1937, 
when it sold as high as 126 in 
March (and almost at that level 
during the following August), ac- 
tually, U. S. Steel sold at a high 
of only a little more than 10 times 
the rate or level of earnings at the 
time that the spring and summer 
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example 


Could chemical science create a non-melting material that would 
shrink and bond under heat, for insulating and other applications? 


NEW IRRADIATED PLASTIC 
SHRINKS...TO DO A BETTER JOB 














It’s called Irrathene® irradiated polyethylene — this 
new plastic created by bombarding polyethylene with 
high-energy electrons. A result of General Electric 
advances in radiation chemistry, this non-melting 
polyethylene film is ideal for “encapsulation” applica- 
tions. It shrinks under heat to form a tight, tough, 
form-fitting protective sheath. 

The electrical industry is among the first to utilize 
Irrathene irradiated polyethylene. Wrapped around 
coils, as shown above, it heat-shrinks and bonds to 
press out air pockets, seal out moisture, provide tough, 
space-saving, low-cost insulation. 


Beyond the electrical field, the industrial potential of 





Irrathene film is tremendous—as sterilizable containers, 
cookable food packages—dozens of new uses awaiting 
only American ingenuity. 


This is progress for all, through G-E chemical progress. 
How can Irrathene irradiated polyethylene help your 
business? For more information, write Department CDD, 


CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL DIVISION, General 
Electric Company, One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 
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You Speed Production... 
Get Uniformly Secure 
Permanent Fastening 


With Townsend Lockbolts 





The Townsend lockbolt provides 
a quick method of producing uni- 
formly secure fastenings that can- 
not loosen even under extreme 
vibration or shock conditions. 
They combine the advantages of 
riveting and bolting—eliminate 
the disadvantages. 

Typical users are manufactur- 
ers of railroad cars, highway 
trucks and trailers, buses, farm 
equipment, industrial ventilators, 
and furniture. They find that the 
use of Townsend lockboits gives 
them an opportunity to improve 
their products—reduce unit costs. 

These benefits are possible for 
several reasons. By use of Town- 
send lockbolts, fewer and less 
skilled workers can complete an 
assembly faster than by other 
methods because the setting ac- 
tion does not depend upon the 


skill of the operator. The clamp- 
ing action, or tensile preload is 
higher than rivets—is more uni- 
form than bolts and nuts. The 
lockbolt makes possible a more 
rigid joint because it fills the hole 
better than other fasteners. 

Townsend lockbolts are avail- 
able in steel and aluminum alloy, 
in %%@", 4", 44”, 3 6” and 4” diam- 
eters, in grip lengths ranging up 
to 2” in various head styles. Other 
material and lengths available 
upon request. They are described 
in Sweet’s design file and in Town- 
send bulletin TL-101. 

For a demonstration at your 
desk of how to get better, eco- 
nomical fastening with Townsend 
lockbolts, write on your company 
letterhead to Townsend Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 237-A, New 
Brighton, Pa. 


Licensed under Huck potent nos. RE 22,792, 2,114,493; 2,527,307, 2,531,048; 2,531,049. 


Townsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





peaks for that stock were recorded. 

As for the price-earnings ratios 
reached in i946, it must be kept in 
mind that this was a transition year, 
and earnings were definitely sub- 
normal. (In 1933, the Dow-Jones 
Industrials sold at the equivalent of 
39 times earnings. ) 

ANTHONY GAUBIS 

INVESTMENT COUNSELOR 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Rules of the Game 


Dear Sir: 

To be seasonal in answering 
Reader Udis’ letter |BW—Mar.31 
°56,p13—Economists Redeemed] 
he would place the economist in 
the position of a baseball coach ad- 
vising the manager, when requested, 
how to meet a situation on the 
playing field. But, suppose base- 
ball did not have a set of rules, or 
having them, kept them so well 
tucked away (as do economists) 
that honest seekers after the “rules 
of the game” could not find them? 

. As to the position of an 
economist, so logically defended by 
Reader Udis, this may explain 
why an economic code has not .- 
long since been offered by the pro- 
fessional economic associations. 
Too many of them, apparently, are 
satisfied to remain as economic ad- 
visers and therefore never get into 
the realm of economic statesman- 
ship, from which realm of thinking 
and acting only, may an economic 
code be evolved and kept alive. 

Now as to Reader Udis’ query 
as to what would comprise an 
Economic Code . . . [may I quote] 
Dr. Wilford King, Economist-Emer- 
itus of New York University, who 
wrote me as follows: 

“. . . The Committee on Eco- 
nomic Accord—A committee con- 
sisting of more than 100 leading 
economic theorists scattered all 
over the U.S.. which I guided 
somewhat for a decade—agreed by 
90% or better majorities on 100 
pages of propositions covering eco- 
nomic fundamentals. So, well- 
trained economists do agree quite 
thoroughly on basic principles.” 

Thus, it is established that such 
a code is available and needs only 
the time and thought of a carefully 
selected group of economists .. . 
so that it may then be accepted by 
the Professional Economic Society, 
and finally made available for us 
workers in the vineyard who so 
keenly need guidance in economic 
principles. ... 

F. E. SCHUCHMAN 
PRESIDENT 
HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG. CO. 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 
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Jeno Paulucci, President of Chun King Sales, Inc., says 


“You’re looking at a million-dollar menu!”’ 


“Only two years ago, we started freezing our Chinese food 
and selling it around Minnesota. 

“Now, we've sold millions of dollars’ worth throughout 
the U.S.A. — captured half of a $25,000,000 market — all 
with food prepared in our one plant in Duluth! 

“Food brokers and buyers receive our Chow Mein, Egg 
Rolls or whole Cantonese dinners anywhere in the 48 states — 
within a few hours! 


—_— & AirExpress 


CALL AIR EXPRESS. 


“How do we do it? We pack these new delicacies in dry ice 
and rush them Air Express! With Air Express, they travel 
fast and sure, taking hours instead of days for delivery. 

“Air Express never fails us. In fact, it's opening up the 
whole country as our regular market. 

“And yet, most of our shipments cost less than any other 
air service. 15 lbs., for instance, Duluth to St. Louis, is $4.67. 
It's the lowest-priced complete air service by $2.98!" 





i 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


.. division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 











OFFSHORE EXPLORATION . . . Especially de- 
signed seismic blasting agents are important 
tools in finding nature’s mineral resources 
underground. Hercules Vibronite®-B, a 
nitro carbo nitrate, in heavy-gauge steel 
containers, is an example of how continuing 
research improves the materials and tech- 
niques used in geophysical prospecting. 
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Me, DURABLE YET GLAMOROUS, today’s lino- 
leum floor coverings rely on such Hercules 
products as pine resins in many of their 
formulations. Congoleum-Nairn’s new 
Gold Seal Sequin* is an example of quality 
inlaid linoleum that enhances the appear- 
ance of any office. 


* Trademark, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 


... IMPROVE PRODUCT QUALITY 
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Me STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL is a 
key factor in making many Hercules prod- 
ucts, including PE. This SQC program as- 
sures users of Hercules pentaerythritol of 
the utmost uniformity from lot to lot; makes 
it easier for our customers to turn out 
better quality end-products, 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities H ke Kk ¢> GG ia S 
4 , 4 dA hh 
SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, 
ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICALS, 
EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS 





CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Business shows more get up and go than at any time this year. 
Sales of just about everything from beach chairs to cement have been 
perky for some weeks now. 


And, as yet, the steel shutdown (page 23) has taken very little from 
this summer lift in business activity. 


Here’s where you see the signs of renewed steam in business: 


* More people are at work than at any time in history. This holds true 
even if you subtract the 650,000 steel strikers and the 100,000 out of work 
in lines dependent on steel. 


* Personal income is higher than ever before. More jobs are keeping 
income up despite the $75-million or so weekly pay loss by strike-affected 
workers. 


* Retail sales had their best month this year in June, judging by early 
reports. And July has been turning in every bit as good an account. 


Prolonged trouble in steel—a strike dragging into August—could blunt 
the thrust of summer business. 


Steel shortages would hobble more lines, put more workers on the 
unemployed rolls. 


Short-time pay at a widening circle of metal works in August wouid 
hurt the late summer sales of a lot of seasonal items. 


Unlooked-for cuts in take home pay would also postpone some sales 
of year-round consumer goods to the after-strike months. 


Plant capacity—even though it is growing at a record rate—may start 
to look skimpy before the year is out. 


Strike-deferred needs of consumers will have to be met right along 
with the usual autumn bulge in buying. 


Business, for its part, will be scrambling for the materials that have 
run off during the steel strike and the vacation period when delivery sched- 


ules of suppliers are spotty. 
a 


Jobs were at a record 66.5-million in June, before the steel strike. 


That’s 2.5-million more bread-winners than in the same month a year 
ago. And it is 1-million more than last August, the previous record employ- 
ment month. 


This helps explain why over-all retail sales have been little affected by 
750,000 off-the-job strikers and workers in steel pinched lines. Even allow- 
ing for them, jobs are still ahead of any previous month by a comfortable 
margin of 250,000. 


People looking for work, chiefly students and graduates, increased 
some 300,000 in June, bringing the unemployment total to 2.9-million. 


Put these together with ‘the strike-idled looking for odd jobs to tide 
them over, and you see that fewer jobs will go begging this summer than 
usual in our high employment economy. 
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Manufacturing jobs did little more than hold their own in the best 
employment month on record. 

The 200,000 auto workers laid-off in June were chiefly responsible for 
this lackluster performance. 

Still, factory hirings have been adding little to total jobs for over a year 
now. Most of the 2.5-million rise in jobs since last June has come in non- 
manufacturing lines, chiefly construction, trade, services, and government. 


One shop hour now puts $2, on the average, in the worker’s pay 
envelope. It was only $1 at the end of World War II. In 1935, when 
hourly rates were back to 1929 levels, an hour’s work brought 55¢. 


Taxes and prices have moved all over the lot in the last 30 years. 


But, after you allow for these differences, today’s shop worker still 
takes home enough in an hour to pay for about twice as many goods and 
services as in 1929. 


Today’s hour is worth 50% more to him than in 1935, and 12% more 
than in 1945. 


Higher wage rates and more people on payrolls kept cash registers . 
jingling in June. 


Wages and salaries, bolstered by a $1 rise in average weekly pay of 
workers in manufacturing, continued to climb right into July. 


Take out the tax bite and allow for the strike losses, and families still 
have about $1-billion a month more to spend than a year ago. 


Merchants totaled up $16.6-billion in sales for June. That’s $900-mil- 
lion ahead of last June, and almost $400-million better than this May. 


June’s sales were the fourth best in the all-time record book. Only 
the Decembers of 1952, 1954, and 1955 were higher. 


Just about everybody shared in June’s bounty. In most lines, you have 
to go back to an Easter or Christmas month to find better sales. 


General merchandise stores rang up about $65-million more than they 
did in March, the month that got most of this year’s Easter. Apparel stores 
just about matched their March volume. 


Furniture and appliance sales came in good and strong. They did 13% 
more business than last month or in June a year ago. 


Autos and parts, at $3%-billion, lagged $250-million behind a year ago. 
But last June’s $314-billion was the biggest dollar month in history for the 
car salesmen. 


Look at the retailers’ reports for proof of June business. 


Take Sears, Roebuck, for example. Through May, sales were 812% 
ahead of a year ago. June was more than 12% better than a year ago. 


Or take the big downtown stores. End of May found them 3% ahead 
of last year. With June on the books, their year-to-date gain was 4%. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 14, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 





in the home 
everybody 
benefits from 


STAINLESS STEEL 


THE ARCHITECT designs Stainless 
Steel into windows, kitchens, work sur- 
faces, ovens and other important places 
because he knows there is nothing like 
Stainless for clean, lasting beauty. 


THE BUILDER has had long experience 
with Stainless Steel. It’s easy to instail, 
does not chip or peel, and its beautiful 
finish presents no problem on matching 
or replacement. 


” ar 





the owner likes living with Stainless Steel. It’s always 
gleaming and beautiful, cleans with a wipe, and lasts forever. 
And, to complement her kitchen she loves to own those shiny pots, 
pans, tableware, and appliances, all made of Stainless Steel. 


Mc LouTH STAINLESS STEEL 


FOR THE PRODUCT YOU MAKE TODAY AND THE PRODUCT YOU PLAN FOR 
TOMORROW SPECIFY McLOUTH HIGH QUALITY SHEET AND STRIP STAINLESS STEEL 


McLouTH Stree . Corpo RATION DETROIT, MICHIGAN ¢ MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 
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TOMORROW: Breads and pastries . . . mixed, baked, sliced, wrapped at your door! 





TODAY: New Departure's sealed and 
lubricated-for-life ball bearings used 
in bokery machinery assure freedom 
from production-line delays and food 
contamination from lubricant leakage. 


Place your order at your door. In seconds, Bake-O-Mat mixes and 
processes the ingredients, electronically bakes, slices, and wraps any 
of a wide variety of hot breads and pastries—as you watch! 


When? 1960? Could be! But, one thing is sure. Then, as now, New Departure 
ball bearings will reduce costs by simplifying machine design . . . increase 


‘customer satisfaction with added product dependability. 


If you’re “cooking up” a new machine—or improving a present one—New 
Departure’s engineering service provides the right bearings for you! 


NEW DEPARTURE @ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Idle iron ore ships are one sign of widening effects 
of steel strike on U.S. business. Serious pain is 
still a couple of weeks off but you find... 


Strike Impact: It's Showing Up 


Tied up inside breakwaters and ports 
around the Great Lakes are the 275 
iron ore carrying vessels, including these 
in Cleveland’s harbor (above). 

In the week before the steel strike 
started, these ships delivered 3.8-million 
tons of ore to mill yards and storage 
docks—the greatest tonnage of the year. 
Now, with the finest sailing weather of 
the year at hand, the ships won’t move 
until the steel strike ends. Even then, 
it will take two weeks to get the ship- 
ping routine restored, prolonging the 
strike’s impact on the economy. 


Around the country, gloom is spread- 
ing from the muffled harbors and quiet 
steel towns. Business is getting a taste 
of what a long steel strike means. 

¢ Inventories look a lot less ample 
than they did two weeks ago. Serious 
trouble is still a couple of weeks away. 
But a gray market in steel is taking 
form. 

e Shortages of particular kinds of 
steel—plates and structurals, oil pipe, 
sheets and bars, stainless—are already 
becoming acute. 

e Many big construction projects, 
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for which steel isn’t already on hand, 
are threatened with long delays. 

¢ Unemployment in _ industries 
closely tied to steel—such as the railroads 
and captive coal mines—has passed the 
100,000 mark. So far, though, steel- 
using industries have scarcely been hurt. 
Many will be if the strike lasts into 
August. 

¢ The government's  strike-emer- 
gency controls on steel mean good news 
for firms with big defense business, bad 
news for others. 

e But the biggest worry of all 
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stems from the feeling of frustration 
that came as union and management 
representatives seemed to stay as far 
apart as they were weeks ago. This fos- 
tered growing fears that the strike, 
which began almost casually, is going 
to be a long and increasingly bitter 
one. 


|. Graying Edges 


Most steel users, when interviewed 
by BUSINESS WEEK reporters this week, 
denied that they were going to gray 
marketeers for steel. Nevertheless, steel 
users gave ample evidence that the gray 
market exists—and around the country 
you could see how its price pattern is 
shaping up. 

¢ In Pittsburgh, plate has been of- 
fered at triple the mill price, double the 
warehouse price. 

¢ In Louisville, a machinery man- 
ufacturer admits to paying 13¢ a Ib. for 
heavy plate steel since the strike, com- 
pared with 6¢ before it. “Whether 
that’s gray market steel or expensive 
steel depends on your terminology,” he 
SAVS. 

¢ In Milwaukee, plates and struc- 
turals are going for around $120 per ton 
over the average market price of $160. 
Chis gray steel is coming from the East, 
not from nearby Chicago or Gary. 

¢ In St. Louis, gray steel is going 
at about double the usual market price. 

In many cities, businessmen report 
they are receiving postcards and letters 
from outfits they never heard of before, 
with such messages as “We are inter- 
ested in your dormant inventories.” 
And newspaper ads declaring ““Tonnage 
available, priced right” are starting to 
show up in industrial towns. 
¢ Steel and Cotton—The gray color is 
spreading to rural areas, too. The vital 
importance of special kinds of steel to 
every sector of the U.S. economy—even 
those that are relatively small steel users 
—is dramatically illustrated by the plight 
of cotton growers in Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Mis- 
souri. 

The most critical steel shortage in 
those states is in cotton ties—the thin 
bands that go around a cotton bale to 
keep it compressed. Cotton, as it’s 
picked must be ginned and baled. Loose 
cotton with seeds still in it deteriorates 
rapidly. But once ginned and baled, it 
will last indefinitely. 

A cotton gin puts six of these steel 
bands, each 114 ft. long, around each 
bale of cotton. The regular price of one 
bundle of bands, enough for five bales 
of cotton, was $3.35 f.o.b. Birming- 
ham before the steel strike. Now the 
price with gray market operators runs 
from $4.50 to $9.50 a bundle. 
¢ Threatening—The five-state area 
around Memphis has available only one- 
twentieth of the number of ties needed 
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to wrap this year’s cotton crop. While 
some used bands can be reclaimed— 
with doubtful success—and some are 
being imported, these can’t provide 
anything like enough to meet the short- 
age. Most of the bands are made by 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & RR Co. in Bir- 
mingham, a U.S. Steel division; it has 
been shut down by a railroad brother- 
hood strike since Apr. 28. Some ties are 
made by Atlantic Steel Co. in Atlanta— 
and it’s been shut down since July 1, 
with the rest of the steel companies. 

A critical situation is imminent, in 
these five states—which raise about a 
third of the nation’s cotton—because 
cotton will be ready to start moving in 
about a month. The shortage of cotton 
ties farther West isn’t so serious. Texas 
and other Western cotton producing 
states, where the crop is harvested earl- 
ier, get the early output of cotton ties 
and also most of the foreign import. 


ll. Curb on Spending 


All around the country, firms with 
big capital spending programs are fac- 
ing the probability of deiays in their 
construction programs. That includes, 
of course, the steel industry’s own build- 
ing program. For one example, con- 
struction on Bethlehem Steel’s $200- 
million expansion at its Sparrows Point 
plant, near Baltimore, has been halted, 
because 4,000 building trades workers 
wouldn’t cross steel union picket lines. 

The strike also threatens to affect 
many state and local highway and pub- 
lic construction programs. The city of 
Memphis, for instance, had been count- 
ing on getting in the fourth quarter of 
this vear the first delivery of steel for 
the $135-million electric generating 
plant that it is to build in place of the 
canceled Dixon-Yates project. Chances 
the steel will arrive on schedule are 
dimming. 
¢ Canadian Ripples—The effects on 
capital spending of a prolonged steel 
strike will extend far beyond U.S. bor- 
ders—especially to Canada. 

Hardest hit by an extended U.S. 
strike would be Canada’s building and 
construction industry, which depends 
heavily on U.S. exports of structural 
steel. Most of the heavy plates used in 
Canada are obtained in the U.S. No 
Canadian source of supply exists for the 
essential wide-flanged beams for office 
blocks and public buildings. Nor can 
Canadian mills keep pace with demand 
for items such as heavy angles, pipes, 
and piles. 

Canadians also fear that the U.S. 
strike is going to stall construction of 
the ardently desired trans-Canada na- 
tural gas pipeline, scramble the St. 
Lawrence Seaway timetable. 

Last week Canada’s Defense Produc- 
tion Minister, C. D. Howe, told Par- 
liament that Canada’s defense program 


won't suffer greatly from the U. S. strike 
for some weeks yet. The U.S. freezing 
of steel supplies means that Canada, as 
well as the U.S. will be able to get 
essential steel for its defense program. 
Canada has already been notified to 
this cffect. 


lll. Regulating the Flow 


Washington’s first strike-emergency 
control on steel supplies, which was 
slapped on last week, ordered the na- 
tion’s 1,200-odd steel warehouses not to 
ship certain types of steel except to fill 
defense orders. 

The new regulation, put out by the 
Commerce Dept.’s Business and De- 
fense Services Administration, applied 
to these products: 

¢ Aircraft quality steel in all forms 
and shapes. 

¢ Nickel-bearing stainless and 
other alloy steels in all forms and shapes 
except ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, 
tube rounds, sheet bars, and wire rods. 

¢ Carbon steel plate (including 
wrought iron) except floor plate, abra- 
sion resistant plate, and plate less than 
4 in. thick. 

Exemptions to the restriction are 

made for certain small orders: 

¢ On nickel-bearing stainless, non- 
defense orders of 500 Ib. or less. 

¢ On carbon plate and alloy steel 
(other than stainless), non-defense or- 
ders of 2,000 Ib. may be filled. 

¢ Preparing for More—At this point, 

Washington still isn’t sure which in- 
dustries and companies are being hurt 
most by the strike. The only measure 
it has is the volume of requests for aid 
from defense contractors. So far, there’s 
been no noticeable rise in these. 

But should a flood of calls for help 
start, BDSA will probably put in a plan 
for total allocation of the output from 
steel mills not hit by the strike. At 
least 10% of the mills—those with em- 
ployees belonging to independent un- 
ions—are still operating. Except for 
plates and structurals, these mulls re- 
portedly produce a wide variety of steel 
products. Under a plan being con- 
sidered, BDSA would direct all ship- 
ments from these mills to defense 
contractors. The agency already has 
authority for such action under the 
Defense Materials System, which pro- 
vides priority for Defense Dept. and 
Atomic Energy Commission contrac- 
tors on steel, copper, aluminum, and 
nickel-bearing alloys. 

So far, as U.S. industry continues to 
live off its heavy backlog of steel inven- 
tories, these developments primarily 
represent worries for the future rather 
than actual pains of the moment. But 
this week, in only the second week of 
the steel strike, U.S. business began to 
get a good sample of what future pain 
would feel like. 
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Buses — How GM’S Share Grew 
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GM Suit: Part Slap, Part Warning 


General Motors Corp. has finally 
been slapped with a wad of paper that 
it has worried about for a long time: 
a government antitrust suit charging it 
with monopoly. 

rhe antitrust suit covers only GM's 
bus business. But in Washington and 
in Detroit many people are reading 
between the legal lines of the suic. 
They're putting forward the unofficial 
view that this is the Justice Dept.’s way 
of giving GM a gentle warning that it 
should cease reaching out for an in- 
creasingly large share of the passenger 
car business. They say the antitrusters 
are telling GM: “Don’t force us to sue 
you on the auto industry.” 

Those who are reading between the 
lines believe they have good reason to 
do so. The suit brings GM into court 
on both its methods and its market 
dominance in bus manufacturing. In 
this sense, it constitutes a warning to 
GM that too great success in any of 
its diverse manufacturing fields will draw 
fire from the antitrusters. 

There are hints around Washington 
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that the Antitrust Div. would prefer to 
settle the suit without a trial—so that 
many of its GM experts would remain 
free for bigger and more important in- 
vestigations of the corporation, which, 
they say, are going to wind up in court 
sooner or later. At midweek, Robert 
A. Bicks, an Antitrust Div. officer, kept 
the pot boiling by testifving before a 
House Judiciary subcommittee that the 
division’s long-term investigation. of 
GM is going into the question of 
whether GM’s 55% share of auto pro- 
duction is too large. 

And in Washington, Detroit, and 
plenty of other places, there’s much 
talk about the political timing and the 
fact that it provides the answer to cam- 
paign charges that the Administration 
favors big business. 


1. Vulnerable Target 


Meanwhile, the Republican anti- 
trusters have attacked GM at what is 
probably the corporation’s most vulner- 
able spot. The hard figures on which 


the government bases much of its suit 
stand out sharply in the chart above. 
The case will stand or fall largely on 
how the courts react to GM’s steady 
garnering of more and more of the bus 
market, the concurrent decline and fall 
of GM’s competitors in this field, and 
the entry of no new competitors in the 
last 10 years. 

Specifically, the government charges 
that GM has a monopoly of the bus 
business and has conspired with four 
large bus operators—National City 
Lines, Inc., Hertz Corp., Greyhound 
Corp., and Public Service Coordinated 
Transport Co.—to exclude other bus 
manufacturers from the market. 

The government wants injunctions 
against the alleged conspiracy and a 
court order allowing GM to sell only 
50% of the buses needed by the four 
operating companies named as co-con- 
spirators in the suit. 

The political and economic overtones 
of a monopoly suit against GM have 
long been debated in Washington by 
both Democratic and Republican anti- 
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trusters. GM’s size in autos and its 
growth in other fields have raised the 
question of government action many 
times. But the antitrust law is fuzzy 
and there has been hesitation, politi- 
cally, because GM has come to repre- 
sent the biggest and best in American 
mass production and business effi- 
ciency. 

The antitrust suit filed last week, 
however, avoids any direct attack on 
GM’s size and influence on the econ- 
omy. 


ll. Small But Important 


Actually, of course, the suit involves 
a minute part of GM’s total business. 
Its 1955 bus sales of $55-million, were 
over 90% of the industry’s total. But 
that $55-million is less than one-half of 
1% of GM’s record $12.5-million gross 
sales last year. GM could get out of 
the bus business entirely and hardly 
miss the revenue. In fact, the total 
inter-city and transit bus market is so 
small and has so little growth potential 
that GM’s Truck & Coach Div. has 
been looking around for some time for 
other business to keep the division 
going at a respectable pace. It was this 
search that prompted GM’s Aerotrain 
scheme, under which its Truck & 
Coach Div. would build the Aerotrain 
cars, including their suspensions. 

But the psychological importance of 
the suit—plus what may happen to 
the bus industry itself if the govern- 
ment wins—makes it an important case, 
and GM is likely to fight the issue right 
up to the Supreme Court, if necessary. 
Since the suit probably will not go to 
trial for a year or more, final disposition 
of the case could very well be years 
away. 

GM's other enterprises—automobiles, 
diesel locomotives, and earth-moving 
machinery—are indirectly involved in 
any monopoly case against the corpo- 
ration. One of the basic facts involved 
in any antitruster’s consideration of 
GM operations lies in the advantages 
the company can throw into a project 
by reason of its size and financial power. 
'o a large extent, a charge that size 
and financial strength was used to build 
a bus monopoly is the core of the 
government's suit. 


lll. Clashing Views 


To all the government charges, GM’s 
Pres. Harlow Curtice has said that: 

¢ The suit is nothing but an at- 
tempt to limit the freedom of the 
buyer to buy the product that is to 
his economic advantage. 

e The GM bus is better than 
those made by competitors. (He cites 
a performance study by National City 
Lines to back this. It shows that GM's 
bus operates as much as 14¢ to 24¢ 
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cheaper mile 
buses.) 

¢ GM's engineering and technical 
contributions to the bus industry and 
its special services to customers gives 
buyers every reason to prefer it. 

Between Curtice’s views and those 
of the antitrusters lies the basic differ- 
ence of philosophy on what the Sher- 
man Act forbids. 
¢ Antitrusters’ View—The antitrusters 
feel it’s absurd to say the GM bus is 
“better”: For all practical purposes, they 
say, it’s the only bus on the market. 

The essential legal issue boils down 
to this: Did GM get its huge share of 
the bus market <a because it had a 
superior product, or were its business 
practices—whether legal or  illegal— 
designed to insure it a dominant posi- 
tion? 

Section Two of the Sherman Act 
bans possession of the power to fix 
prices or exclude competitors with the 
purpose or intent to use or maintain 
that power. This is what the govern- 
ment must prove against GM. The 
antitrust lawyers feel that if the Sher- 
man Act means what it says, then GM's 
85% share of the bus business is 
surely illegal. They're convinced GM 
did not get so much of the market just 
because it had a better mousetrap. 

A common sign of monopoly power 
the courts look for is a company’s share 
of the market. GM’s 85% share of 
the bus market comes well within the 
percentage bounds that courts have de- 
clared to amount to monopoly in past 
antitrust cases. In addition, courts look 
at the relative size of competitors 
(GM’s are small, with declining shares 
of the market), whether the defendant’s 
share of the market is increasing or 
decreasing (GM’s is increasing), and 
whether more or fewer firms are able 
to compete (none has entered the 
field in a decade). 


IV. Tough Part 


From here on the antitrust lawvers 
are up against a much more difficult 
point: Proving that GM actually in- 
tended to get so much of the market. 
From this, the government will rely 
on several decisions in which courts 
held that conduct that ordinarily would 
be merely aggressive business practice— 
and not by itself a violation of the anti- 
trust laws—is nevertheless illegal when 
calculated to head off or hold down 
competitors. 

On this score, one charge more than 
any other comes closest to an attack on 
GM’s business methods: that GM 
achieved and maintained its position 
by offering more advantageous financing 
terms in selling its buses than compet- 
ing manufacturers could afford. 

To GM, it seems ridiculous to say 
it’s illegal for it to finance its buses on 


per than competing 


terms it can afford, just because its com- 
petitors—trying to sell to the same 
customers—cannot afford the same 
terms. 

The antitrusters’ answer is that GM 
could legally offer superior financing if 
it didn’t wind up with over three- 
quarters of the business. But when it 
consciously used its power—to give 
superior financing, for instance—to get 
more than three-quarters of the market, 
the government says the Sherman Act 
declares such conduct illegal. 

The government could argue that 
GM had the power to offer better 
financing terms because of the size it 
has achieved in other markets, such as 
autos and locomotives. But more likely, 
the antitrusters will stick to their cen- 
tral charge that GM went out to get 
over three-quarters of the bus market 
and its financing methods helped to 
do it. 
¢ Out of the Past—Some other prac- 
tices the government says GM used to 
win and maintain its position—such as 
requirements contracts—are undoubtedly 
legally questionable. In fact, GM’s 
contracts requiring National City Lines 
to buy GM buses in return for GM 
capital investment were found illegal 
in 1949, and the government feels that 
this conviction establishes violation of 
the Sherman Act in that part of the 
new monopoly case involving the two 
companies. 


V. Aiding Competitors 


The government is seeking a court 
order permitting GM to sell to the four 
big bus operators no more than 50% 
of their buses. It isn’t trying to force 
GM to divest itself of its business, as it 
could have. Apparently the antitrusters 
think total divestment would just trans- 
fer the alleged monopoly to some other 
company. And since GM makes all its 
buses in one plant, the government 
faced real problems in proposing a 
split-up of GM’s bus manufacture. 

The conclusion was that a court, in 
such a situation, would simply refuse 
to go through the complicated process 
of cutting GM’s Truck & Coach Div. 
into pieces. 

Government lawyers figure that the 
restriction they're seeking would cut 
GM’s share of the total bus market to 


between 45% and 60%. With so 
much additional business “up for 


grabs,” government economists think a 
strong competitor might be able to 
get enough of the market to cut GM’s 
share even further. 

Right now the company with the 
second largest share of the bus market 
is Flxible Co., of Loudonville, Ohio. 
And its chairman is Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, one-time vice-president of GM, and 
still one of GM’s most influential di- 
rectors. 
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Mixing Business With Tahiti 


INVITATION TO RELAX in leisurely pace of Papeete’s 


main street made tired Hawaii businessmen take life easy. 


FRIENDLY WELCOME by Tahitians put visitors in mood 
for native entertainment and dancing, canoe ride, fishing. 
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The man at the left may not look 
much like your idea of the pioneers in 
action, but he’s blazing a trail just the 
same—and a business trail at that. He’s 
a businessman pioneering a new field 
for his fellow businessmen. To do it, 
he flew 12 hours in a crowded, un- 
comfortable plane and put up in some- 
what primitive quarters. But obviously, 
a pioneer’s life these days has its com- 
pensations—especially in Tahiti. 

rhe cavorting traveler was one of 
the more exuberant among 43 business- 
men, mostly from Hawaii, who joined 
« ““get-away-from-it-all” Hawaii-to-Ta- 
hiti jaunt arranged by Richard K. 
(Kingv) Kimball, of Waikiki Beach’s 
plush Halekulani Hotel. Thev flew 
down on a chartered DC-4, lodged at 
Papeete’s Grand Hotel (elevator, but 
no hot water). Oh ves, it was stag. 

For Kimball it was the tryout for a 
new business venture—flying tired Ha- 
wali and West Coast businessmen on 
Tahiti recuperation tours; and as a re- 
sult, his Hawaii-Tahiti Air Cruises Ltd. 
has now received the French govern- 
inent’s permission for five more such 
flights, starting Aug.. 26. His custom- 
ers, testing out Tahiti with a business- 
man’s vacation eye, came back enthu- 
siastic. 

For Tahiti, it was a big step in an 
opening-up process that will bring more 
travelers to this much-praised but tour- 
ist-shy paradise—and possibly tear down 
some ot the barriers that have stood in 
the wavy of outside business investment. 
¢ Vikings on the Loose—Kimball’s 43 
Vikings—they got the name _ because 
their plane was chartered from Viking 


Airlines, of Burbank, Calif.—also took 
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in American Samoa, Fiji, and Canton 
Island on their jaunt. But it was Ta- 
hiti they talked of with that far-away 
look when they got back. 

That might have been because of 
their welcome. Another visitor, describ- 
ing their arrival at Papeete, compared 
them to a group of 43 hunters stepping 
off gingerly and watchfully and having 
the game rush up and surround them 
in such numbers that they didn’t know 
which way to shoot. Or maybe it was 
just because the other fellow’s island 
paradise seems lusher than one’s own— 
cven when there’s no room service and 
the food is only just so-so, and you 
have to settle for French cognac be- 
cause there’s no bourbon. 

It couldn’t have been that Kimball’s 
43 were running out on Hawaii—not 
with Oren E. Long, ex-Hawaii-governor, 
and Ernest K. Kai, former secretary of 
Hawaii, in the party. Not to speak of 
Spencer Weaver, operator of a chain of 
Honolulu restaurants, and Alfred Sha- 
heen, head of Hawaii's biggest gar- 
ment-making firm. 
¢ More to Come—Kimball has elabo- 
rate plans for expanding his venture, 
now that he has French government 
permission to continue—though he 
wants to keep, for the present at least, 
to the “stag tour” and getting-away- 
from-it pattern of the tryout. (He says 
the main reason for barring women is 
the lack of suitable accommodations, 
though some other Tahiti travelers dis- 
agree on this point). 

Kimball’s firm is putting the flight 
contract for its remaining five tours out 
for bids, and is negotiating for Catalina 
flying boats to ferry his passengers to 
Papeete from the nearby island of Bora 
Bora. The ferry negotiations are with 
the French airline, Transports Aeriens 
Intercontinentaux. (Because Tahiti has 
no airheld, incoming planes have to 
land at Bora Bora, as did Kimball's 
first group.) Kimball hopes for 40 pas- 
sengers per tour. 

For the future—perhaps even for this 
fall—Kimball envisages flights carrying 
office-weary businessmen straight from 
the U.S. West Coast to Hawaii, then 
on to Bora Bora. He’s considering also 
a sop to the ladies—and to Hawaii—in 
a plan to let businessmen bring the 
wife and kiddies to Hawaii and leave 
them in its more domesticated paradise 
while father goes on to aan it at 
Tahiti. 

Paradises, of course, come high these 
days. The price tag for his first trip 
was around $1,000. He thinks of 
$1,200 for a West Coast-Tahiti trip— 
including air fare, hotel, some meals, 
special parties, and entertainment. 
¢ Obstacles—Not the least of Kimball’s 
difficulties in launching his new venture 
was obtaining French permission. Ev- 
erything in Tahiti has to go to Paris 
for an O.K.—and the intricate machin- 
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ery of Parisian red tape puts Wash- 
ington’s best to shame. Besides that, 
the French authorities—in contrast to 
the Tahitian exuberance—have kept the 
red carpet well wrapped up. 

As a result, present tourist travel to 
Tahiti is only a trickle—about 900 last 
year by French government figures, not 
counting cruise liner stopovers. Most 
of these came by flying boat on the 
irregular flights (every week or so) from 
Fiji of Tasman Empire Airways, Ltd. 
(TEAL). Restrictions on importation 
of skilled help and knowhow, and ex- 
change controls, have made business 
ventures by outsiders difficult. 
¢ Opening Up—But now development 
of synthetics is crippling the copra 
trade and causing the French to look 
to tourists as a way of helping out 
Tahiti’s economy, and to take steps to 
attract outside capital. Tahiti’s Gov. 
Toby, on stopovers in Hawaii, has indi- 
cated sympathy with the problems of 
Americans wanting to do business in 
the South Pacific. 

Some of Kimball’s pioneers found 
business possibilities—such as recipes 
and foods for Honolulu restaurants, ‘Ta- 
hitian prints for Hawaii’s garment in- 
dustry. 
¢ Spreading—The new French view- 
point opened the way for permission 
for Kimball’s trial tour, and now for 
five more (there’s a string, though, in 
that such permissions are revocable on 
30 days’ notice). It has also resulted in 
permission for Matson Navigation Co. 
to make 48-hour stopovers at Tahiti 
with its two new South Pacific cruise 
ships that go into service this fall. 

A number of other plans are in the 
wind for bringing tourists to Tahiti: 

¢ Sita World Travel, Inc., with 
main office in New York, has sched- 
uled 10 tours (flying via TEAL) to 
Tahiti in the year beginning with 
October. 

e A privately owned yacht, the 
Vega, has started making passenger 
cruises from Honolulu to Papeete. 

¢ South Pacific Air Lines Ltd. 
(backed by the Dollar interests) still 
plans Hawaii-Tahiti service, though it 
has lost its proposed intermediate base 
at Christmas Island, where the British 
will build a nuclear test base. 

Things will really move when the 
French build an airstrip at Tahiti to 
supplement the coor 4 landing strip 
at Bora Bora. This is planned within 
the next few vears. ven it happens 
Transports Aeriens Intercontinentaux 
(TAI) would extend its Paris-New Cale- 
donia runs into Papeete. With Chile 
building an airstrip on Easter Island 
on one side of Tahiti, and the U.S. 
setting aside funds to extend the land- 
ing strip at Pago Pago in American 
Samoa on the other, Tahiti would then 
be on a direct air route between Aus- 
tralia and South America. 


Foreign Capital ... 


... as a means to acquire 
control of U.S. companies is 
being investigated by SEC and 
two Senate subcommittees. 


A bit of foreign intrigue, financial 
style, is getting attention from two 
Senate subcommittees and the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission. 

The alarm is about the estimated 
$26-billion of foreign investments in 
securities of U.S. corporations, and the 
fact that the source of most of the 
money cannot be determined. 

Next week, a Senate internal security 
subcommittee will call in representatives 
of the Defense and Commerce Depts. 
to testify on the problem. The sub- 
committee, headed by Sen. Olin John- 
ston (D-S.C.) is concerned primarily 
about chances for some of the foreign 
capital coming from behind the Iron 
Curtain and finding its way into U.S. 
firms holding secret defense contracts. 

There is a chance also that a Senate 
banking subcommittee will wind up 
investigating in the same area. 

There are more questions than an- 
swers right now, and not the least of 
the questions concerns the beneficial 
ownership of U.S. corporate securities 
being held in foreign banks. 
¢ Testimony—SEC’s investigation came 
as a surprise disclosure in testimony by 
SEC Chmn. J. Sinclair Armstrong last 
week before the Senate Banking Sub- 
committee on Securities. The subcom- 
niittee, headed by Sen. Herbert H. Leh- 
man (D-N.Y.), has been looking into 
proxy fights, to determine whether for- 
eign funds have been used by insurgent 
groups for stock purchases in efforts to 
gain control of U.S. companies. 
¢ Secrecy—Annstrong says that SEC 
has made little headway in its studies 
because of the “veil of secrecy” thrown 
over the identity of beneficial owners of 
securities held in the names of Swiss 
and Canadian banks. His testimony 
was directed basically to legislation that 
would call for full ownership disclosure 
by any holder of 5% or more of a 
security registered on a. national ex- 
change. Present law puts the figure at 
10%. 

The problem came under Congres- 
sional scrutiny in connection with the 
unsuccessful proxy fight waged by Leo- 
pold D. Silberstein for control of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. (BW—Apr.14'56, 
pll6). Silberstein, a stockbroker who 
fled Germany in the early 1930s, landed 
in the U.S. in 1947. With a stake of 
$50,000, he launched an investment 
career that soon netted him control of 
some companies, and put him in a posi- 
tion to bid for control of F-M. 
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Boston last week was betting on 
whether publisher John Fox would be 
able to sell his ailing Boston Post or 
whether it would collapse entirely about 
him. At the end of the week, the city 
got its answer—and nobody lost the bet. 
First, the paper collapsed, and next, 
Fox sold it to John Bottomly, a 34-year- 
old Boston attorney and tax specialist. 

There was a hiatus of about 24 hours 
between the two moves. In that time 
the 125-vear-old Post failed to publish 
for the first full day in its history, miss- 
ing its Saturday editions. 
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Tottering Boston Post Shuts . .. 
Wash —_ 


New Boss Reopens It Next Day 


Boston had been waiting through the 
last few years for the Post’s collapse. 
Since Fox, a financier, bought the 
newspaper in 1952, he has had a stormy 
career as a publisher. He spent his 
time shadow-boxing with such assorted 
foes as the city of Boston and the entire 
Communist empire. He managed to 


alienate one group of his readers—the 


Post is Boston’s only Democratic news- 
paper—by yelling “Red!” every time 
Harvard, his alma mater, was men- 
tioned. He upset advertisers by tangling 
a while with one of the city’s major re- 


tail chains. And as he kept trying to 
prop up the newspaper with sensation- 
alism, he lost more and more of his 
staider readers in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont. 

Back in World War I days, the Post 
was the nation’s largest newspaper, with 
a 550,000-a-day circulation. By World 
War II, it had lost more than 100,000 
in circulation. And in the last 10 years, 
its advertising and circulation—now 
about 250,000—have plummeted. By 
last week, Fox still owed about one-third 
of the $3.2-million purchase price. 
¢ National Trend—But to observers in 
Boston it seems that the Post’s troubles 
were not all caused by sensationalism. 
They are saying the Post's ordeal shows 
that the economics of metropolitan 
daily newspaper publishing have at last 
caught up with Boston, that the begin- 
ning of the merger period for Boston 
newspapers has finally come. 

Boston has six newspapers: The 
Globe, Herald-Travelez, Post, Record- 
American, Sunday Advertiser, and 
Christian Science Monitor. The latter 
is a national newspaper sclling in New 
England only about one-seventh of its 
161,677 circulation. But that still leaves 
Boston with four newspapers competing 
for the advertiser’s dollar and the read- 
er’s nickel. These 4ur go to a metro- 
politan area with a 2.5-million popula- 
tion and sell a total of almost 1.5-mil- 
lion a day. Yet Detroit, with almost 
l-million more people in its metro- 
politan area, supports only three dailies, 
which sell 1,293,000 copies a day. 
Plainly, the literate Bostonians, who 
just read more newspapers than do 
other residents of comparable cities, 
have helped their city’s publishers to 
resist the national trend toward mergers 
until now. 

In the Boston banks and newspaper 
offices, the general feeling is that Fox 
was beaten by both this national trend 
and by the fact that he wasn’t able to 
solve the problems that arose during the 
generation of absentee ownership of 
the Post that preceded his purchase. 
¢ New Boss—Now Bottomly, who has 
never ventured into publishing before, 
has signed an option to buy the news- 
paper and is negotiating a purchase 
price. Bottomly says he plans to make 
the newspaper staider. Though he’s 
an Eisenhower Republican himself, he 
expects to continue the Post’s inde- 
pendent Democratic editorial outlook. 
¢ Grim Future—But the Post’s basic 
problems—fast falling circulation against 
the competition of the Hearst Record- 
American, loss of advertising, and lack 
of money—won't be easy to solve. Bos- 
ton is beginning to wonder whether the 
Post, tottering all these years, is finally 
going the way of the old Boston Tran- 
script, a notorious money-loser, which 
collapsed in the 1930s despite almost a 
decade’s propping up by new owners. 
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Crop information is taken from mail 
box under eye of Crop Reporting Board. 





\nalysts study state reports, and board members check each report before making 
their own national estimates. The final step is to dictate a brief commentary. 



































2 Accompanied by armed guard, board members cross rotunda of Agriculture Dept. 


building to their working quarters. They are carrying contents of the mail box. 





The official word on U.S. crop pros 
pects went out this week: There will be 
less produced than last year, but more 
of almost everything than seemed likely 
2 few weeks ago, when drought and 
the new soil bank law were unknown 
quantities. 

This estimate came from the Agri 
culture Dept.’s Crop Reporting Board, 
which works in secrecy in Washington, 
behind locked doors and drawn shades 
(pictures). 

Che crop reporting system is based 
on the unpaid cooperation of some 
600,000 farmers and upward of 200, 
000 processors and handlers. In any one 
report, the board hears from only about 
a third of the farmers, who fill in de- 
tailed questionnaires which are _pro- 
cessed by statisticians. 
¢ Top-Drawer Secrets—The state esti- 
mates are mailed in special envelopes 


5 Under Secy. of Agriculture True D. 
Morse is brought in to sign report. 





1956 Farm Crop: The Secret Is 


to the Secretary of Agriculture, where 
figures for key crops go under a tight 
security system. 

Security consists of keeping the state 
estimates under double lock in a spe- 
cial mail box until it’s time to bring 
them together into a national report. 
While the board is at work, all tele- 
phones are cut off, doors are locked, 
and Venetian blinds are sealed shut. 
Once a clerk hung a towel to dry out- 
side a blind, and a dozen warnings 
poured in that someone on the inside 
was trying to pass along a signal. Only 
persons with special passes can get into 
the locked area, and nebody is allowed 
to leave. The one exception officials 
recall was a victim of appendicitis; the 
patient was escorted to the hospital and 
a guard stood by all through the opera- 
tion. 

When the chairman gives the signal 
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Board is locked in from outside. No- 
body leaves until report is finished. 


Report is laid face down in phone 
booths reserved for news services. 


Out 


ending the lock-up, a guard unlocks the 
door from the outside, and the board 
members cross to a special press room 
where reporters are waiting. 

¢ Yardstick—The chief ingredient of 
the crop reporting system is not secrecy, 
of course. It is accuracy. To the vast 
segment of the economy that depends 
cn agricultural production, the board’s 
findings—issued regularly through the 
growing season—form a dependable 
euide to what the harvest will be. 

~ This week’s forecasts are being ques- 
tioned, as usual, by private estimaters. 
But to the men whose money rides on 
reading the crop outlook correctly—the 


Y Reporters toe a line on floor, waiting 
signal to enter booths. It came at 
10 a.m. for this week’s cotton report. 
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BOARD'S FINDINGS are on the wires three minutes after figures are released. 


ommodity traders—the estimates of 
the USDA outweigh all others. 

After a cotton acreage report was 
issued Monday, for example, cotton 
futures declined. This was because of 
the estimate of 16,962,000 acres in 
cultivation was almost 1-million acres 
higher than some of the most depend 
ible private estimates had indicated. 
There is no production estimate in the 
July estimates—the board is under spe- 
cific instructions from Congress to re 
port only on acreage at this time. But if 
production per acre is something like 
last year, a crop of 13,570,000 bales, 
compared to 14.5-million bales last 
vear, will be forthcoming. This year’s 
ycreage is the smallest since the early 
1880s, as cotton farmers cut back in 
der to qualify for price supports 
¢ Outlook—A crop forecast covering the 
field crops followed Tuesday. 
[his one gave the year’s first official 
estimate of corn production—3,266,688,- 
000 bu. compared to last year’s 3,241,- 
$36,000 bu. This small increase can 


major 
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easily be wiped out by adverse condi- 
tions as the crop matures, but it is 
larger than estimates made in the trade 
a few weeks ago. Rains the latter part 
of June improved the outlook so 
markedly that the board now forecasts 
an average yield of 42.1 bu. per acre 
compared to last year’s 40.6 bu. 

A combined winter and spring 
wheat crop of 922,262,000 bu. was 
forecast by the board, somewhat lower 
than a month ago, and 14.5-million 
bu. lower than last year. Barley, rye, 
flaxseed, rice—all down from last year— 
were also covered in Tuesday’s report. 
Crop estimates on almost 500 products, 
ranging from sweet potatoes to sudan 
grass seed, will be supplied before the 
year is over. 
¢ Unknowns—As the crops mature, the 
estimates will change. One of the 
major tasks of the crop reporting sys- 
tem is to adjust to changes caused by 
droughts, storms, and diseases. In ad- 
dition, this year has a new uncertainty: 
the effect of the soil bank. 


PVetNaws Team "~ eury 


Airpower Probe 


Symington subcommittee 
hears Twining as last witness, 
but still will get written report 
from Wilson. 


The curtain is coming down on the 
Senate’s four-month investigation into 
the adequacy of the Admunistration’s 
airpower program. 

This week, Gen. Nathan F. Twin- 
ing, Air Force Chief of Staff, reported 
on his recent visit to Russia as final 
witness before Sen. Symington’s Armed 
Services Subcommittee, which is run- 
ning the investigation. 

The general, who was kept busy re- 
porting also to Pres. Eisenhower at 
Gettysburg, and three other Congres- 
sional committees, said his assessment 
of Soviet airpower was not altered by 
his trip. 
¢ Nothing New—Reported Twining: 
‘With regard to appraising current and 
potential Soviet air strength . . . we 
obtained no new information of sig- 
nificance. . . . Our visit substantially 
strengthened our previous assessments 
that the USSR, while certainly not 
abreast of us today, can and is progres- 
sively narrowing the technological lead 
of the West generally and of the U.S. 
in particular. . . . Our findings do not 
justify any hasty action to write down 

or] write up our previous assess- 
ments of Soviet airpower.” 

As the hearings came to an end, the 

Democrats—who long to show up a 
conflict between the generals and the 
Administration—had only one clear-cut 
result: ‘They got Congress to vote an 
extra $900-million for the Air Force. 
* Funds Dispute—Symington claimed 
that Twining said the Air Force should 
be allowed to spend the extra money 
mainly to step up production of Boeing 
B-52 heavy bombers. Up to now, De- 
fense Secy. Charles E. Wilson has said 
he has no plans to use the extra funds, 
but that he would review the matter 
on Twining’s return from Russia. At 
Gettysburg, after meeting with Wilson 
and the President, Twining claimed the 
matter wasn’t even discussed at the 
conference. 

Still up before the Symington com- 
mittee as unfinished business: Wilson’s 
written report, due this week, replying 
to Symington’s charges that his testi- 
mony was “inconsistent” with that of 
other military leaders and that either 
he or the others had “distorted” in- 
formation for “partisan” purposes. 

* Wilson’s Stand—Wilson was the 
committee's key witness two weeks ago. 
Previously, the committee had drawn 
testimony from the Air Force’s top 
echelon that Russia is gaining over the 
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There is such a thing as 


“eating your head off” 


NCE upon a time, there was a cow who Thought. 
(Not very well, but she Thought.) 


And she thought her farmer was making too much 
profit on her milk. He provided a comfortable barn 
and stall, and hay and grain, but she wanted more. 


So one day she held back her milk. Painful, but she 
was determined to have Her Rights. The farmer, in 
desperation, tried throwing in some more hay and 
grain, and she gave her milk again. No more milk, to 
pay for the added feed—just the same amount. . . where 
the money came from to pay for the added feed was the 
farmer’s worry. 


She liked this taste of power, so pretty soon went on 


out aircraft parts 





Single Spindle Automatic turning 


strike again. And the farmer, in desperation, increased 
her feed. 


Still no increase in the milk. 


The farmer needed some roof repairs on the barn 
and new milk pails, but practically every cent he got 
for milk was now going into feed. 


Power was now so pleasant to the cow that she went 
on strike at regular intervals. If she could have thought 
of some Fringe Benefits in addition to the greater pay, 
she would have demanded them, too. 


Finally the milk wouldn’t pay the feed bill. So the 
cow became hamburger, and the farmer, discouraged 
by cows who Think but don’t think straight, went into 
another business. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 











U.S. in aircraft production and research 
and that one of the reasons is a skimpy 
Air Force budget. In his testimony: 

¢ Wilson challenged Twining’s 
earlier statement that the Russians lead 
the U.S. in production of modern jet 
aircraft and are making technological 
advances faster than this country. He 
said the general was talking “gener- 
alities.” 

* Wilson disagreed with Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay, Strategic Air Com- 
mander that Russia’s long-range strik- 
ing power will be superior to ours by 
1958-60 under current production 
schedules. The defense chief also said 
the B-52 is “greatly superior” to Rus- 
sia’s Bison intercontinental bomber. 
LeMay was willing to say only that the 
two planes are “comparable.” 

¢ Wilson disagreed with demands 
by Air Force generals that more money 
is needed for extra B-52 production and 
accelerated research and development. 
In addition to Twining’s and LeMay’s 
B-52 proposals, Lt. Gen. Donald L. 
Putt, Deputy Chief of Staff for Develop- 
ment, listed 11 important research 
projects held back for lack of funds. 

Wilson claimed that during 1953 
and 1954 the Russians were emphasiz- 
ing the buildup of a defensive air force 
rather than an offensive air arm and 
hinted this was a factor in holding 
down U.S. airpower spending. Air 
Force leaders say the Russians have 
been playing up a long-range striking 
force. 

In his pending report, Wilson is ex- 
pected to emphasize that information 
about Russian airpower is based not on 
facts but on intelligence estimates that 
are subject to different interpretations. 

Some of Wilson’s aides are report- 
edly trying to use the report as an 
aggressive, issue-by-issue reply to the de- 
tailed criticism of the Administration’s 
defense program played up by the 
Symington investigation. 

* Private Arguments—On two of the 
chief charges made—lagging heavy 
bomber output and delays in develop- 
ment of new weapons—this is what 
Defense Dept. officials privately argue: 

e There is no need to step up 
B-52 output now. Higher production 
rates already have been scheduled and 
lead time cut. For political purposes 
the extra money voted for more B-52s 
could be used. But this would lengthen 
lead times and increase Boeing's back- 
log, adding nothing to current produc- 
tion and expenditures. 

¢ The decision to “fly before we 
buy” has been sound. Says one Pentagon 
expert: If the philosophy of those ad- 
vocating faster weapon development 
had been followed on the B-52, for in- 
stance, “we'd have a straight-winged, 
turboprop plane little better than the 
B-36." That was the original design 
before production of a prototype. 
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War on Coal Shipping Rates 


Mine-rail-union allies ask U.S. for charter of 30 ships 
to haul fuel abroad. Their aim: To force other shippers to 
reduce charges as foreign market broadens. 


The coal industry served notice on 
ship operators this week that it means 
business in beating down high rates for 
hauling coal overseas. 

The notice was delivered by Ameti- 
can Coal Shipping, Inc., the new $50- 
million shipping company _ backed 
jointly by coal operators, coal-hauling 
iailroads, and the United Mine Work- 
ers (BW—Jun.23’56,p26). The outfit 
has been set up to give determined 
coal men a weapon with which to (1) 
nail down the expanding market for 
U.S. coal that’s beckoning overseas, 
especially in Europe, and (2) sweep 
away the roadblock of sky-high ocean 
freight rates on coal. 

In its first move as an organized 
group, American Coal Shipping has 
asked the Maritime Administration to 
let it charter 30 Liberty ships from 
the reserve fleet. 

If Maritime approves, the ships will 
immediately start hauling coal from 
Hampton Roads, Va., to world markets, 
picking up what cargo they can on the 
return trip. It’s estimated that the 30 
ships could carry about 3-million tons 
of coal a year. Total overseas shipments 
of coal are expected to top 40-million 
tons this vear and may go higher later. 
Thus the U.S. coal industry is acting 
to meet a world market expanding 
through stepped-up industrialization of 
Europe and a sharp decline in coal 
available from such traditional sup- 
pliers as England. 
¢ Doubled Price—The trouble is that 
overseas buyers of U.S. coal are paving 
as much for ocean freight as they pay 
for the coal itself—about $11 a ton laid 
down at Hampton Roads. The industry 
doesn’t want to let high freight charges 
snag its new prosperity. Hence the 
forming of its own ee company to 
beat down rates all around. Ultimate 
plans, if all goes well, call for building 
big, specially designed colliers that 
could carry double the present loads. 
Modernization of loading facilities and 
even the setting up of overseas termi- 
nals are being considered, too. 

The new shipping company says that 
the freight rates it hopes to impose will 
have to be worked out in actual opera- 
tions. It’s determined that its own 
ships must operate at a profit, and 
without industry subsidy. As of now, 
some stiff problems must be solved: 

¢ Tramp ship operators are sure 
to oppose the charter request, but the 
rail-coal-union bloc will probably get its 
vessels. 


¢ Costs will be rough: It costs 
about $7,000 a month to charter a 
Liberty ship from the government. 
On top of this comes the higher op- 
erating cost of American-flag ships; 
wages alone for a Liberty ship crew run 
about $860 a day, roughly triple what 
foreign ships pay. 

e Many overseas buyers of U.S. 
coal pay the transportation costs in 
soft currency—leaving the job of getting 
the money turned into dollars. 

Despite these pitfalls, the coal indus- 
try feels sure it can force the shipping 
rates down. And there are some other 
developments in the coal carrying trade 
that should help. The Maritime Ad- 
ministration has O.K.’d the chartering 
of 15 Liberty ships to Isbrandtsen Co. 
for hauling coal to France. And Mari- 
time has eased the generally tight ship- 
ping market by approving the chartering 
of two Victory ships to Pope & Talbot, 
five to the Lykes Lines, and one to Gulf 
& South American Steamship Co. 

On the other hand, Maritime this 
week rejected requests from the Inter- 
national Cooperation Agency and the 
Agriculture Dept. for 30 reserve fleet 
ships to carry foreign aid abroad. Mari- 
time said it was not convinced that no 
private ships were available. 
¢ Selling Ships—Meanwhile, Sen. James 
H. Duff (R-Pa.) introduced a bill in 
Congress to authorize the sale of 24 
coal-burning Liberty ships from the 
reserve fleet to a new German shipping 
company—the American-German Coal 
Transport Co. The ships would be 
used exclusively to haul coal bought in 
the U.S. to Germany and other NATO 
countries. The feeling is that Duff's 
bill came too late for action this year. 

The Duff bill embodies a plan 
masterminded by a Dusseldorf indus- 
trialist named Willy H. Schliecker. The 
slow coal-burning ships would be con- 
verted to oil; then they would carry 
coal to Europe, and return in ballast. 
It is estimated that they could carry 
about 2-million tons of coal a year, and 
backers say they would charge about 
$7 a ton for freight. 

The price of the reserve fleet ships, 
which is set by law, runs around $500,- 
000 apiece. On the open market, simi- 
lar ships bring close to $1-million. So 
the Duff bill is sure to run into opposi- 
tion from U.S. ship operators and the 
maritime unions, neither of which likes 
the idea of letting foreign operators 
pick up U.S. ships at a bargain for 
competition with American-flag vessels. 
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Coated nylOn_-—versatile new protective 


fabric means greater long-run economy in many jobs 





LONG-LASTING TRUCK TARPS 


FULLY WATERPROOF LUMBER COVERS 





Change to coated nylon covers and save 


Practically every day, different industries are discovering new economies 
through the use of coated nylon protective covers. 

Coated nylon covers last up to three times longer than the ordinary 
kind because they are stronger and highly resistant to damage from rot 





ADVANTAGES OF 
COATED NYLON COVERS: 


and mildew. And, because they are waterproof—not simply water-repel- © Waterproof 
lent—they give maximum protection in wet weather. @ Longer-iasting 
Coated nylon covers are tough and rugged, yet they are lighter... . 
; ; , ® Lighter-weigh 
4 to 4 the weight of ordinary covers . . . and easier to handle—stay a 
flexible even in sub-zero weather. They are easy to repair, too. @ Resistant to rot and mildew 
Find out how this versatile new fabric can save you money. Ask your @ Easier-handling 
regular fabricator or fabric supplier for complete information, or write: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), (BW-7), 2494 Nemours Build- © Easier to repair 








ing, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


COATED COVERS OF DUPONT NYLON QUPOND 


®€6 us. pat off 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-»-THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








In Business 


Chicago Federal Reserve Bank 


Gets a Compromise President 


After a four-month tug of war, directors of Chicago’s 
Federal Reserve Bank reached a compromise with the 
Fed's Board of Governors in Washington on a president 
for the Chicago bank. Carl E. Allen, 51, will take the 
$50,000-a-year job on Oct. 1, after resigning his $100,000- 
plus post as president of Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
Foundry Co. 

Both sides were relieved when Allen accepted. The 
governors had used their veto power on Chicago’s first 
choice—Ermest C. Harris, 62, its first vice-president (BW— 
Apr.7'56,p32). ‘They wanted a younger man, a potential 
policymaker rather than an administrator. The veto irked 
the directors, who took a long time before finding a man— 
on their own board—acceptable to the governors. Allen 
had banking experience, having served as a vice-president 
of New York's First National City before going to 
CW&C. 

Allen was the second new, and young, man picked to 
head a Federal Reserve Bank. Alfred Hayes, 45, had suc- 
ceeded Allan Sproul as head of the New York bank (BW 
—May5’56,p25). 

° . . 


Cut in Southern Bell Phone Rates 
Ordered by Louisiana PSC 


The Louisiana Public Service Commission has ordered 
a $3.9-million-a-year cut in the rates of Southern Bell. It’s 
the first rate cut ordered for any of Mother Bell’s chicks 
since World War II, and PSC hinted that it might cut 
deeper later. 

The ruling orders that local pay phone calls be cut to 
>¢ from 10¢, with a 20% slash on intrastate long distance 
calls. ‘The PSC action resulted from a Southern Bell 
request for higher rates, and was based on the 50-page 
findings of a study that took several months. 

he study found that Southern Bell could finance its 
own expansion program if the parent AT&T did not 
siphon off profits. 

°* ¢« @ 


Cost of Money Holds High and Firm 
Except for Treasury’s 91-Day Bills 


This week’s Treasury offering of 91-day bills sold on a 
2.387% basis, the lowest since March. But the modest 
rate was strictly isolated; nowhere else where there any 
signs of the expected easing in the cost of money. On the 
contrary: . 

¢ In Tuesday's competitive bidding for $250-million 
AT&T debentures, two syndicates designated a 33% 
coupon. And the winners—headed by First Boston Corp. 
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and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.—got the bonds at 
102.1199% of par, or a 3.76% cost basis. 

¢ At the end of June, Moody's index of high-grade 
corporates hit its low for the year. Since then there has 
been virtually no recovery. 


Economic indicators this week provided something of 
a mixed grill. The Commerce Dept. reported that con- 
struction spending in June climbed seasonally to $4-bil- 
lion, a record for the month. For the first six months of 
1956, construction spending was $19.9-billion, a rise of 
2% over the year-before period. First-quarter liquidity 
of corporations was the lowest since the early 1940s, says 
SEC. Taxes plus a $3-billion boost in inventory buying 
told the story. . . . In the same period, U.S. manu- 
facturers had pre-tax profits of $7.4 billion, after-tax 
profits of $3.8-billion, and sales of $71.9-billion. All three 
figures set first-quarter highs, though they fell below the 
records set in fourth-quarter 1955. 


Corporate Reshufflings . . . 


In a $100-million deal, Blyth & Co., Inc., has acquired 
all outstanding stock of Dant & Russell, Inc., Portland 
(Ore.) shipping and timber company, and 98% of the 
stock of Coos Bay Lumber Co. (BW —Mar.10°56,p62). 
Both companies are being liquidated. Coos Bay has 
already sold its timber, and most other assets, to Georgia- 
Pacific Corp. for around $70-million. Jack R. Dant is buy- 
ing Dant & Russell's two subsidiary steamship companies. 

The old (1889) and large fur processing company of 
A. Hollander & Son, Inc., has been bought by a New 
York group headed by James S. Colt. 


. . . And Expansions 


The free world’s petroleum industry last year boosted 
its spending on expansion to $8.2-billion, compared with 
$7.7-billion in 1954, says Chase Manhattan Bank . . . 
Imperial Oil, Ltd., a Standard of Jersey subsidiary, will 
build a $25-million petrochemical plant at Sarnia, Ont. 
. .. Canadian Hydrocarbons, Ltd., of Winnipeg will start 
a $60-million pipeline from Alberta next year. 


7 - + 
Business Briefs 


The Internatienal Cotton Advisory Committee says 
world cotton production this year will roughly match 
last year’s 30-million bales. 


In May, world production of natural rubber was 140,- 
000 long tons, 5,000 tons above the year-before month, 
say the Commerce Dept. Consumption for the month 
was unchanged, at 152,000 tons. 


Sobriety aloft: Passengers will be limited to two drinks 
per flight by six major airlines on their domestic service. 
Top-size slug permitted is 1.6 oz. 


Big Board shuts back door: The New York Stock 
Exchange has changed its regulations to prevent compa- 
nies from buying and selling listings on the exchange by 
means of corporate shells. 
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Double-Row Angular Contact Ball 
oe Bearings 47.000 x 56.500 x 6.500 


Here are the bearings that “couldn't 
be built’’. . . as produced by Kaydon 


HE manufacturer who wanted these bearings 

had been told they “couldn't be built.” Or at 
least that’s what he’d been told until he contacted 
KAYDON. What he required was a bearing 56/4” in 
diameter combining high capacity, and excep- 
tional precision for concentricity and face runout 
that would fit in limited space. 

KAYDON designed a double-row angular contact 
ball bearing (see sketch at right). Actual tests 


\ 
have proved that the bearing fulfills every re- / v7 i" 
ee MN YA | 3230° 





CROSS SECTION — The bearing that 
couldn't be built 


BEARING 0 


BEARIN ORE 47 0000" 








quirement. 

If your designs require bearings of exceptional 
capacity, close-tolerance precision and/or very 
thin section — it will pay you to contact KAYDON of 
Muskegon. KAYDON has a long-standing reputation 
for accomplishing the near impossible. 

















Just Out! Get your copy of the new KAYDON 
Reali-Slim thin bearing catalog No, 54. 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
® Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 

ENGINEERING co RP. 


MUSEKEEGCONeMICHIGCAN oo 
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Admiral. 
Personal-Portable TV 


Big set performance at “second set"’ 
price...thanks to the miracle of 


Automation 


Opens Vast New Markets 


Automation, printed circuits and 
transistorization are the magic keys to this 
unique new set... weighing as little as 

16'2 pounds . . . built by automation to 
highest quality standards . . . priced so low 
that second and third sets will be bought 


for the home as frequently as extra radios. 


Admiral Corporation, Chicago 47 


PROGRESS—THROUGH GROWTH IN GROWTH INDUSTRIES 
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Republican chances of winning control of Congress are improving. The 
best break, of course, is Pres. Eisenhower’s announcement that he is still 
running and running hard. His drawing power is bound to help candidates 
in a lot of close districts. He promises a vigorous campaign based on his 
own Administration record, and on the Republican record in Congress over 
four years. 

ae 


The odds are Eisenhower will carry a majority in the House with him 
if he wins reelection. The majority would be small—no more than a hand- 
ful. 


There are equally good signs in the Senate of improved GOP chances 
in the way the ticket is shaping up in key races. The President is inducing 
strong party people to run. He practically drafted Ambassador John Sher- 
man Cooper to run in Kentucky for the Senate in order to strengthen the 
ticket there and take advantage of a Democratic factional fight. Cooper, 
a former senator, and Thurston Morton, former representative and Assistant 
Secy. of State, are probably the strongest Republican tandem in any state. 
The two seats the Republicans need for a majority of 49 could be won 
right there. 


Party politicians are well satisfied with their candidates in other close 
states. They see their odds as fair to good in a half dozen states where 
Democrats are up for reelection: in Washington, with Gov. Arthur Langlie, 
the convention keynoter, running as a popular Eisenhower man; in Nevada, 


with pro-Eisenhower Rep. Clifton Young opposing Democrat Alan Bible; in 
Oregon, with ex-Secy. of Interior Douglas McKay opposing Wayne Morse. 


One big gap still to be filled: The Republicans have yet to pick a Senate 
nominee in New York, where Democrat Herbert Lehman’s seat is up. Most 
politicians guess that New York Atty. Gen. Jacob Javits will run. But 
reports and rumors recur that White House persuasion will be used to try to 
get Thomas E. Dewey to run—not only to win a Senate seat but to aid in 
carrying New York in the Presidential race. Politicians say the idea is logi- 
cal, though they don’t yet believe Dewey will do it. 


Illness of ex-Sen. Millard Tydings in Maryland has given Republicans 
a break. Sen. John Marshall Butler, who defeated Tydings six years ago, 
has been regarded as not too strong. But Tydings has been ill almost since 
the day he won renomination, and Democrats are beginning to worry that 
he won’t be able to stay in the race. Butler would have a much better chance 
against another Democrat. 


Republicans have some worries, too. They admit they are in for tough 
races in Colorado, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Eisenhower’s showing on the 
stump can mean the difference between hanging on to those seats or losing 
them. And they are pessimistic about their chances to beat Democrats in 
Missouri, Arizona, and Oklahoma. 


Effect of Eisenhower’s announcement on the Democrats will begin to 
show soon. Adlai Stevenson’s moderation theme will come under harder 
attack from such rivals as Gov. Averell Harriman and Sen. Estes Kefauver. 
Their argument is that Eisenhower and the Democrats can’t walk down the 
middle of the road together. There wiil be demands from his supporters 
that Stevenson begin to move left to meet the challenge. 
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Stevenson’s intention to concentrate in the urban areas and Eastern 
states fits that pattern, too. He considers the election will be won, not in 
the farm belt, but in the cities. He expects to be moderate enough to hold 
the South, then concentrate the campaign in the East. Increasing talk that 
he prefers Sen. John Kennedy of Massachusetts as running mate emphasizes 
the Stevenson strategy. Kennedy, a Catholic and a liberal, is considered 
good bait for metropolitan voters. : 


Farm prices appear to be strengthening and this could let some of the 
political steam out of the farm recession by Election Day, and so help the 
Republicans. Observers believe there is more than a seasonal rise in current 
conditions. Though rains have improved the crop outlook, production still 
will be markedly below a year ago (page 30). A continued high consumer 
demand may hold hog and beef prices above their 1955 levels during the 
campaign months in the autumn. 


How to split the labor vote is a question taking on new emphasis in 
Republican headquarters. Secy. of Labor James P. Mitchell is stepping up 
his speechmaking and his activities with union groups. Republican head- 
quarters has put friendly union officials to work on establishing labor 
advisory committees. The GOP strategy is to play up the social and welfare 
accomplishments of the Administration as well as to see to it that candidates 
and speechmakers avoid criticism of union leaders. 


The Senate lobbying investigation is over for a while. Sen. John Mc- 
Clellan and his committee caused hardly a stir with the hearings on oil and 
gas industry activities during the natural gas legislation debate last spring. 
But this fall, McClellan will probe more deeply into about a dozen oil and 
gas companies, extending the hearings beyond the gas bill. to company 
lobbying on other matters. Whether the inquiry will extend into general 
business activities is still undecided. 


Security rules for government employees may be toughened again. 
The Supreme Court recently held that the government can’t fire employees 
‘n non-sensitive jobs for security reasons. The Administration is seeking 
legislation to nullify that decision. Chances of passage are about 50-50. 
The big factor against the measure is time. Congress expects to adjourn 
before the month’s end, and the legislation is still not before either house. 


Federal money for school construction is doomed for this year. Though 
Eisenhower sent a special message to Congress to revive the legislation 
that the House killed last week, Senate leaders have no intention of making 
a try. They see no way this year to avoid the segregation filibuster. 


Postal rate increases probably won’t be voted this session, despite 
House approval. Hearings start next week in the Senate on a bill that raises 
both first class and air mail by 1¢ an ounce. Many publishers are asking to 
be heard on the increases, which would step up their costs by as much as 
120% over a five-year period. Senate Democrats are cool to the legislation. 
and the ranking Republican on the committee, Sen. Frank Carlson, of Kan- 
sas, favors full hearings. 
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Lower Production Costs 


with Improved Kiln System 


Allis-Chalmers ““ACL” method of burning clinker to make cement in 
some instances can reduce the fuel required by as much as 40%. At 
the same time it requires less space and reclaims thousands of 
dollars worth of material that is allowed to escape with other systems. 

This is the kind of advanced machinery design and application 
engineering that helps cement producers keep costs in line—helps 
them meet the demands of a fast-growing nation for cement, and 
still more cement! Write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


For All industry 


The ACL process is an example of Allis-Chalmers service to the cement industry. In all major 
industries, Allis-Chalmers is known for its specialized skill in designing, building and applying a 
broad range of equipment to meet each industry’s production needs. Offices in principal cities. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS <&&* 


A-51S7 














Only STEEL 





The Beauty Is More Than Skin Deep. Look at 
the doorway for a minute. It is made from lus- 
trous, permanently attractive USS Stainless Steel. 
This is the entrance to a research laboratory that 
is in constant use. The Stainless will stay bright 
indefinitely, since the surface beauty goes all the 
way through. Stairless is hard, too, so it won’t dent 
and scratch like softer metals. 





Sinks Take A Beating, so why not design your new 
kitchen around a Stainless Steel sink and counter top? 
No other metal resists corrosion so well. Handsome 
Stainless sinks and tops won't chip; they are unaffected 
by the hottest utensils and wipe clean with a damp cloth. 








The Greatest Lift In The World. That derrick is lifting 800 tons of 
dead-weight—an all time world record. The total uplift being exerted is 
over 1300 tons. To build the derrick and barge required about 2000 tons 
of steel, and 40 tons of welding rods were needed. Nine miles of Wire 
Rope are used in the rigging of this equipment. 














Swampland Bucket Brigade. This cable tramway stretches through 314 
miles of Georgia swamp, hauling clay to the plant of a brick company. 
The buckets are carried on an endless 30,000 foot length of USS Tiger 
Brand Wire Rope. In six years, the tramway has carried over a million 
tons of clay; it has reduced hauling costs by 66%. 


Help keep our highways, beaches, and parks clean. Dis- 
pose of trash in a proper receptacile—wherever you are. 


KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL! € 


a 
This trade-mark is your guide 
to quality steel AN T F i L 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


See The United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 





THREE MEN 
AND A BUOY 


an Search 


The men are Cities Service geologists, the buoy 
a marker used in undersea oil exploration. 


That this search involves great expense, everyone 
agrees. That it will prove successful, no one can 
guarantee—since the odds for exploratory drilling are 
nine to one against a discovery. The Cities Service 
oil seekers, however, continue to chalk up impressive 
records in both land and sea exploration. Records such as 
1955’s one-out-of-three success ratio for test wells 
... far above the ratio for the oil industry. 


Here are other 1955 records : A new peak in 
production and sales of petroleum products, with sales 
up 17%...a6% increase in natural gas sales... 
an all-time high in stockholders’ equity . . . construction 
of an ultramodern Cities Service research laboratory 
to assure that this dynamic growth continues. 

The growth of Cities Service is planned not only 
in the company’s interests, but on the broader basis 
of what benefits the nation as well. 


We think it’s a good plan. 


CITIES & SERVICE 


Progress through Service 
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Industry Tries Selling by Seminar 


@ Marketing motto for many in heavy industry is: 
Bring customers in, don’t send salesmen out. 


@ To get message across to visiting customers, they‘re 
holding organized seminars in their plants. 


@ Nowadays, the customers want more of technical 
knowhow, less of the old-time salesman’s pitch. 


Nobody needs to be told that the 
heavy machinery that is putting so large 
a part of the verve into the U.S. econ- 
omy is getting more and more complex. 
But as this is happening, the selling job 
that heavy industry has to do is getting 
more and more complicated, too. So 
much hard cash, so much advance 
planning, so much heavy betting is in- 
volved in purchases of heavy machinery 
nowadays that the men who make big 
and expensive equipment are having to 
work up new marketing methods if 
they're to sell their products. 

Right now, they think they’ve found 
one answer to their selling problems: 
Don’t send your salesmen to your cus- 
tomers, bring your customers to your 
own plant. 

In one form or another, this is a 
time-honored device. It may turn up 
as a “casual” (yet carefully timed) in- 
vitation to “drop in and see us when 
you are in our neighborhood.” It may 
be an open-house to show off a new 
plant, or a tour designed for supervisory 
personnel. A_ research plant—Purina 
Ralston’s Research Farm is a case in 
point (BW—Mar.13’54,p48)—may make 
special bids to customers to bring their 
problems with them and find their 
solutions in the host’s products. 
¢ Refined Approach—More and more 
companies find that when they refine 
these occasional invitations they gain 
an important selling pitch. The re- 
finement is the regularly staged seminar, 
lasting one, two, three, or more days, 
put on for the customers’ technical 
men, the design and product engineers. 
Some of these seminars, like Westing- 
house Electric Corp.’s Machine Tool 
Electrification Forum, give experts from 
a number of companies a chance to pool 
their knowledge. Other companies— 
especially in the aviation field—use such 
seminars as their prime sales tools. 

One of the newcomers at the seminar 
game is Electro-Alloys Div. of American 
Brake Shoe Co. Over the past two 
years this outfit has held nearly a dozen 
seminars on the manufacture, metal- 
lurgy, and engineering of alloy at its 
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Elyria (Ohio) plant. Guests come from 
such blue-chip operations as Chrysler 
Corp., International Harvester, Bethle- 
hem Steel, Oliver Iron & Steel, U.S. 
Steel Research, Pickands Mather, Link 
Belt. They spend two days touring the 
facilities of Electro-Alloys and getting 
down to brass-tacks discussions of de- 
sign principles for trays, rails, retorts, 
hearth rolls, chain belt testing, and the 
like. 

¢ No Sample Cases—There are plenty 
of reasons why this kind of selling is 
growing. The sheer bulk of much of 
heavy industry’s product makes it an 
unlikely package for a salesman to tote 
from door to door. And a customer who 
is sinking tens or hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in new equipment wants to be 
sure what he is getting, and wants to 
know a lot about his supplier before he 
lays down his money. The quickest 
way for him to get the answers is to 
visit his suppiier’s plant. 

Twin Coach Co., in Buffalo, tells 
how it operates before it bids for a sub- 
contract supplying components to large 
aircraft manufacturers. Before it gets 
an invitation to bid, Twin Coach has a 
team of six to 12 experts come in to 
visit its plant. The team investigates 
nook and cranny: finances, cost account- 
ing, engineering and technical person- 
nel, traffic management, packaging, 
even water supply and cost and supply 
of power. 

Customers, of course, have always 
wanted to know these things. But to- 
day—in an era of huge industrial expan- 
sion, calling for new equipment that 
daily becomes more complex and more 
expensive—there is extra pressure to 
have all the answers before signing the 
purchasing contract. 
¢ Equipment Race—It would be dan- 
gerous for a customer to buy much of 
today’s heavy industrial equipment from 
a catalog or a salesman’s description. 
Innovations and improvements of old 
techniques and a constant flow of new 
processes and machinery keep customers 
hopping to stay abreast of the times. 
Seminars at which the beauties of these 


new industrial babies are expounded are 
a good way to introduce the new ma- 
chines and new processes. 

It’s no accident that the aviation in- 
dustry has gone in heavily for seminars, 
that International Business Machines 
has set up a Computer College for po- 
tential customers at Elmira, N. Y., or 
that Taylor Instrument Co. holds spe- 
cial demonstrations of its gasoline re- 
finery automation equipment at its 
Rochester (N. Y.) headquarters. 

Customers are responding enthusi- 
astically to these seminars. They're 
sending representatives from all over 
the U.S. and Canada, and some even 
from overseas. 

The host company usually picks up 
the tab for incidental entertaining, but 
the guests usually pay for their own 
transportation. 

There are some exceptions, especially 
when the host company has its own air- 
plane. And the NesTier Div. of Charles 
William Doepke Mfg. Co., near Cin- 
cinnati, finds that hiring a helicopter 
to fly potential customers from the air- 
port to its plant pays off in good. cus- 
tomer relations. 
¢ Costs—It is hard to say whether this 
form of selling costs more than the old 
doorbell-ringing technique. Some con- 
cerns believe it is much cheaper than 
keeping up a field sales force. In some 
cases, they can cut out the field force 
altogether. This is what happened when 
a group of three companies set up Al- 
den Research Laboratory, in Westboro, 
Mass. The laboratory is a promotional 
demonstration center for Alfax Paper 
& Engineering Co., Alden Electronics 
& Impulse Recording Equipment Co., 
and Alden Systems, Inc., and these 
companies keep no field sales forces. 
All their selling is done when prospec- 
tive customers visit their laboratory 
demonstrations. 

The new technique hasn’t been 

pushed = so far by most other com- 
panies. Westinghouse’s electronic and 
X-tay divisions in Baltimore, for ex- 
ample, give their prospects a complete 
sales pitch, but they do have a field 
sales force as well. 
« Soft-Selling—For the most part, 
though, selling at seminars is held to 
a very muted key. Most companies 
emphasize that the salesmen who follow 
up the seminars are the men who write 
the orders. Of course, the. salesmen are 
able to write their orders far more 
readily if the customer has seen the 
product and has had a detailed explana- 
tion of its accomplishments. 

One reason for the difference in the 
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A Compact Model to Fit Wherever 
You Need Variable Speed 


Horizontal 


left or right 


ape 41. 


A 


- yy 
; 


45 left or right) 
Vertical 


REEVES 


FRACTIONAL Vari-Speed MOTODRIVE 


; WHERE DO YOU NEED | > Reeves fractional hp. Motodrive is a 

| THE OUTPUT SHAFT? | complete power package, engineered in 

Motor side, control side, ; over 100 assemblies, providing the ad- 

agen og vantages of variable speed to your ma- 
chines—in minimum space. 

Choose from vertical, 45° or horizon- 
tal models in 4 to 1 hp... . get stepless 
accurate speeds—within a 2:1 to 10:1 
range—from as low as 3 rpm to a maxi- 
mum of 4660 rpm. 

Available in standard, weather resist- 
ant, totally enclosed or splash-proof en- 
closures; full range of manual or auto- 
matic controls. 

Reeves Motodrive—The right speed 
for every need .. . in any place. 


Write Dept. A23—M543 for ratings and dimensions 


REEVES DIVISION + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


RELIANC E-tncintaine cove 
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. « « Customers are less 
likely to ask the impossible 
of equipment they buy. . .” 


SEMINARS starts on p. 45 


intensity of the sales pitch is that in 
many cases seminars serve more than 
one purpose. General Electric Co., an 
old pro at the seminar game, makes a 
distinction here. “Developing a market 
is quite different from developing sales, 
although the two complement each 
other,” says J. J. Heuther, manager of 
GE’s Market Planning & Development 
Section of User Industries Sales Dept. 
For companies seeking market develop- 
ment rather than immediate sales the 
sales pitch at seminars is soft. 

¢ Results—lew companies care to make 
any estimates of the practical dollar re- 
turns in sales of such programs. Elec- 
tro-Alloys believes there has been enough 
increase in orders from its older cus- 
tomers to warrant continuing its new 
program. But company after company 
points to the fact that it has no difh- 
culty in filling its roster for a seminar. 

There are certain pitfalls, some com- 
panies admit. One problem, says Ben- 
dix Aviation, is to get together at the 
right time the correct composite group 
from all over the country. Occasionally, 
companies have stubbed their toes by 
forgetting to include some concern with 
a stake in their products—and have 
made enemies instead of making 
friends. Worse yet, one extrusion sup- 
plier ruefully notes, customers some- 
times will come in, watch an extrusion 
process, and after soaking up all avail- 
able information, will buy presses of 
their own so they can turn out extru- 
sions for themselves. 
¢ Gains—But the overwhelming vote 
among manufacturers who put on such 
shows is favorable. Whether the effort 
aims at developing new markets—which 
may entail product development—as in 
the case of Monsanto Chemical Co. 
(BW—Jun.16°56,p185)—or immediate 
sales, they cite these advantages: 

There’s nothing like a captive market, 
and a customer under your own roof is 
a complete captive. 

Customer-supplier understanding im- 
proves significantly, says Electro-Alloys’ 
sales manager, William D. Raddatz. 
Customers, with their new understand- 
ing of the processes involved in turning 
out the products they buy, are less likely 
to ask the unnecessary—or the impossi- 
ble—from the equipment they buy. 

The feedback of information works 
both ways. Companies that hold semi- 
nats often get tips from their customers. 
One seminar guest at Electro-Alloys 
asked the host company’s engineers, 
“Why do you use such a high nickel 
content in the alloy on that unit?” The 
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“lama Burlington Man” 


e I’m a Burlington Freight Traffic Repre- 
sentative, assigned to one of my railroad’s 
many traffic offices. 

It is my job to sell shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight on Burlington’s fast, 
efficient, dependable service... keep them 
informed where their shipments are and 
when they will be delivered . . . provide 
rates or schedules... and perform other 
services helpful to our customers. 

The Burlington carefully trains its 
Traffic Representatives to be well in- 
formed about the facilities and service 
available to the public. My railroad is a 
leader . . . modern, efficient and progres- 
sive. It has earned the confidence and 
respect of shippers and travelers. 

It’s always with pride that I say, 

“J am a Burlington Man!”’ 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 





INES: Eucrywhere West 
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engineers discovered they had no good 
answer—and that there was no good 
reason for using so much expensive 
nickel. Joy Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh machinery producer, is another 
one that reports customers often come 
up with ideas. From Joy’s viewpoint, 
this has the pleasant result that the cus- 
tomers are apt to buy equipment when 
they feel it embodies their own ideas. 

Seminars open doors for salesmen 
who have had trouble getting to see 
potential customers. They establish the 
personal contacts that count for so 
much in this kind of custom selling. 
Electro-Alloys thinks this is significant: 
In its two-year experiment with semi- 
nars, it has watched the caliber of its 
visitors move from engineers and metal- 
lurgists to chief engineers and top tech- 
nicians. 

Sales managers in many heavy equip- 
ment companies feel that the chide 
selling approach in their industry is 
changing. The older “‘seat-of-my-pants” 
salesmen who are low on_ technical 
knowhow and strong on selling are dis- 
appearing fast. Replacing them are the 
younger engineering graduates, perhaps 
less qualified from the sales point of 
view, but with more factual knowledge 
and a better understanding of the cus- 
tomer’s problems. 








It’s O.K... 
i've got the 
FORT HOWARD 
PAPER TOWELS! 





If you want a paper towel that takes the drip 
out of a dunking, rely on Fort Howard Paper 
Towels — because Fort Howard’s Stabilized 
Absorbency keeps paper towels fresh and 
fully absorbent regardless of towel age. 





Small Loom, Big Seller 


This small loom doesn’t look like a 
producing arm of a big business, but 
it’s part of the operation of Mooresville 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C., member of 
Burlington Industries, Inc. Its job: 
turning out textile samples. Five op- 
erators and two stylists can make 
samples of new fabrics patterns in one 
or two days on the small loom; on the 
power looms, the job takes four to six 
weeks. Since timing is important in 
FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN selling style, the small Bsr a good 

For 37 Years Manufacturers of Quality Towels, Toilet Tissue merchandiser—buvers can order closer to 
and Paper Napkins the selling season. END 


That’s why you can buy Fort Howard Towels 
in economical quantities and know the last 
case will be just as absorbent as the first. And 
remember, only Fort Howard offers the 18 
grades and folds that assure low-cost user 
satisfaction for every type of washroom. 


Call your Fort Howard distributor salesman 
4 today . . . he has the towel to fit your needs! 
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Rating Raters 


$100,000 study meas- 
ures the yardsticks by which 
printed advertising is rated. 
Its findings fill 600 pages. 


Everybody who spends money on 
printed advertising—the manufacturer, 
agencies, and media—is vitally con- 
cerned with the attention his ads get. 
The last few years have seen a mount- 
ing interest in various methods of rat- 
ing ad readership. Now, the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation has released 
its long-awaited $100,000 study on 
Printed Advertising Rating Methods. 

For researchers willing to dig into 
three thick volumes containing over 
600 pages and 60,000 figures, the 
PARM data answer a lot of questions 
about the three principal melliods for 
rating ads. And the study sheds light 
on how certain specific factors affect 
rating results. 

The three rating techniques under 
study are: 

Aided recall, by which a reader dur- 
ing an interview talks about ads after 
being shown the name of a manufac- 
turer or product but not the ads them- 
selves. 

Recognition, by which the reader 
during an interview is shown ads and 
asked questions about them. 

Reader interest, by which a reader 
is mailed the publication being rated 
and returns it, marked to show the ads 
that interested him. 

lo study these -hree methods, the 
PARM Committee, headed by Sher- 
wood Dodge, vice-president of Foote, 
Cone & Belding, ran surveys of its 
own, duplicating substantially methods 
used by three commercial services repre- 
sentative of the three techniques. In- 
cluded were Gallup & Robinson, Inc., 
Princeton (aided recall); Daniel Starch 
& Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y. (recogni- 
tion); and Readex, Inc., Mahtomedi, 
Minn. (reader interest). Field work 
and tabulations were handled for the 
committee by Alfred Politz Research, 
Inc. 
¢ Fatigue Factor—The data accumu- 
lated were studied to determine the 
influence 14 different factors had on 
results. The study indicated, for ex- 
ample, that because of fatigue scores 
fall off as the interview progresses. This 
is important in judging ad ratings in 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIMEs.- 


all-steel buildings 


with a luxury look 









































The eye-appeal of far more expensive 
materials, plus the strength and low cost 
of steel! That’s what you get with Stran- 
Steel’s new Rigid Frame building line 
with exclusive Stran-Satin wall. Stran- 
Satin, a new satin-finish steel by National 
Steel, offers beauty and attractiveness 
never before achieved in pre-engineered 
metal buildings. Spangle-free Stran- 
Satin has a durable, noncorrosive, full 


yours with 


the new 


commercial zinc coating, plus a new 
rib design. 


These new clear-span buildings are ideal 
for manufacturing, processing, ware- 
housing or distribution. Five clear-span 
widths—40, 50, 60, 70, and 80 ft. With 
these good-looking Stran-Steel build- 
ings you get quality construction, fast 
erection and easy expansion. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan © A Unit of 


NATIONAL STEEL ate CORPORATION 
Here's where you can get more information: 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg.; Cleveland 15, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd.; Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd., 
Ecorse; Houston 5, Tex., 2444 Times Blvd. ; Minneapolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St.; Kansas City 16, Mo., 1322 Burlington; 
Son Francisco 4, Cal., 235 Montgomery St.; Washington 6, D.C., 1200 18th St., N.W. Dealers in principal cities. 


thick magazines. In testing, a system 
of rotating ads is needed to offset the 
fatigue factor. 

On the other hand, ad ratings did 
not seem to be appreciably affected by 
whether the magazine was obtained 
through subscription or newstand 
purchase. END 
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Mannequins parade before Moscow women at a U. S.-type style show at the G. U. M. department store 


What the Stylish Lady Comrade 


“Soviet women must be well 
dressed.” 

These were the words with which 
an announcer recently opened a fashion 
show at G.U.M., Moscow’s biggest de- 
partment store (pictures). 

It will be a long time before Russian 
women are well dressed by Western 
standards. Around Moscow, the average 
woman wears a drab, ill-fitting dress, 
or, for summer wear, a loud flowered 
print, low-heeled shoes, and often cot- 
ton stockings. 
¢ Price Factor—One good reason for 
the drab look is price. Clothes are ex- 
pensive in the Soviet Union. A decent 
dress costs at least 400 rubles ($100 at 
the official rate of exchange). That’s 
the equivalent of one month’s pay for 
a secretary. And girdles—a necessity 
that the stylish U.S. woman grins and 
bears—are rare luxuries among their 
Soviet counterparts. 

Nevertheless, Moscow women want 
to look modish. Women there yearn 
for new styles, better clothes, better 
fabrics. They jammed the G.U.M. ex- 
hibit—which featured new silk fabrics— 
and several other similar shows, even 
though they had to pay five rubles to 
get in. Their eagerness is just one sign 





AUDIENCE registers wishful thinking as silk-clad models show off their wares. Most 
Soviet women have to be content with drab, ill-fitting dresses and cotton stockings. 
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on Red Square. 


All-Electric Thermo-Fax needs no 


OPYING MACHINE 


chemicals, negatives, rr 


Will Wear 


of the pressure on the Soviet govern- 
ment to increase the output and quality 
of consumer goods. Americans visiting 
the U.S.S.R. this summer find evidence 
of this pressure on every hand. 

e Sisters All—At the G.U.M. show, 
there were other signs that women the 
world over respond to much the same 
things. While the six mannequins 
paraded before mere than 500 women 
and a handful of brave men, a hep 
violinist and pianist banged out “I Got 
Rhythm,” “Caravan,” “Smoke Gets in 
Your Eves,” and other American 
favorites. 

At one point, though, the routine 
broke sharply with U.S. custom. As 
the announcer described each model, 
the women who looked on could take 
their choice. They could go buy the 
dress readymade at the store. Or—and 
many prefer to do this—they could buy 
the pattern at the store (the announcer 
always gave the pattern number), and 
get their own dressmaker to do the 
work. Either way, they would pay from 
400 to 600 rubles. 

Last month, several British models 
were in Moscow, displaying the latest 
in British fashions for the Soviet 
audience. 
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or translucencies 


Now! Make copies of the things you 
need copied most . . . when you need 
them most! The amazing 4-second 
THERMO-FAX Copying Machine 
needs no chemicals, masters or translu- 
cencies . . . makes perfect copies of 
your originals whether typed, written, 
printed or drawn, by electricity alone. 
Copies cost as littleas 44¢ ea. ..no 
special installations are necessary. Use 
the coupon below to get the facts on 
the exclusive All-Electric way to copy. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Duplicating Products 


The term THERMO-FAX is a registered trade-mark of 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Gen- 

eral — 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
in Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Dept. HR-7146, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please send complete details on the new 
All-Electric, 4-Second way to save money and time in my office copying. 


Name 





Company 





Position 





Address 
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THESE LEADING UTILITIES HAVE INVESTED $300,000,000 
IN C-E CONTROLLED CIRCULATION BOILERS SINCE 1950 


* Boston Edison Company 
Carolina Power & Light Company 


Chicago District Electric Generating 
Corporation 


*Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 


*Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company 


*Commonwealth Edison Company 
*Consumers Power Company 
*Detroit Edison Company 

*Duke Power Company 

*Illinois Power Company 


*Kansas City Power & Light Company 


Kansas Power & Light Company 
*Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 


*Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company 


Pennsylvania Electric Company 
*Philadelphia Electric Company 
*Potomac Electric Power Company 


*Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company 


*Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 


*South Carolina Electric & Gas 
Company 


*Southern California Edison Company 


*Tennessee Valley Authority 


*Virginia Electric & Power Company 


*Wisconsin Electric Power Company 





The following engineering firms 
were associated with one or more 
of the above instaliations:— 


Bechtel Corporation 

Black & Veatch 

Commonwealth Associates, Inc. 
Ebasco Services, Inc. 

Gilbert Associates, Inc. 
Jackson & Moreland 

Sargent & Lundy 


Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation 


United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 








*More than one unit. 











GTEAM GENERATING UNITS; NUCLEAR REACTORS; 


SUCCESS STORY 


..and they were there! 


In December 1941, this group of engineers watched the 
“kick-off” to the most remarkable success story in 
power boiler history. They were visiting the Somerset 
Station of the Montaup Electric Company, Somerset, 
Mass., to inspect a new boiler . . . a controlled circu- 
lation boiler. 

Nearly 10 years elapsed before utility companies — 
restricted during the War and confronted, postwar, 
with a vast pent-up demand for power — were in a 
position to consider basically different equipment. 
Then, in July, 1950, Virginia Electric & Power Com- 
pany, in collaboration with their consultants, Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation, ordered a C-E Con- 
trolled Circulation Boiler. The swing was on! Leading 
utilities from coast to coast ordered and reordered 
Controlled Circulation Boilers to a present total invest- 


ment of about $300,000,000. The equivalent turbine 
capacity of these boilers is more than 12,000,000 kw, or 
over 13 percent of the total fuel-generated capacity of 
the whole utility industry. 

Such large-scale acceptance of a new design of boiler 
in so short a period of time is unique. As a matter of 
fact there is nothing in the annals of the power history 
that even approaches it. 

The development of the Controlled Circulation 
Boiler is another example of Combustion’s design lead- 
ership in the field of steam generation . . . leadership 
that makes it worth your while to consider C-E Boilers 
for your steam requirements whether large or small . 
utility or industrial . . . power, heating or process. 
There’s a type and size of C-E Boiler that’s just right 
for your needs, 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 4 


Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FLASH ge A SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; 
cooul DOMESTIC WATER HEATERS; SOU PIPE 


ING UNITS; 


8-937 





WOME HEATING ANO 





Through RCA Microwave Radio, every turnpike inter- 
change, tunnel, maintenance center, toll booth, police 
barracks, service vehicle and patrol car are linked 
together by instantaneous, positive radio contact. Com- 
munication to or from any of these points is accomplished 
at the speed of electricity. With microwave on the job, 
operating personnel control the road around the clock, 
during normal traffic loads or emergencies... in fair 
weather or foul. 


RCA Microwave Systems are in increasing use by public 
utilities, pipelines, transportation systems, local, munic- 
ipal and state agencies where centralization demands 





RCA TV Cameras, used today RCA Sound Systems are engineered 


any television stotions, are part of to give the best in internal commu- 


mplete line of high quality equip- nications. Widely used by industrial 
plants, schools and large institutions 


for speech or music. 


ment RCA supplies for radio and 
television broadcasting stations. 


RADIO CORPORATION 


How Turnpikes Keep Traffic Moving... With RCA Microwave Radio 











detailed, reliable control of communication. For smaller, 
less widespread operations, a “packaged”? RCA Micro- 
wave System offers dependability at low cost. World re- 
nowned RCA Service is always available to engineer, 
install and maintain the microwave system to meet your 
specific requirements. 


For free booklet on the profitable uses of RCA Micro- 
wave, or for information on other RCA electronic prod- 
ucts, write Dept. G-163, Radio Corporation of America, 
Commercial 
Camden, N.J. 


Electronic Products, 


Bidg. 


15-1, 





RCA Electron Microscopes are vital 
research tools of science and indus- 
try. They permit clear observation 
and photography of particles less 
than 1/5,000,000th of an inch. 


RCA Mobile 2-Way Radio provides 
instant. 2-way communication be- 
tween ©ffice and vehicles in the 
field. It speeds service, cuts cost, 
mileage and telephone expense. 


o f AMERICA 








Five-day exhibition gives Detroit businessmen new 


thoughts on an underdeveloped market as 


Negroes Stage a 


WEALTHY Charles Diggs says his race will 
soon account for a third of U.S. market. 
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Last week, a wealthy leader of De- 
troit’s 340,000 or so Negroes set out to 
show members of his race how they 
compare economically with their white 
brethren, Charles C. Diggs (picture), a 
former bellhop, mortician, and Michi- 
gan state senator who figures his worth 
at roughly $7-million, staged a five-day 
“Negro Panorama of Progress.” 

The purpose of the production, ac- 
cording to Diggs, was “to give Negroes 
a sense of economic belonging,” and to 
point up the growing buying potential 
of the Negro. According to an official 
of Diggs Enterprises, which sponsored 
the show, Negroes make up between 
27% and 30% of the total Detroit 
market, compared with about 25% on 
the national le@el. He also contended 
that Negroes in Detroit are buying more 
a and going into business on a 
larger scale than anywhere else. 

A report last month by the Detroit- 
area study group of the University of 
Michigan bears out the Diggs estimate 
The report shows that the median in- 
come for Negro households was $4,100 


Progress Show 


While this figure was $2,000 


in 1955. 
lower than that for white households 
in the same year, it was 11% higher 
than for 1954, and 18% ahead of 
1951. The study group says that the 
1955 figure represents “one of the high- 
est Negro income figures that may be 
found in a large American city.” 

¢ Criteria—The show attracted 
exhibitors, who paid $21,245 for space 
in 117 booths. The exhibitors included 
24 Negro businesses, or one-third of 
the total. This was in line with one 
of the goals of Negro businessmen- 
that Negroes will account for one 
third of the entire American market 
within the next five years. 

To participate in the show, 
decreed, exhibitors must fall into one 
or more of three categories. They 
must be (1) Negro-owned; or (2) com- 
panies sympathetic to and previously 
identified with constructive pursuits of 
the Negro in particular or the progress 
of all Americans in general; or (3) em- 
ploy Negroes and give them equal op- 
portunity for advancement. General 


=> 


Diggs 
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Hortonspheres®, designed, fabricated and erected by CB&I, are 
pressure vessels built to store and prevent the escape of volatile 
hydrocarbons. As modern as tomorrow in concept, shape and appli- 
cation, they have become a symbol often used to denote progress 
in the petroleum industry. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company, originator of the Hortonsphere, 
has complete designing, fabricating and erecting facilities, with 
four strategically located plants, all fully equipped to create special 
or standard structures to meet your most rigid specifications. Write 
our nearest office for further information. 


Above: Three of four 12,000-bbl. Hortonspheres built for 75 |b. 
per sq. in. working pressure at Lion Oil Company, Luling, La. 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities . . . Aircraft, 
Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp and Paper In- 
dustries . . . and Industry at large. 










Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlante * Birmingham © Boston © Chicago © Cleveland © Detroit * Houston 
New York * Philedelphia * Pittsburgh © Salt Loke City * Son Francisco 
Seattle * South Pasadena * Tulse 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY ond GREENVILLE, PA. 
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companies that came up to snuff in- 
cluded Ford Motor Co., Studebaker- 
Packard, Plymouth, Detroit Office 
Equipment, Better Brands Distributors, 
Canada Dry, Camation Milk, and 
Michigan Bell Telephone. a 
companics represented included Great 
Lakes Life Insurance Co., Hawkins Ap- 
parel Shop, Maxine Powell Modeling 
Studio, Ebony Magazine, Allan Super- 
market, and Porter’s Wallpaper Co. 

Panorama officials report revenue 

from gate and programs ran about $57,- 
500, and that the total cost was between 
$50,000 and $75,000. 
¢ Floor Show--To dramatize his show 
—which he called The Moving Story of 
Black Glory—Diggs got the best Negro 
talent available and took over the De- 
troit Fairgrounds. Such S—— 
as Dizzy Gillespie, Mahalia Jackson, 
and Duke Ellington entertained. A 
Negro Hall of Fame was set up, and 
awards made to persons who have con- 
tributed to the advancement of the 
Negro race. Recipients included 
Henry Ford II, Branch Rickey, and 
Jackie Robinson. And New York 
dramatist Powell Lindsay staged a two- 
hour show depicting Negro contribu- 
tions to America. 
e Five-Year Plan—Diggs Enterprises, 
which sponsored the show, was formed 
in April, 1955, for $500,000 and incor- 
porated livery and ambulance service, 
a florist shop, a casket company, and a 
building and housing corporation. At 
the time of incorporation, Diggs—who 
also is president of the Detroit Metro- 
politan Mutual Assurance Co. (assets: 
$2-million-plus) and who controls the 
House of Diggs funeral home (a $500,- 
000 enterprise)—annownced a “Five- 
Year Plan” of expansion. 

Diggs estimates that the plan would 
make Diggs Enterprises a $5-million 
corporation at the end of the five years. 
It inchudes construction of a television 
and radio sales and service division— 
which also will control the building of 
private housing projects—and a super- 
market. The program calls for expan- 
sion at the rate of $l-million a year 
and is designed, says Diggs, “to elimi- 
nate the many problems caused by the 
Negro’s lack of economic security, by 
providing the means whereby he can 
create his own security through sound 
business enterprise.” A stock sale of 
$19,909 was made upon incorporation, 
and of the more than 700 stockholders, 
only half a dozen are white. 

Diggs, now 65, started his career as 
a bellhop in Mississippi. He trans- 
ferred his bellhopping to Detroit's 
Cadillac Hotel. He worked in a shoe 
repair shop and a Philadelphia shipyard 
during World War I, later returned to 
Detroit as a mortician. He surrendered 
his ligense only recently because the 
business conflicted with his position 
in the insurance company. END 
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Stamping out- 
put Up 400% 


Ovtput Up 
192% On 


Lethe Turning 


4 Holes 
Drilled 7 
Times as Fast 
Reaming Pro- 
duction Doubled 


Bead Rolling Time 
Cut 50% 


The key to every one of these production 


gains is a unique air cylinder whose 


Production in- 
crease In Sur- 
face Milling 


basic cost was less than the operator’s 


weekly pay check. . 


Deep Hole 
Drilling Output 
Increased 
350% 


End Milling Time 


Counterboring Cut 54% 


Production 
Jumped 133% 

Every machining operation pictured here is being done on 
inexpensive, shop built, special purpose machines. Designed 
either by the companies’ own engineers or by a Bellows 
Field Engineer, the machines were built from parts normally 
available in every tool room. But the heart of each machine 
—the thing that makes it tick — is one or more Bellows 
Air Motors — an air cylinder so different that it has sparked 
the creative imagination of tool engineers and production 
men in more than ten thousand plants. 

This air cylinder, alone among all air cylinders made, com- 
bines the speed and flexibility of air, the sureness of elec- 
trical control, and, with the Bellows Hydro-Check control, 
the smoothness of hydraulics, all in one compact, packaged 
power unit. 

Bellows Air Motors can be applied to hundreds of different 
standard machines to speed up feeding or ejection of parts; 
to feed tools faster, more accurately, safer; to permit rela- 
tively unskilled operators to turn out top quality work. 
‘They can be incorporated in special machines to perform 
any repetitive push, pull, lift or turn motion. The range of 
their usefulness is limited only by the ingenuity of the user. 


400% Production Gain 
in Drilling and Tapping 


These new 
booklets tell 


the story 


write FoR THEM TODAY! 


Here in these fast reading 4-color bulletins is the 
dramatic story of Bellows Air Motors and other 
Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” Devices. Packed full 
of design information, case history data, photographs 
and diagrams — information every man concerned 
with costs and production should have. They are 
free on request. Ask for Bulletins ML-3 and BM-25. 
Write — Dept. BW756, The Bellows Co., Akron 9, 
Obio. In Canada, Bellows Pneumatic Devices of 
Canada, Lid., Toronto. 


813A-1 


the BellowSco. 


AKRON '9, OHIO 








Meeting 
Competition 
Head On 


Given equal ability — whether it is 
in business, stock market, cards, 
or what have you — the man with 
the ready cash enjoys an edge in 
timing — as well as a psychological 
advantage. 


If your business is never at a loss 
for cash, you can do everything 
your competitor does — most times 
better. 


The business of Crompton Factor- 
ing is to see that you always have 
cash for the needs of your business. 
How? By converting your receiv- 
ables into cash as soon as you ship 

. day by day . . . every day of 
the year just as long as you keep on 
shipping. How much does this ser- 
vice cost? Not as much as the over- 
head we save you. No more over- 
head in credit checking, receivable 
bookkeeping, collection costs, cred- 
it losses. We assume all this. You 
figure it out. 


The Human Factor 


In Marketing 


Minute Maid to Put Its Own Label 


On Broader Line of Frozen Foods 


Minute Maid Corp., with a broad line of frozen foods under its 
Snow Crop belt, is planning a similar line for the Minute Maid 
label. Last week the company announced that it would start 
marketing frozen fruits and vegetables under the Minute Maid 
name. Until now, Minute Maid has meant frozen concentrates— 
plus, in a few markets, frozen steaks and potatoes. 

Like Snow Crop, which Minute Maid bought a year and a half 
ago, (BW —Dec.11'54,p42), the new line will sell at premium 
prices. This year it will appear only in upstate New York. 

Apparently the company is simply out for a bigger share of 
the thriving frozen food market. A few weeks ago, Pres. John M. 
Fox told the Society of Security Analysts in St. Louis that his 
company’s sales (including all lines) currently were running at 
the annual rate of $115-million to $120-million, against a total 
of $106-million last year. Both Snow Crop and Minute Maid 
lines are ahead. Earnings, though, may be off in 1956 because 
the high price of Florida citrus has cut into profits. 


Florida House Plugs Air Delivery 
To Boost Midwest Mail Order Sales 


Florida Fashions, an Orlando mail order house selling dresses 
and sportswear, mainly on the East Coast and in the Midwest, 
has gone into air mail delivery with a strong marketing push. 
It has set up a new drop-mailing schedule with Riddle Airlines, 
Inc., to fly packages to Chicago for regular mailing from that city. 

Drop mailing isn’t new. But Florida Fashions believes its stress 
on this delivery technique as a selling point is new. Its catalogues 
offer customers a “flying dime” service—for an extra 10¢, this 
speeds deliveries by five days or more. Special air-service stickers 
on the parcels also promote the service. 

The company, with one of the biggest payrolls in Orlando, 
won't give out sales figures. It says, though, that it receives 
between 7,000 and 8,000 orders a -day. 


GE Enters New Transistor in Race 


To Win Hams and Do-It-Yourselfers 


Radio hams and do-it-yourself addicts have been getting some 
special attention from electronics manufacturers who want to 
acquaint them with the use of transistors in place of vacuum 
tubes. The latest bid comes from General Electric Co.’s Semi- 
Conductor Products Dept., which has announced a new high 
frequency transistor to sell for well under $2, or about the same 





as a comparable tube. 

Last November Raytheon Mfg. Co. came out with a transistor 
aimed at this market, and priced at 99¢. Amateur radio fans 
reportedly were enthusiastic. Now GE is trying to siphon off 
some of the enthusiasm for its high frequency transistor. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 

1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 

Crompton-Richmond-Joel Hurt Co. 
Glenn Building, Atlanta 1, Georgia 
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So cool, so refreshing 


And so delicious, too! Your favorite soft drinks 
are better than ever in cans. Handy cans 

are light, compact, and they chill so quickly. 
No bother with empties, just throw them away. 
“Tin” cans are actually 99 per cent steel. 
Bethlehem supplies can manufacturers with 
high-quality tin plate, thin sheets of steel 
which are coated with sparkling tin. 


BETHLEHEM 





FINANCE 








Bank of America (S.F.)...........4- 
Bankers Trust Co. (N.Y.).......... 
Boatmen's National Bank (St. L.). ... 
California Bank (L. A.)............ 


Central-Penn National Bank (Phila.). . 
Chase Manhattan Bank (N.Y.)..... 


Cleveland Trust. Ces. ..« ss:0 008556 
Fidelity Unicn Trust Co. (Newark)... 


Fived Metiagutt Gian. < . ou beeewe eee 
First National City Bank (N.Y.)...... 
First Penna. Banking & Tr. (Phila.). . . 
Fort Worth National Bank 

Franklin National (Long Island) 


Guaranty Trust (N.Y.)............ 
Harris Trust & Savings (Chi.)....... 
Marine Trust of W. N.Y. (Buffalo). . . 
Mellon Nat. B, & T. (Pitts.)......... 
J. P. Morgan & Co. (N.Y.)......... 


Nat. Bk. of Commerce (New Orleans). 
National Bank of Detroit 

New York Trust Co. (N.Y.)......... 
Northern Trust Co. (Chi.).......... 
Philadelphia National Bank 


Rhode Island Hosp. Trust (Prov.).... 
Sterling N. B. & T. Co. (N.Y.)...... 
Trade Bank & Trust (N.Y.)......... 
Tradesmen's Bank & Trust (Phila.). .. . 
Union Planters N. B. (Memphis) 





The Commercial Banks at Midyear: A Sampling 





American N. B. & T. Co. (Chi.). .... .$ 331 ¢ 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank (N.Y.) 





DEPOSITS 


Percent 
in Loons 


Amount 
(In Millions) 
June 30, Dec. 31 
1956 1955 


349 
8,803 
2,494 

222 

764 


226 
6,789 
2,896 
1,353 

445 


2,718 
6,309 
984 
270 
391 


2,714 
709 
659 

1,674 
790 


224 
1,880 
703 
736 
910 


290 
142 

79 
273 
315 


1956 
39% 
60 


1955 


32% 
54 
57 
35 
43 


60 
54 
45 
47 


8,499 
2414 
204 
800 


215 
6,574 
2,734 
1,332 

442 


2,584 
6,250 
938 
254 
369 


2,449 
708 
618 

1,686 
790 


223 
1,750 
701 
685 
888 


285 
133 

73 
254 
291 


62 
41 
49 


67 
57 
54 
53 
42 39 


56 49 
56 51 
59 54 
47 46 
68 60 


60 55 
50 46 
44 848 
42 45 
52s §2 


37 35 
39 33 
59 52 
33 30 
52 46 


56 50 
56 49 
66 52 
57 54 
55 52 


47 


Percent in 
Cash & Gov'ts 


1956 1955 
60%, 66% 
38 43 
47 51 
48 53 
50 57 


40 44 
45 47 
44 51 
45 50 
50 54 


47 54 
44 47 
47 50 
55 53 
43 43 


52 55 
51 
48 
54 
59 


63 
67 
56 
57 
54 


57 
56 
53 
49 
50 


RATIO OF DEPOSITS 
TO CAPITAL FUNDS 


1936 


22:1 
15:1 
10:1 
13:1 
15:1 


1955 


24:1 
18:1 
10:1 
15:1 
17:1 


10:1 
13;1 
15:1 
16:1 
13:1 


13:1 
11:1 
13:1 
18:1 
15:1 
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...And the Earnings Are Fine 


If you want a quick index of eco- 
nomic activity in the past six months, 
take a look at the midvear statements 
flooding from the nation’s commercial 
banks this week. The most striking 
thing is the record pace of business 
loans—and a continuing dip in deposits 
at the big banks in Chicago and New 
York. 

It’s the demand for money, rather 
than the slight slide in deposits, that 
has been the biggest factor in moving 
record percentages of bank deposits 
into loans. As the table shows, bank- 
ers have poured nearly every available 
dollar into lucrative lending activities; 
traditional ideas of how big a chunk 
of deposits should be kept in cash and 
U.S. government securities have mostly 
gone out the window. 
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In the sampling of 30 big and small 
U.S. commercial banks in the table, 
you'll find two-thirds with more than 
50% of their deposits out in loans. 
Of these, half a dozen have lent over 
60% of their deposits. By midyear 
last vear—and 1955 was no slouch for 
loan activitv—onty 13 of the 30 had 
more than 50% of their deposits loaned 
out; and only two of them had as 
much as 60% of deposits in loans. 
¢ Tight Position—Anything over 60% 
of deposits in loans leaves most big 
banks in a pretty tight situation. Most 
have to keep 20% —for New York and 
Chicago it’s 22%—of their deposits 
for reserve requirements of the Federal 
Reserve. If they are lending more 
than 60% of deposits at the same 
time, they don’t have much left in 


the way of cash and governments and 
other investments. 

In the first six months of this year, 
business loans by the weekly reporting 
banks expanded by a record $2.2-bil- 
lion, to a record $28.8-billion total at 
midyear. This compares with a gain 
of $1-billion through the first half of 
1955, and the previous record first half 
—$1.4-billion in 1951, when the Korean 
War was spurring expansion. 
¢ New Pattern—For two years, busi- 
ness loans have failed to follow the 
long established pattern of a gradual 
decline to the March tax date, then a 
sharp rise, followed by a long slide right 
up to harvest time. A big factor has 
been the shift in corporate tax pay- 
ments, under the Mills Plan. Last year, 
50% of 1954 taxes were paid in March, 
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A building "Whodunit" 


The Case . 
of the Missing 
Outlets 























@ The story you are about to read is true...all names 


except ‘““R-C Duct Floors” and ‘“Ceco-Meyer Steelform Con- R-C Duct Floors 
assure ample 
2 ” , . electrical con- 
struction” are changed to protect those who were uninformed nections tor every 
office equipment 

. rT: 4° . . . arrangement. 
at the time. Victim in the case—Samson Company —robbed Ducts are buried 
7 in structural con- 

. ae . crete between 
of efficiency because of missing electrical outlets—work held jolete. Outlets 
as 2 feet along 


up in broad daylight. For their new building an architect ome, 
came up with a clue that broke the case. Electrical flexibility 
was achieved with R-C Duct Floors provided by Ceco-Meyer 
Steelform Construction. Result: Plenty of outlets for future 


re-arrangement of office equipment and a saving of 25% in 





floor framing costs. Case closed. See a Ceco Sales Engineer 


for help on your building problem. 








nee 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities There's no better way to build than with reinforced concrete. And the best 
caco way to frame concrete floors is with Ceco-Meyer Steelform Construction 
sSTeeu General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois .. + rugged, firesafe, with savings in steel and concrete. Steelforms are 

reused floor to floor . . . save money, time and lumber. 
In construction products Ceco Engineering makes 
the big difference 4 








STEELFORMS/ CONCRETE REINFORCING / WINDOWS. SCREENS, DOORS / METAL LATH /STEEL JOISTS / ROOFING PRODUCTS 
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LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES? 


Let ‘Nick Plate’ send you our detailed and accurate “Along 
the Line” surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 
location. Just tell us the area or type of 
location you are interested in, Call or 


write: 


H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Phone: MAin 1-9000 








( Advertisement) 


DRILL PRESS Eliminates Need For Custom Tool 


Photo above shows how Sterling 
Die Casting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
adapted a Rockwell-built Delta Drill 
Press to increase output of automo- 
bile air conditioning units. The setup 
(a drill tap head mounted on each 
side of the Delta Drill Press) not only 
increased production by 60%, but 
greatly reduced machine investment. 
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This is a typical example of the grow- 
ing trend toward the use of accurate, 
versatile Delta Power Tools to sup- 
plement, and often replace, expensive 
single-purpose machines. For booklet 
of examples, write: Delta Power Tool 
Division, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, 540G N. Lexington Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania, 





and 50% in June, while 10% of 1955 
taxes were paid in the last quarter. 
The shift will continue until, by 1960, 
50% of the taxes on the previous year’s 
income will be paid in the first half, 
and 50% of the current year’s income 
tax in the second half. 

Tax borrowing in March, 1955, had 
been relatively skimpy—$319-million. 
But this March it was $681-million in 
the tax week, and $1.4-billion for the 
first three weeks of the month. This re- 
flected both the hefty taxes due, and 
the fact that few corporations could 
meet payments from their own te- 
sources. The borrowing to meet last 
month’s tax payments was nearly as 
heavy as that in March, which banker: 
had termed “phenomenal.” Corpora 
tions borrowed $i.1-billion in the first 
three weeks of June, according to the 
Federal Reserve, with $675-million 
coming in the third week. 
¢ Compensating—The terrific demand 
for money has caused some shifts in 
thinking for the nation’s bankers. The 
demands of regular customers, plus the 
desire of bankers to attract new cus- 
tomers, has led to many strained rela- 
tionships this year. At the heart of the 
problem is the compensating: balance 
that all banks now require borrowers 
to maintain. “We had long ignored 
this fundamental relationship of bal- 
ances-to-line-of-credit, but we can’t 
afford to today,” says one New York 
banker. 

Most banks are asking 15% to 20% 
in balances on active lines of credit, 
somewhat less than that on inactive 
lines—but there aren’t many of the lat- 
ter. Although balances have always 
been asked for, seldom have they been 
so high. This has caused howls from 
corporate treasurers who cry that this 
boosts the effective interest rate way 
above the rate listed for the loan. “You 
set up a line of credit of, say, $100,000 
at 4% and then find that you can 
only borrow 80% of that line, anc 
your effective interest is suddenly 5%,” 
says a corporate treasurer. When faced 
with such squawks, bankers are likely 
to smile politely and remind the plain- 
tiff that for over 10 years, bankers 
chased these same treasurers with un- 
flagging zeal, offering record low rates 
and other borrowing inducements they 
would just as soon forget today. 

Today, plenty of loans are being 
turned down, and bankers are even 
pulling regular customers up short 
“when they try to get money for a pro- 
motional venture.” Besides demanding 
bigger compensating balances, banks 
are going much slower on consumer 
lending. One San Francisco bank says 
it has stopped advertising consumer 
loans altogether, and, while it will still 
take on some of them, it isn’t beating 
the bushes. Many banks that are well 
loaned up spurn new customers, con- 
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Eljer fixtures are made in cast iron, formed 
steel, and vitreous china. Consult Sweet's 
Architecturai File, or write for complete 
illustrated catalog and roughing-in book. 
Eljer Division of The Murray Corporation 
of America, Three Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


—bear in mind that Eljer can 
supply you with a complete se- 
lection of plumbing fixtures and 
brass goods styled to embellish 
your own good design. Look 
to Eljer, too, for the durable, 
proved utility you demand. 


THE ONLY NAME YOU NEED TO KNOW 


As you consider the needs of the nation’s office buildings 


DIVISION OF LI CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


IN PLUMBING FIXTURES 





How would you handle this scrap? 


Or ashes, sand or coal for that matter? For in seconds, this self-loading 
Carrier picks up a load, delivers it . . . then dumps! It means fast over-the- 
road deliveries, segregated piles of materials, and a one-man operation. But 
it goes deeper than that, for the CLarK-Ross* Carrier can handle anything 
from structural steel to cotton—faster, lower-cost and with less man-power 
than any other method. Write for details. 


c iq '] K *CLARK-ROSS Is a Trademark of Clark Equipment Company 
ROSS CARRIER DIVISION CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
SL Lakme Battle Creek 42, Michigan 
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centrating on keeping their regular de- 
positors happy. “But we're not discour- 
aging new clients altogether,” says one 
banker, “because we can remember days 
when things weren’t so rosy—and we are 
always happy to meet new people, even 
though we can’t always accommodate 
them.” 

¢ Eamings Rate—Between finding 
themselves in a seller's market for 
money, and riding the wave of record 
demand—not to mention high interest 
rates—bankers can’t get too riled about 
anything their customers say. They 
look at their net operating earnings, 
and suddenly the world sings. For the 
first half of this year, net operating 
earnings—excluding profits or losses on 
securities transactions—were up an aver- 
age 16% for banks that reported early 
this month. The two biggest banks, 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A. in San 
Francisco and Chase Manhattan in 
New York showed earmings gains of 
12.8% and 8.7%, respectively, over first 
half 1955. First National of Boston’s 
earnings were up 9.4% and Guaranty 
Trust’s net was up 19%. Some other 
gains over 1955: First National City, 
21%; Chemical Com _ Exchange, 
17.5%; Franklin National (Long Is- 
land), 24.5%; National of Detroit, 
9.4%; J. P. Morgan, 12.5%; and Irving 
Trust, 20.4%. 

¢ Securities Losses—Although net op- 
erating earnings generally were as high 
as for any other six-month period—or 
nearly as bigh—net profits are still 
dampened by losses on securities trans- 
actions. In order to get the money they 
need to meet the record demand, banks 
have been selling government securities 
from their portfolios all year, and the 
second quarter saw a step-up in the 
tempo of the selling. The unloading 
has been very hefty for some banks, and 
the really big ones have sold well over 
$100-million worth in the first six 
months of the year. 

Generally, the banks have been tak- 
ing losses on these securities, the bulk 
of which are U.S. Treasury notes and 
bills. Bankers Trust, for instance, 
showed a loss of $532,545, compared 
to a profit of nearly that much in the 
first half of 1955. Guaranty Trust lost 
$332,028, Chase Manhattan $826,424, 
and First National City $4.4-million. If 
demand for loans continues heavy, the 
banks will be forced to sell more and 
more long-term securities, where losses 
would be even heavier than on their 
shorter-term stuff. 

e Greener Pastures—These losses, of 
course, can be written off their taxes. 
And the banks don’t have to take such 
losses—they do it in order to shift their 
funds to greener pastures, namely loans. 
Look at the difference in returns be- 
tween the two. Most governments yield 
from 2}% to 3% or so at the top. The 
rate on prime name loans—and there 
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Aluminum 
telephone booth 
assembly 
mass-produced 
by Reynolds. 


The Finest Products 
Made with Aluminum 
} é \ 
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Aluminum siding panels for truck subassemblies on a Reynolds production line 


Here’s how Reynolds assembly facilities 


cut costs...speed production for many industries 


Reynolds tremendous fabricating facilities are 
used by leading companies in diversified indus- 
tries for the production of complete aluminum 
assemblies, subassemblies, semi-fabricated and 
finished parts. These facilities help solve manu- 


as truck bodies and telephone booths—along 
with purchasers of countless smaller parts— 
also benefit from Reynolds experienced design 
and engineering service and Reynolds quality 
control from mine to finished part. 


facturers’ problems such as lack of machine 
capacity, floor space, material handling costs, 
capital for raw materials and other obstacles 
that restrict design freedom and plant output. 

Buyers of sizable aluminum assemblies such 


For full details on how you, too, can put 
these facilities to profitable use, call your 
nearest Reynolds Branch Office or write to 
address below. Also send for brochures on 
Reynolds facilities and fabricated parts. 


See “FRONTIER,” Reynolds exciting dramatic series, Sundays, NBC-TV 


REYNOLDS 


Fabricating Service 


2085 South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


2, ALUMINUM 


BLANKING + EMBOSSING + STAMPING 
DRAWING °* RIVETING * FORMING 
BRAZING * ROLL SHAPING 

TUBE BENDING + WELDING + FINISHING 














500-Room Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida, Ruskir Apartments, Pittsburgh, Pa., are air conditioned by a York 
was recently air conditioned, using a York TURBOMATIC system. TURBOMATIC system, making living more comfortable, healthful. 


York TURBOMATICS make an air conditionin 








Two Moore-McCormack liners, now being built by Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., will be air conditioned with York 
equipment including TURBOMATICS. The system will help make trips to hot climates even more enjoyable. 


Colgate-Palmolive Building, N.Y.C., is Doctors Building, Atlanta, Ga., is air con- The Dayton Biltmore, Dayton, Ohio, (a Hilton 
another new building air conditioned with ditioned with a York TURBOMATIC system hotel!) is air conditioned by the lightweight, 
York TURBOMATIC equipment. supplying chilled water for the cooling. smaller sized York TURBOMATIC unit. 
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SMALLER, LIGHTER. By 
virtue of its smaller size 
and lighter weight, the 
York TURBOMATIC 
(shown here in compari- 
son to a previous design 
multi-stage unit of the 
same capacity) can be 
mounted on upper floors 
without any major 
structural changes. 


system lighter, smaller, more flexible 


The heart of the York TURBOMATIC water cooling system for air 
conditioning is the TURBOMATIC compressor, a powerful single-stage 
unit of advance design. It gives users these important benefits: 


1. Saves space, weight. A 350 horsepower TURBOMATIC system can 
be installed in 120 square feet of space. It weighs considerably less 
than former systems of the same capacity. This economy of size 
is important to the builder who wishes to conserve rentable space 
and to the architect who may wish to mount the system on a high 
floor without expensive load-bearing structural work. 


2. Matches your power source. You can buy the TURBOMATIC system 
equipped with the motor of your choice, or you can use any other 
power source ...a steam turbine drive, for instance. 


3. Simple to operate and maintain. The TURBOMATIC compressor 
has only one-quarter the number of parts of previous units. It 
has a minimum of gasketed joints, and since it is automatic, it can 
easily be controlled as to need no attendant, even for starting 
and stopping! 


York TURBOMATIC systems have already been proven in operation 
(see left hand page) and have established fine records for trouble- 
free operation. For more information, get in touch with your nearest 
York sales office. You'll find the telephone number listed in your 
Classified Directory under “Air Conditioning Systems.” 


EASY INSTALLATION. The system is shipped on 
two skids, is practically ready-assembled. Customer 
may specify motor or use another power source. 


Se a eam eS 


ECONOMY OF DESIGN. York has streamlined the 
TURBOMATIC to one-quarter the number of parts 
in previous systems, making maintenance easier. 


« pty neense mary ¥ ORK 


HEACQUARTERS FOR 


MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1835 CORPORATION 
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No more waiting at 
stamp windows! 





A meter 
is 2 girl's 
best friend! 










No more 
running out 


of etemee! Think your office too small for a postage 


meter? Well, it isn’t. One third of our DM 
users spend less than $1 a day for postage! 

The DM is the desk model postage meter, 
designed for small offices — but it gives you all 
the advantages of metered mail. 

It prints postage, any amount for any kind of 
mail, directly on the envelope... or on special 
tape for parcel post. You always have the right 
Stamp on hand. 

With the meter stamp, the DM prints a dated 
postmark, which often helps your letter get 
through the postoffice faster and catch earlier 
trains and planes. You can print your own small 
ad, if you want one, with every meter stamp. 
And there’s a moistener for sealing envelopes. 

With a DM, you can stamp a whole day's 
mail in a few minutes, saving time and postage. 
And anyone can easily use it. 

The DM can be set for as much postage 
as you want to buy at one time, protecting it 
from loss, damage, theft—and automatically 
accounting for it. 

There’s a postage meter model, electric or 
hand-operated, for every office. Ask 

No more overtime the nearest Pitney-Bewes office to 

mailing letters! show you. Or send the coupon for 

free illustrated booklet. 
FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of Postal Rates, with parcel 
aa P ITNEY-BOWES post map and zone finder. 


Postage ne 


Parcel post mailing-- 
easy as pie! 















= Prtney-Bowes, INc. wens : 
- M ete r 1414 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. Re 
Send free () booklet, (1) Postal Rate Chart to: 
Offices in 94 cities Name 
in the U.S. and Canada Address 
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aren’t very many corporations who are 
getting “prime rate money” today—is 
3%, and rates range upward. 

The midyear figures show some of 
the differences in relative yields—and 
why bankers don’t really worry too 
much about securities losses. U.S. 
Trust, for instance, had its interest on 
securities cut back by $82,000 or around 
10% in the first half, largely because 
its government holdings had shrunk. 
But interest on loans boomed up 55%, 
or around $500,000, so the securities 
losses are pretty well minimized. Guar- 
anty Trust, likewise, showed a drop of 
$800,000 in interest on securities, but 
at the same time interest on loans was 
stepped up by $5.4-million. 
¢ Operating Costs—W hat worries many 
bankers more than losses on securities 
—if that, indeed, worries them as much 
as some say—is the fast climb of bank 
operating costs. The trend was, if any- 
thing, accelerated in the first half of 
the year, and most of the New York 
banks showed operating expenses up 
from 9% to 15%. A shortage of top- 
grade clerical personnel is still a big 
worry, and is one reason that banks 
have been forerunners in the shift to 
automated equipment, especially those 
machines where the operator's skills 
can be moderate. All over the country, 
banks of all sizes are studying new 
methods of using automatic equipment 
to trim accounting and clerical costs. 
¢ Predictions—In looking at the next 
six months, most bankers feel that loan 
volume will be pretty good, with a dip 
in this quarter well compensated for 
by fourth quarter’s expected surge. 
The steel strike causes some uncer- 
tainty, because metal producers and 
fabricators were the biggest borrowers 
in the first half, and few bankers ex- 
pect them to be too much of a factor 
m the second half. Because of the 
strike, and their natural wariness about 
crystal-ball gazing, bankers don’t like 
to commit themselves on how good 
volume might be, but one or two say 
that it will run about the same as the 
second half of last year, maybe a little 
less. Last year, business loans moved 
up $2.9-billion, well under the record 
second half of $4.2-billion in 1950. 

Much of what happens in the second 
half depends on how the Federal Re- 
serve acts. Most bankers today agree 
that the Fed has acted wisely in put- 
ting the screws to credit, and feel that 
this attitude should continue until 
easier credit is definitely needed to pre- 
vent a downturn. The Fed helped the 
banks over the June tax date by buying 
$340-million in Treasury bills, thereby 
boosting reserves, and many bankers 
feel that this sort of week-by-week ac- 
tion, moving to ease tightness in spot 
situations, is the way the Fed should 
act for the balance of the year, pro- 
viding the economy stays strong. END 
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PAC KAGES and the world of Mr. Jones 


Corstens, wrapped in a carpet when 
she was presented to Caesar—four-and- 
twenty blackbirds sealed in a royal pie 
—these are famous examples of imagi- 
native packaging. 

Today, the art of packaging is an 
industry. Its profits often depend on 
chemicals packaged in Hooker tank 
cars and ocean barges. 

Much of the rugged corrugated board, 
kraft bags and wrapping paper you use 
comes from wood pulp digested with 
Hooker caustic soda, and bleached with 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


Hooker chlorine and caustic soda. 

The handy dispenser bomb that 
lathers your face, paints a wall, murders 
mosquitoes, tops a pudding, cleans a 
rug, or oils the lawn mower—is pres- 
surized with a liquefied gas, made with 
Hooker antimony trichloride. 

Hooker chemicals help make trans- 
parent cellophane and vinyl packages. 
Hooker benzoic acid is the “secret 
ingredient” in new cartons which actu- 
ally preserve food and dairy products 
for longer, more profitable shelf-life. 


107 Forty-seventh Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


NIAGARA FALLS ® TACOMA ® MONTAGUE, MICH. © NEW YORK ® CHICAGO ® LOS ANGELES 


® 
DUREZ riustics 


® 
DIAL cremicars 


Giant new “super-packages”—freight 
pallet boxes, room-size to save shipping 
dollars—are built of plywood laminated 
with Durez® phenolic resins. 

From Hooker plants these and many 
other chemicals flow . . . to help make 
packages that protect purchases for 
Customer Jones and cut expense for 
Manufacturer Jones—to serve packag- 
ing, as they serve all of America’s great 
industries. 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 








The Hartford Stag . . . a long-standing symbol 
of reliable coverage and fair treatment .. . 
one of the most widely recognized and trusted 
trademarks in the insurance field. 


End Worry 


about big medical bills! 


Never before has there been a low-cost 
plan with so many advantages! 


Hartford's new Major Medical Expense 
Insurance protects individuals and fam- 
ilies. Helps pay the really big, hard-to- 
meet bills. 


Several plans available. All fully 
explained in free folders available on 
request. For your copies, write Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company, 
Hartford 15, Conn., Dept. W7. 


Year In and Year Out You'll Do Well 
with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
New York 38, New York 
Northwestern Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company 
Twin City Fire Insurance Company 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





Elegantly different. . . delightfully dry 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. DISTILLED 
FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS + 90 PROOF 
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Board of Insurance Commissioners led way for... 


A Cleanup in Texas 


Before the year is out, Texas will 
have some 90 fewer insurance com- 
panies than it had when the year 
started. The almost 2,000 companies 
still doing business in the state face 
closer regulation. 

The men _ pictured above—Mark 
Wentz, J. Byron Saunders, and Morris 
Brownlee, who comprise the Texas 
Board of Insurance Commissioners are 
largely responsible. They engineered 
the biggest statewide insurance clean- 
up in years. 

The housecleaning got started in 
1955 and still is under way. But the 
bulk of the job has been done. In 
1955 alone, 27 reform laws were passed. 
¢ Shakedown—At the start of this year, 
there were 1,300 insurance companies 
chartered in Texas, and another 728 
doing business in the state but domi- 
ciled elsewhere. But this number is 
being reduced as the new laws are 
making it tougher for marginal or 
dubious companies to stay in business. 

This year, 14 Texas companies were 
put into receivership or conservator- 
ship by state insurance board action. 
Another 34 failed to qualify for new 
annual licenses on June 1, after the 
board gave the financial aspects of all 
Texas insurance companies a_ closer- 
than-usual look in a unique “solvency 
call.” The 34 concerns were con- 
sidered too weak to stay in business. 
And other unprofitable young com- 
panies are being merged with older 
concerns. 

In addition, 50 to 100 insurance 
companies that were relicensed were 


put under close scrutiny by the state 
insurance examiners—some being 
checked every month—because of their 
frail financial condition. These are 
young companies not yet showing a 
profit. If they cannot increase pre- 
mium income and cut expenses to a 
point where they show a profit within 
a reasonable time, they too will have 
to close down. 
¢ Weak Laws—Though Texas insur- 
ance laws had been cniticized for years, 
little was done about changing them 
until 1955. The insurance board had 
recommended changes to the state 
legislature, but insurance company pro- 
moters lobbied against the reforms. 
The biggest weakness was a law 
permitting organization of a limited 
capital stock life insurance company 
for $25,000. This gave the organizer 
a license to sell stock in the com- 
pany as well as insurance. 
¢ No Regulation—To make matters 
worse, nobody regulated the sale of 
insurance stock in Texas before Sept. 
6, 1955. The state was flooded with 
stock issued by insurance stock com- 
panies set up with a capitalization of 
$25,000. Investors were lured with 
prospectuses showing how stock in the 
long-established companies in the coun- 
try had multiplied in value in recent 
years. 
¢ Reform—Saunders was named chair- 
man of the insurance board early this 
year, had served as commissioner since 
1953. He has borne the brunt of 
representing the commission in legis- 
lative hearings and court proceedings. 
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MAN PUTTING DOWN 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


This company has made a wise investment — 
one which will pay dividends year after year. 
The man above is dropping a Magliner magne- 
sium dock board in place on the company’s 
dock. This new Magliner will speed loading . . . 
get more out of power trucks and other loading 
equipment .. . keep costs down! Made of light, 
strong magnesium, it will protect men, loads 
and equipment against accidents and costly 
damage. Magliners are low in initial cost—and 
because they provide dependable, long-life ser- 
vice with less maintenance they give you 
greater economy ALL ways! Find out today 
how Magliner dock boards can cut costs in 
your operation. Write for Bulletin DB-204. 


MAGLINE INC, 
Pinconning, Michigan 

°.0. 8x17 DOCK BOARDS 
Canadian Factory: Magline of Canada Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario 


Use Ie wever-svain| 
Aluminum Wire 


Made to your 
exact specifications, 
highest quality, 
excellent delivery 


I h 3 
WIRE & ALUMINUM CO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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In his opinion, the most significant 
reform passed by the legislature was 
a law giving the commission regulatory 
power over insurance stock sales. The 
law directs the commission to deter- 
mine the value of stock to be offered 
the public. 

Another important 
Saunders, is a law authorizing the 
state agency to look into the “fitness, 
competence and experience” of officers 
and directors of all insurance com- 
panies. A company can Icse its permit 
if the commission decides its manage- 
ment is not good. In fact, several 
companies were terminated this year 
under the new law. Most of them were 
managed by promoters. 

Tougher Requirements—The _legis- 
base also jacked up the minimum 
capital and investment requirements 
for starting new stock life companies 
from $25,000 to $250,000. 

E ighty -five of the “$25,000 life com- 
panies” were organized before the lid 
was clamped on Sept. 6, 1955. Most 
of these still exist, but another sec- 
tion of the new law now requires 
them to forfeit charters if they fail 
to have $200,000 of insurance or 100 
policies in force within two years. 
¢ Failure—The reform movement really 
didn’t start rolling until the disclosure 
of several instances of fraud. 

One involved the failure of Texas 
Mutual Insurance Co. The company got 
its permit—with the aid of an attorney 
who also was a state senator—by in- 
flating the value of its home office 
building at Beaumont and by deposit- 
ing money temporarily to be shown 
as capital. (None of the present three 
commissioners was on the insurance 
board at this time.) 

Claimants against Texas Mutual, a 
casualty company, stand to lose $1-mil- 
hen: Texas courts held that the policy- 
holders could not be held liable be- 
cause their policies had been repre- 
sented as “‘nonassessable,” although the 
company was not in fact entitled to 
write such policies. One judge blamed 
the insurance board for “gross if not 
criminal laxity” in regulating Texas 
Mutual. 

U.S. Trust Scandal—A second case 
arose after the 1955 reform laws were 
passed, but its beginning predates 
them. A Waco promoter named A. B. 
Shoemake had organized U. S. Trust 
& Guarantee Co. It sold so-called 
“investment certificates,” promising 
5% interest on a demand obligation. 
The company also wrote casualty in- 
surance, mainly on automobiles. 

Shoemake then organized an affiliate, 
U.S. Automotive Service Co., which 
sold new and used automobiles and 
financed them. A later operation was 
to help organize a casualty insurance 
company in Arkansas, 
¢ A TV Sales Campaign—Shoemake 
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MORE 
WORKING 
MINOTES 


Don’t walk-TALK with 
Executone intercom! 


No need to waste time shuffling between 
offices for information and instructions. 
Just push a button and talk! Walking 
time becomes working time. Telephone 
lines are kept open for outside calls; rov- 
ing employees are located immediately! 
Production is increased, costs are cut. 
Installations in every type of business 
and organization prove that Executone 
pays for itself many times over. 


Le Cilone 


INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 


EXECUTONE, INC. DepuK2 9. 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. i 
Without obligation, send booklet de- 
scribing how Executone helps cut costs. 
I am particularly interested in: 

0 Inter-office communication 

0 Intra-plant communication 

©) Switchboard relief 

C) Locating personnel 


Name Title 
Firm 
Address City. 


ecuatitbcommmnanal 


In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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Fawick... making power behave 


=k | 


how much“pul/” 
do you have? 


The correct amount—if you use FAwick power transmission 
units in your plant equipment. And the correct amount of 
“pull” is critical for winding operations in the processing of 
wire, metal, paper, fabric and other materials. 


Sensitive tension control is precisely maintained with FAwick 
Airflex slip clutches and tension brakes. These units are ruggedly 
constructed to take severe slippage service . . . are designed to 
resist destructive heat build-up . . . are preferred for their 
dependability. 


Controlling tension for industry is another way in which FAwIcK 
makes power behave. Fawick Corporation, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
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staged a television campaign—with 
Washington commentator Drew Pear- 
son as the main attraction—to sell 
U.S. Trust certificates. The sales 
pitch was based on the high interest 
paid and a slogan, “You can put your 
trust in U. S. Trust & Guaranty Co.” 
Shoemake’s funds swelled rapidly. 
Many investors indicated they thought, 
from the advertising, that their money 
was protected by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Because it was operating under a 
special provision of the law, no state 
agency was regulating U.S. Trust— 
although its operations worried state 
officials from Gov. Allan Shivers down. 
¢ Crackdown—When the reform laws 
were passed, the insurance department 
stopped the company’s certificate-sell- 
ing. The company was then declared 
insolvent. 

Shoemake, whose life was insured by 
the company for $1-million, then shot 
himself in the head at his palatial 
Waco home. The wound was not fatal. 

U.S. Trust sold $5.8-million m cer- 
tificates and owed about $1.2-million 
on insurance claims when it folded. 
Legal arguments now are under way to 
determine how its assets shall be di- 
vided. About $2-million is ready for 
distribution to the creditors and an- 
other $1-million or more likely will be 
raised by later liquidation of the com- 
pany’s assets. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





New York Central earnings in first-half 
1956 fell 18.5% below their year-before 
figure. The drop—te $21.6-million from 
$26.5-million—came despite a $29-mil- 
lion increase in revenues. Higher oper- 
ating costs were blamed for the drop, 
30% of which came in June; mainte- 
nance costs alone were up 9.7%, trans- 
portation costs 12.6%. 

* 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott has sold an- 
other of the companies that it bought 
not long ago—Shoup Voting Machine 
Co. Shoup was bought by a former 
M-C&s& official for an unnamed price. 
But M-C&sS says it recovered its full 
investment. 

+ 
$25-million of new preferred will soon 
be sold publicly by El Paso Natural Gas 
Co. Proceeds will be used to retire 
short-term construction loans. 


e 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Co. re- 
ports $90-million in new orders, boost- 
ing its backlog above $200-million. 

. 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co. has been 
authorized by the SEC to borrow $30- 
million from banks, pending comple- 
tion of debenture financing. 
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TOP PACKAGING TEAM 
FINDS WAY TO GIVE NEW PRODUCT 
IMMEDIATE STAMP OF QUALITY 


Doughnut Corporation of America, Milprint 
and Alcoa create rich-looking gold-foil package 
that gains instant recognition for 

Gold Mine ice cream bar 


THE MARKET WAS TESTED: Before choosing their new pack- 
age, DCA ran extergive market tests on various packaging 
materials. Their objeétives? To find a package the public would 
immediately associdte with high quality . . . a package with 
plenty of “sell” that would be visible quickly in freezer 
cabinets . . . a package that would retain the fresh flavor of 
the bar’s special formula, golden chocolate coating. 


THE RESULTS WERE UNANIMOUS: The market tests proved 
beyond doubt that the brilliant Alcoa® Wrap gold-aluminum- 
foil package met every objective perfectly . . . so perfectly, 
in fact, that DCA is developing two more ice cream products 
which will have the same Alcoa Wrap packaging. All will 
bear the further stamp of quality—the Alcoa Wrap Better 
Packaging Label. 


Eye appeal and quality appeal—these are but two of the 
many advantages of Alcoa Wrap packaging. Your converter 
knows ail the advantages. Check with him. 

You’re always ahead with Alcoa 

Y 
... greatest name in aluminum 

BETTER PACKAGING as 

' —— 1 YOUR GROCERS 

' - yo 

| VALCOA| Paco ame 

i 4 WRAP NA awumin’ 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


> 
av THE ALCOA HOUR 
~~ TELEVISION'S FIMEST LIVE DRAMA 
ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 
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New York Port Authority is 
the grandfather of all the public au- 
thorities that have been springing up 
around the country, in all sizes and 
for many purposes. They have been 
praised for cutting red tape, damned 
for lack of direct responsibility to the 
public. Here’s the story of how an 
agency works when it is half govern- 
ment, half private business. 


PIERS The major project now is rebuilding two miles of the Brooklyn 


What a Political Invention Did 


TUNNELS Four two-lane tubes already connect Manhattan and New Jersey. A fifth opens soon. 
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waterfront. Cost: $85-million. 


for N. Y. 


By ai and over and under the sea, 
about 200-million persons entered or 
left New York City last year through 
the courtesy of the Port of New York 
Authority — a quasi-public organization 
that, in spite of its name, is relatively 
lightly involved in the operation of the 
world’s greatest seaport. 

Instead, the Port Authority is the 
world’s pre-eminent operator of airports, 
probably the largest operator of tunnels, 
bridges, and truck and bus terminals, 
and the prototype for hundreds of “au- 
thorities” that are springing up around 
the country to build everything from 
main highways down to local sewer 
authorities, 

Last month, as it passed its 35th 
birthday, the Port Authority moved 
deeper into the seaport development 
that it was set up to carry out. It started 
in $85-million rebuilding of a two-mile 
stretch of Brooklyn waterfront (picture 
above) that it bought last year. 
¢ A Compromise — The Port Authori- 
ty is a hybrid of government and busi- 
ness. It was created in 1921 by the states 
of New York and New Jersey, with ap- 
proval of the federal government, pri- 
marily to end bickering over freight rates 
and docking facilities that threatened 
the intere sts of the port as a whole. 

Today, it is something of a govern- 
ment by itself, yet operates as a private 
business. So far, it has managed both to 
avoid and to ride the political winds. It 
has won many hosannas and not a few 
boos; it has had a succession of notable 
successes — and a few magnificent 
bloopers. 

Its assets, in highly tangible concrete 
and steel, add up to around $600-mil- 
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These escalators carry 130,000 passengers daily in the city’s main bus 
terminal, designed for commuters and long-haul passengers. 


TERMINALS 


Every air passenger, and most air freight, coming to New York from 
anywhere in the world clears through one of the authority's four airports. 


AIRPORTS 
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DeWalt Inc.’s new model “Power Shop” offers a 50% more pow erful motor — with only 2 oz. more weight —using ANACONDA Magnet Wire. 





How Anaconda helped put more muscle in power tools 


THE PROBLEM: Radial arm saws like 
this DeWalt “Power Shop” make work 
a lot easier for the carpenter—amateur 
or professional. But they make life 
tough for the motor manufacturer. 

In designing this model, DeWalt en- 
gineers set their sights high—to put a 
34-horsepower motor where a ¥4-horse- 
power motor had been before...a boost 
of 50%. Any increase in motor diameter 
would reduce the cutting depth of the 
saw. Any substantial increase in weight 


would cause undue wear on motor 
bearings and traveling tracks. 

THE SOLUTION: Key to the problem 
lay in the motor windings. Anaconda 
engineers, working with DeWalt engi- 
neers, suggested the use of a heavier 
gage magnet wire, and assisted in 
working out an improved winding tech- 
nique to conserve space. 

Result: DeWalt was able to add 
more “working copper” and get the ad- 
ditional power they wanted, without 
decreasing the “bite” of the saw, and 
with the addition of only 2 ounces in 
weight. . 

THe FuTURE: As the need forsmaller, 
lighter, more powerful motors places 
heavier demands on magnet wire, the 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company is 
prepared, through constant research 
and development, to provide wire that 


withstands heavier loads and higher 
temperatures. Thus, motors for power 
tools, aircraft, automobiles, and a 
dozen other uses become lighter and 
more powerful. 

Anaconda’s other fabricating com- 
pany—The American Brass Company— 
also serves industry through new cop- 
per and copper alloy products . . . pipe 
and water tube for the building in- 
dustry, a new phosphor bronze for 
longer life springs ...a new copper 
anode for more efficient electroplating. 

Whatever your problem, whatever 
your industry—the Man from Anaconda 
is ready to serve you. Call him today. 
The Anaconda Company, 25 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 


56245 


ANACONDA 

















(Story starts on page 74) 


Chev include these facilities: 
¢ Four bridges and two vehicular 
tunnels that carried nearly 86-million 
vehicles last year. 

¢ The metropolitan area’s four 
major airports, used last year by 11-mil- 
lion passengers. 

e A giant bus terminal that serves 
130,000 passengers each day. 

¢ A string of two truck terminals, 
a rail freight terminal, a grain terminal, 
and three marine terminals. 
¢ Pioneering—As the first and biggest of 
the authorities, the New York Port Au- 
thority has written much of the law, 
set many of the precedents, and fixed 
the pattern for similar bodies that have 
in common the fact that they get their 
income not from tax funds but from 
tolls or fees for their services. 

According to one definition, an au- 
thority is “a government business cor- 
poration set up outside the normal 
structure of traditional government to 


lion. 
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George Washington Bridge and other 
trans-Hudson facilities are backbone of 
Port Authority System. 





give continuity, business efficiency, and 
elastic management to the construction 
or operation of self-supporting or rev- 
enue-producing enterprise.” 

The Port Authority is barely begin- 
ning to stretch its muscles. Its first 
bridges and tunnels date back 28 years; 
its first light brush on port develop- 
ment, 12 years; its operation of airports, 
nine years. 

Its plans for the future—some firm, 
some vague—envision more bridges, 
more terminals, better airports, more 
piers—and maybe some activities of an 
entirely new nature. 
¢ Traffic Lure—The authority is still 
known best for its earlier and more 
spectacular projects: the four bridges 
George Washington, Goethals, Bay- 
onne, and Outerbridge—and the two 
tunnels—Holland and Lincoln—that link 
New York City with New Jersey. 

Because of the heavy volume of motor 
trafic that pours through these gate- 
ways, the authority has been both 
praised for alleviating the whole area’s 
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. 
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trafic problem and condemned for in- 
creasing the congestion that is steadily 
strangling Manhattan Island. 

The Authority's early development 
along vehicular lines came about not 
merely, or even largely, because motor 
traffic was already getting to be a prob- 
lem in 1920s. It was more a matter of 
expediency. 

According to the compact between 
the two states, it was to have “full 
power and authority to purchase, con- 
struct, lease and/or operate any termi- 
nal or transportation facility within the 
Port District”—roughly a circle with a 
radius of 25 miles from the southern 
tip of Manhattan Island—embracing 350 
communities and 13-million people. 
¢ Broad Definitions—The definitions of 
terminal and transportation were so 
broad they included the phrase “every 
kind now in existence or hereafter de- 
signed.” Specific powers included the 
right to charge for use of facilities, ac- 
quire real estate, borrow money—but 
not to levy taxes. 

In spite of the broad wording—which 
P. A. staffers today use to prove that 
the many activities they’re now in were 
always intended—the intent was prob- 
ably more limited. The prime purpose 
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he Seamless Rubber Co. 
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Write on your letterhead for free samples.... 


F.0.S. INDUSTRIAL TAPE DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY, NEW HAVEN 3, CONNECTICUT 





was climination of duplicate rail ter- 
minals, circuitous routings, unreason- 
able switching charges. Ferries, tunnels, 
bridges, tru a were mentioned, but 
were considered more in terms of 
freight than persons. 

For its first six years, the Authority 
concentrated on its proposed rail ter- 
minal reorganization. But railroads re- 
fused to cooperate—and the Authority 
had no compulsive powers. 
¢ Double Need—Meanwhile, other 
things needed doing—and needed 
money. The Authority had a lofty pur- 
pose, but no funds beyond a small ad- 
ministrative grant from the two states, 
and no credit base upon which to bor- 
row. With auto traffic growing, toll 
bridges and tunnels seemed the most 
likely source for both paying for them- 
selves and even turning a profit for 
long-range activities. 

With the states advancing 25% of 
the cost as loans, with a junior claim on 


‘revenues, the P.A. was able to sell rev- 


enue bonds against its first structures, 
two bridges linking Staten Island to 
New Jersey, and the massive George 
Washington Bridge. Since then, it has 
always been able to finance its new 
projects on the private money markets. 
¢ Tunnel Acquisition—The Authority, 
however, got its major fillip with its 
acquisition of the Holland Tunnel in 
1931 

Construction of the tunnel had 
started almost a decade before, under 
joint commissions of the two states. 
But bickering between the commissions 
had almost bogged it down, lack of 
cooperation raised the cost $7-million 
over expectations. Though it was op- 
erating well by 1930, both states were 
quite willing to turn it over to the 
Port Authority—along with responsi- 
bility for all future crossings between 
the two states. 

That way, no matter what happened 
to the Tunnel, the Authority could 
neither tax nor pledge the credit of the 
states. With both states facing big 
highway building problems, they were 
delighted to let someone else take the 
responsibility for connecting links. 

Today, the tunnel and the other 
trans-Hudson facilities are the backbone 
of the agency, their high annual profits 
(the original $50-milhon cost of the 
Holland Tunel was paid off long ago) 
going far to carry the load of other 
P.A. projects. The crossings last year 
took in some $43-million in tolls, 
against approximately $7-million in op- 
erating costs. 
¢ Criticism—Some critics—who tend to 
oppose all authorities because of their 
freedom from public control—charge 
the Authority is still dominated by the 
doctrine of expediency. Part of the 
claim hinges on the Holland Tunnel— 
an old tale that tolls were to be 
charged only until the facility was paid 


off, but that the Authority continues 
to collect tolls to build up profits. The 
rest is based on the now- butlding third 
tube of the Lincoln Tunnel, to carry 
an additional 10-million vehicles a year. 

The Lincoln Tunnel feeds from New 
Jersey into the very heart of Manhattan, 
the crowded Times Square district. To 
the south, the Holland pours its flood 
of cars into the canyons of the finan- 
cial district. The George Washington 
Bridge funnels into the northern tip of 
the island. Critics quote the agency’s 
own figures—that more than half of all 
cars (three-quarters on weekends) com- 
ing across the three facilities don’t want 
to come into Manhattan at all, want 
to go from, say Jersey to Westchester, 
Brooklyn, or Long Island. Obviously, 
they maintain, the only reason to add 
another tube at dead center of Manhat- 
tan is that revenues would be higher 
than from other approaches north or 
south. 
¢ The Director—Though Austin To- 
bin, executive director of the Authority, 
has grown somewhat weary of hearing 
these charges, they still make him an- 
gry. Tobin (cover), a deceptively mild- 
mannered man of 53, who carefully 
shuns publicity, has been with the Au- 
thority for all his working career. Start- 
ing as a law clerk in 1928, he became 
assistant general counsel in 1935, has 
had the top staff job since 1942. 

He reports to a board of 12 com- 
missioners, six from each state, ap- 
pointed by the two governors, who 
ultimately decide policy. But it’s a safe 
assumption that he’s had a good deal to 
do with the direction of that policy. 
¢ Retort—T'o the “outdated tolls” talk, 
Tobin snaps: “I challenge anyone to 
find that restriction anywhere in the 
record. . . .” He concedes that “some 
politicians may have made some prom- 
ises about free facilities,” but imsists 
there was never any official require- 
ment, or even suggestions, along those 
lines. 

But he also concedes that when the 
Authority was set up, and for some 
time after, nobody knew just what the 
P. A. could, or should, do. Even now 
the powers of authorities come under 
considerable legal debate. As a result, 
the P. A. almost always seeks legisla- 
tive approval first for its plans. When 
on occasion it doesn’t, problems some- 
— crop up. 

¢ Legal Trouble—When the agency 
started building a third tube for the 
Lincoln Tunnel, it was quite sure it 
had the power to expand the facility. 
Bonds worth $30-million were issued, 
work started. Suddenly, a small com- 
munity on the Jersey side of the river, 
challenged it, on the technical — 
that the original approval of the tun- 
nel specified only the existing two 
tubes. Two lower courts upheld the 
Authority, and then the Court of Ap 
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peals reversed, and further construction 
had to be halted. 

Che tube will open almost on sched- 
ule, however. With the facility obvi- 
ously necessary, and almost a fait ac- 
compli at the time, both legislatures 
rushed through authorizing bills within 
two weeks. 


|. A Hybrid 


Independent as the Authority is, it 
still keeps close ties to both legislatures, 
since its rights are, in some fields, still 
questionable. The original compact, for 
instance, provided no power of e:minent 
domain. Some courts have declared that 
the Authority has the right inherently, 
but still the P. A. always seeks it spe 
cifically. 

So far, every project has passed both 
legislatures unanimously. ‘That hasn't 
always happened without a fight. One, 
for the right to build a giant bus ter- 
minal in mid-Manhattan, went on for 
seven years. Although a press agent for 
the agency loftily intones: “We always 
win because we're always right,” top 
staffers hardly feel that way. 
¢ Special Advantage—Tobin himself is 
a hard and tough fighter for something 
he wants. But he’s the first to agree 
that the Port Authority has a special 
advantage. Most of its projects have a 
“desirable” tag on them, usualiy get 
enthusiastic local press backing. Politi- 
cal issues are rarely involved, the au- 
thority never asks for money, legislators 
have neither to appropriate nor tax to 
pay for the projects—so tend to look 
favorably upon its requests. 

Not that the agency is immune 
from political sniping. Between 10 and 
20 “hate-the-Authority” bills are intro- 
duced every vear. So far this year nine 
have been introduced in the New York 
legislature alone. Occasionally these 
wing-clips are initiated by private com- 
panies who feel themselves threatened 
by some new activity. But politicians, 
local and state, hate to see such a rich 
prize slip out of their hands. 
¢ Big-Time Operation—Tobin’s salary, 
at $60,000, is higher than that of the 
New York governor, who gets $50,000. 
Add to that annual operating revenues 
of over $68-million, the opportunity to 
award construction contracts running 
into the multimillions (construction 
expenditures during 1956 will be ap- 
proximately $80-muillion), or to do fa- 
vors with 4,000 jobs, and it’s enough 
to make many a politico’s mouth 
water. 
¢ Nonpolitical—To protect itself, the 
Authority feels its operation must be 
simon-pure. “You can’t be ‘just a little 
bit political’ or ‘do a little favor’ de- 
clares Tobin. “Once you slip, it’s the 
end. You've got to be completely non- 
political, or become a complete creature 
of the politicians.” The varying gov- 
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For cash to 





take prompt 





advantage 


0 


opportunities 


Vs COMMERCIAL CrepitT’s method 
of advancing funds. Businesses are 
usually able to obtain more cash from 
COMMERCIAL CrepDiT than from other 
sources and on a continuing basis, 
with no need for renewals. 

Our method is fast, flexible, reasonable. 
Normally, cash is available within 
three to five days after first contact. 
The amount may range from $25,000 
to millions. The period of use may 
vary from a few months to years. There 
are no preliminary costs and the one 
reasonable charge is tax deductible. 


During the past year companies from 
coast to coast used more than 600 
million dollars of our funds for working 
capital purposes. For complete infor- 
mation on how your company can use 
our method to advantage, get in touch 
with one of these COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION Offices: 


200 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE 3 
222 West Adams Street, CHICAGO 6 

722 South Spring Street, Los ANGeLes 14 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 

112 Pine Street, SAN FRANCISCO 6 


Consult 


Commercial 





Credit 





A service available through subsidiaries of 


Commercial Credit Company, capital and surplus over $190,000,000 
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could you cut costs 
any of these ways with 


FIBER BOARD 
PARTS AND CUT-OUTS? 


in your manufacturing 


As a substitute for wood, sheet metal or 
other panel material? Now widely used 
as carry racks for fork lifts; as parts bin 
dividers on assembly lines; as spool ends 
for wire or rope. Also, for office parti- 
tions, storage sheds, guard houses and 
for a multitude of other uses. 


in your product 


Need a sheet-like material at lower cost? 
Upson panel material is used by the toy 
industry for cut-outs and bases; by the 
furniture industry; and by manufac- 
turers as a liner material—for instance, 
between or under metal or plastic sur- 
faces or finishes. 


in your packaging or shipping 


f—~—-——— SAMPLE KIT FREE 


a UPSO LAMINATED 
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Shipping costs out of line? Use Upson 
sat material as a protector of fragile 
or sharp edged products. Upson is re- 
silient enough not to blunt or bend— 
strong enough to protect fully against 
the roughest shipping. Upson’s special 
cutting equipment also makes it econom- 
ically possible to use Upson Panels for 
heavy duty shipping cases and dividers. 


Special grades, thicknesses and sur- 
face textures available. Special high 
speed equipment for precision cutting, 
punching, drilling and cut scoring. 
Colors available in quantity. Paint and 
lacquer finishes. Send us 
blueprints or specifications 
showing size, shape and 
finish of pieces you need. 


FIBER BOARD 
94% Woed Fibers Laminated for Great Strength 
THE UPSON COMPANY 
617 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE sample kit of UPSON Wood 
Fiber Boords. 
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ernors of the states have gone along. 
Rarely is a former public official ap- 
pointed to one of the commissioner's 
posts—which are unpaid. Commission- 
ers over the years have come from the 
top ranks of public-spirited business and 
professional men. 

P. A. staffers argue that authorities 
must be free from direct political con- 
trols, traditional methods, or rigid sys- 
tems. In the long-range nature of most 
of their work, they can’t depend on 
the political whim of the moment. 
Otherwise, they insist, there’s no justi- 
fication for setting up this new hybrid 
at all. 
¢ Flexible Yardstick—Tobin feels it’s 
got to operate more as a private cor- 
poration than a political body. “The 
crux of any action must be: Is this the 
prudent thing, can it be done right, 
can it be self-supporting?” 

Still, a case can be made that “pru- 
dence” has on occasion been confused 
with convenience, necessity or, desire. 
Certainly the “self-support’’ yardstick 
fails to fill all P. A. projects—since fully 
half of them run in the red. 
¢ No Altermative—The third tube of 
the Lincoln Tunnel, for instance, might 
fall under necessity. Tobin admits 
readily that pouring more cars into mid- 
town won't ease conditions. “But 
there’s no other choice,” he adds. “You 
can’t say to motorists, ‘Stay out!’ 
They're coming in anyway, and some 
way has to be found to cope with the 
trafic. At the high cost of building 
this tube, it’ll barely break even.” 

As it is, Tobin notes, even the addi- 
tional tube, and a second deck to the 
George Washington Bridge, to be 
started soon, will be at best palliatives— 
and will be inadequate for their job 
before they open. “We'll always be 
behind on traffic control,” he adds, 
“and God help us if we’re not. The 
only way we could catch up would be 
to have auto production come to a 
stop.” 
¢ Congestion—Certainly the Authority 
denies it’s facilities are responsible for 
New York’s congestion. In the decade 
since the end of the war, vehicles in the 
two states have doubled—to approxi- 
mately 8.7-million vehicles—with no in- 
crease in trans-Hudson facilities. But 
only 10% of the vehicles in Manhattan, 
at one time have come across the river 
and bay. Some 95% of all persons com- 
ing into New York during the peak 
hours of the morning still come via 
public transit. A recent survey indi- 
cates that most of the cars in mid- 
Manhattan during morning peak hours 
come from areas with easy access to 
public transport, but are driven by per 
sons who have to have their car with 
them, such as salesmen. 

* Needed Links—The Port Authority, 
in conjunction with New York’s Tri- 
borough Bridge Authority and other 
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Crocker full color 
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like this one produced for 
Mayflower give the extra impact 
of full color to your 
merchandising and direct 
mail campaigns. 


Ask about our new low prices. 


H. S. CROCKER CO., INC. 
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organizations, is working on plans for 
a vast arterial construction program, 
linking the states, speeding traffic, and 
by-passing the jammed heart of town. 

By 1975, it’s expected that 180-mil- 
lion vehicles—more than twice last 
year’s record load—will be wanting to 
cross the river and upper bay every year. 
The two Authorities, given the neces 
sary approvals, are ready to build some 
$400-million worth of bridges to help 
handle it—but the vital series of inter- 
connecting highways is out of their 
jurisdiction. 
¢. Fantastic Cost—For instance, the 
Port Authority conceivably could build 
more bridges across the Hudson—but 
frst must have crosstown throughways 
to absorb the additional traffic gener- 
ated. The only solution the P.A. sees 
now would be for the federal govern- 
ment to pay the lion’s share of the fan- 
tastically expensive job. Three, at least, 
would be needed. One alone, across the 
center, is estimated at roughly $100- 
million—considering mid-Manhattan 
realty values—for the less than two miles 
of six lane roadway required, and with 
no possible return from tolls. 

As it is, the Authority has already 
spent many millions in non-tevenue pro- 
ducing roadways, as approaches and 
lead-offs to its facilities. And it’s offered 
another $25-million outright to help 
build an expressway in New Jersey for 
better dispersal of traffic there. 


ll. Airports 


Meanwhile, the Authority has stuck 
its fingers into a slew of new pies. Some 
of these projects it took on because it 
felt they needed doing, some because 
they were dumped on it. 

Take the airport complex. The Au- 
thority operates four major airports in 
the metropolitan area: New York In- 
ternational (Idlewild), which handles 
overseas trafic; LaGuardia, where most 
of the 'ong-haul transcontinental planes 
roost; Newark, which takes care of 
medium-range domestic flights; and 
Teterboro for private and corporate 
planes. Teterboro is the only field 
owned outright by the Authority. 
¢ Heavy Loss—All these fields existed 
before the P.A. came into the picture. 
But in 1946, Newark, N. J., was tally- 
ing an annual loss of $900,000 on its 
air-and-sea port, had no money on hand 
for needed repairs and improvements. 
New York City had already plowed 
some $60-million into Idlewild, most 
of it underground, in ground-fill utili- 
ties, and runways. LaGuardia was 
steadily sinking into the bay. The city 
needed all the capital it could get for 
more politically appealing affairs like 
schools. Both cities asked the Author- 
ity for studies and offers. The Authority 
first offered outright purchase, finally 
took 50-vear leases in both cases. It took 
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16-foot frames move automatically on and off this conveyor. 


300 auto frames an hour 


CLEANED AND PAINTED AUTOMATICALLY... 


Running at capacity, this 
installation automatically 
handles a million pounds of 
steel a day, in the form of 
16-foot automobile frames. 
Without human labor, 300 
frames an hour are trans- 
ferred from frame-building 
lines, lifted, hung on Mono- 
veyor carriers, conveyed ’ 
through cleaning, phospha- Qne of two automatic transfers 
tizing, painting and bake. feeding horizontal frame conveyor. 
oven, then lowered to a horizontal conveyor and delivered 
to shipping or storage. 

This installation by MHS emphasizes one of our basic 
beliefs: Human intelligence and skills and strength should 
be reserved for tasks which add value to the product. 
Handling should be mechanical and automatic as possible. 

The MHS engineer can show you how to cut un- 
productive labor costs through automatic handling. Call 
him in. 


Mechanical Handling Systems Inc, 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 
4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Michigan 
Offices in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: Detroit, Mich. « Fairfield, iowa + Albany, N. Y. ¢ Windsor, Ontario 
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Complete Motors...or Motor Parts 


Let your design problem make the choice! 


Standard motors and matched motor 
parts represent only the beginning of 
what R & M is qualified to build! Spe- 
cial R & M fractional-horsepower with 
any housing design:—or specially de- 
signed motor parts to fit your housings 
are regular R & M contributions to 
products such as those listed at right: 


Drills 


The machine that tests motor performance . . , 
in minutes instead of months! 


Formerly it took months to do a really thorough job 
of calculating motor performance and requirements for 
a given job. Now, using the unique R & M “Electrical 
Slide Rule,” the performance of any one motor design 
can be calculated in about 20 minutes! Result? R a M 
can engineer a motor to your exact requirements... 
thoroughly, accurately, and in time to meet your pros 
duction and marketing schedules! 


Portable Saws 


Nut Setters 
Hammers 
Routers 

Screw Drivers 
Hedge Trimmers 
Lawn Mowers 
Nibblers 

Lock Mortisers 
Valve Grinders 


Portable Grinders 

Sirens 

Hair Driers 

Advertising Devices 

Ventilating Equipment 
‘ Oil Burners 

Surgical Instruments 

Grease Guns 

Vibrators 

Die Sinkers 

Waxers 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Files 

Sanders 

Pumps 
Compressors 
Hones 

Business Machines 
Cast Cutters 
Food Mixers 
Polishers 

Planers 


You can expect quality ... 
from every Robbins & Myers motor! 


Here, for example, are some of the quality features 
built into R & M universal motor parts: 


1. Every field coil has paper in the slots—in addition 
to standard taping. More insulation means longer 
motor life, fewer failures. 


Insulating material is selected for the job. For ex- 
ample, glass insulated wires are used in sander and 
saw motors. 


R & M motors are varnish-dipped and baked—as 
much as three times when service requires it. 


Standardized commutators and laminations—for 
mass-production at no sacrifice in quality. 


Diamond-turned commutators ... for greater con- 
centricity and smoother surface finish. Brushes 
last longer! 


6. Matched Motor Parts are precision-built, 100%- 
tested, dynamically balanced, fully interchangeable., 

















The most important single factor in motor perform- 
ance is selection of the right motor for the job. That’s 
why R«&M offers such a wide variety of types and 
sizes of motors and motor parts. From these many 
standard and speciai-standard types we can, in most 
cases, help you select the motor to help give your 
product the best all-around performance. 


We Also Custom-Design, Economically! 


Your problem may require a custom-designed motor. 
If so, we’d much rather work out a speciel motor for 
you than see you take an “‘off-the-shelf’” compromise. 

Ordinarily the extensive calculations required make 
custom-designing pretty expensive. We've licked that 
probiem, too, with the unique R & M “‘Electrical Slide 
Rule.” This is an electrical motor-performance calcu- 


lator. With it, the designer can reduce the work of a 


whole day or two to about twenty minutes! Naturally 
you and we both benefit. 


Some Other Advantages of RaM Motors 


R & M offers some special construction features: extra 
insulation; glass insulation where heat requires it; 
diamond-turned commutators; extra varnish treat- 
ment; a gratifyingly low failure rate. 

As a pioneer in the small motor field, we have de- 
signed and built millions of small motors for thousands 
of different applications. And so we naturally feel well 














RaM MAKES BOTH! 
Fractional a dy motors and parts 
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motors; famous R&M 
OE motor with sealed 


bearings. Up to 200 h.p. 
*“ All-Weather” is an R&M trademark 








How fo select the best 


fractional Horsepower 


APPLIANCES 


qualified, with engineering skill and experience, and ex- 
tensive manufacturing facilities, to do an exceptionally 
good job for you. At least, it won’t cost you anything 
to find out. 


Let Us Tell You More 


Call the nearest branch office for an R & M Motor 
Specialist—or write us for the information in which 
you are interested. Use the check list below. 


eeeeeeeeoeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 
BW 
ROBBINS & MYERS, INC., MOTOR DIVISION, 
Springfield 99, Ohio: 
Please send me, without obligation, information on: 
Motor Parts for Portable Tools 
Universal Motors 
Capacitor Motors 
Universal and DC Motors 
R & M “All-Weather’’ Motors—up to 200 HP 
Please have a Motor Specialist call 
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Product we manufacture: 
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Company____ 





Street. 





City & State. 
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Electric & Hand 
Hoists & Cranes 








CTED SPECIF WICATION 
cMP RESTRI 

COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
Processed to meet special gauge 


tolerances and provide special 


Helping to overcome metal fabricat- 
ing difficulties, improving products 
without skyrocketing costs or just 
getting costs down are usual events 


with CMP. 


For example, the manufacturer who 
was heat-treating formed steel parts 
subsequently assembled with other 
components into a powered unit. The 
forming involves severe deformation 
and was hampered by lack of uni- 
formity in the annealed strip steel. 
Distortion in the heat treatment fol- 
lowed, resulting in a low percentage 
of finished assemblies passed as satis- 
factory. 


To minimize these fabricating diffi- 
culties, CMP developed a special an- 
nealing process for the strip. Using 
this steel, parts, when subjected to the 
manufacturer’s standard heat-treating 
practice, were acceptable and yield 
was greatly increased. 


At CMP, processing cold rolled strip 
steel to restricted specifications has 
been reduced to an exact science and 
CMP men have been trained to spot 
opportunities for solution of produc- 
tion cost and product improvement 
problems through application of re- 
stricted specifications. 


Why not put your problems up to a 
CMP man? 


tHE Co. Mertat Propucts co. 
GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

SALES OFFICES: New York © Cleveland ® Chicago 

Indianapolis © Detroit © Los Angeles ® San Francisco 


CMP RESTRICTED SPECIFICATION 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
is available in Low Carbon, Elec- 
tro Zine High Carbon, 
haar g 1 oo Spring steel, stainless 
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possession of the New York airports in 
1947, Newark’s in 1948. 

The P.A. pays New York a rental of 

$350,000 annually for the first nine 
years, $450,000 plus a percentage of the 
net revenue thereafter. Newark gets 
$100,000 and $128,000 respectively. 
The Authority is also committed “to 
modernize and improve” all airports. 
* Tremendous Outpouring—So far, the 
agency's put $90.4-million into the New 
York airports, $87-million into Idlewild 
alone—for hangars, control towers, CAA 
cargo and industrial buildings—and is 
pouring another $60-million into that 
one field. The Newark air-and-sea port 
has taken another $50-million. La- 
Guardia is still sinking into the water— 
but now P.A. engineers think they know 
how to stop it, plan a full-scale renova- 
tion there. 

Air traffic has been expanding might- 

ily in recent years. LaGuardia is operat- 
ing at peak capacity, traffic at other 
fields is moving up. Yet, in spite of all 
the money that’s been poured into the 
complex and considering that most air- 
ports around the country at least break 
even—the P.A.’s aviation section runs a 
deficit. That’s before the new money 
still being poured in—like the $60-mil- 
lion for the 655-acre “Terminal City” 
buildings now under construction at 
Idlewild. 
* Good Prospects—But P.A. staffers 
insist the deficit won't be permanent. 
Before they turn the fields back to the 
municipalities in top shape in about 
40 years, they maintain, the cities will 
not only have been collecting rent, 
but will also have recovered all their 
initial investment, plus a tidy profit. 

The trouble lies in the fact that in 
most of its operations, except bridges 
and tunnels, the Authority is more 
landlord than operator. None of the 
individual fields are widely profitable. 
But the complex is pulled down by the 
heaviest traffic center of all, La Guardia. 
¢ Unrealistic Rents—That field had 
been a going operation for a decade 
when the P.A. took over. Most cur- 
rent tenants are in under long-term 
leases signed almost a generation ago. 
Lease terms, say P.A. people, were 
unrealistically low even by depression 
standards. Meanwhile, operating costs 
have skyrocketed. 

But those leases expire within a few 
years—and the Authority expects its 
new rents to be more realistic. The 
Authority’s operation should _ start 
showing in the black afterwards. For 
newer installations, particularly Idle- 
wild, the Authority has been making 
its own leases at terms more in relation 
to actual costs. 
¢ Complaints—The airports have 
caused some of the public battles over 
the Authority. New York’s Mayor 
Robert Wagner, for instance, recently 
complained violently because the “im- 
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Motor Repair Shop 
Highly Recommends KLIXON 


Motor Protectors 


ROME, N. Y.: Freeman Electrical Motor 
Corp., has much experience in motor rebuild- 
ing, and knows the part that Klixon Protectors 
play in preventing motor burnouts. Here's 
what Mr. W. Saladin says about Klixon pro- 
tection: 

“Our motor repair experience has been such 
that we rarely see a Klixon Protected Motor in 
for a major repair. With this proof that Klixon 
Protectors prevent motor burnouts, we highly 
recommend their use in motors.”’ 


NEW FREE BOOKLET 
“The Story of the Spencer Disc” 
A truly iocosesting, inform- 
ative booklet which gives 
the history of the Spencer 
Disc. It telis how the disc 
was discovered, how it op- 
erates, how it was first us 
and how it is now used in 
various Klixon Products. 
Write for your Free copy, 
today. 


METALS & CONTROLS CORP. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT Div. 
2607 Forest Street 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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provements” didn’t seem to be showing 
up fast enough, wanted specific com- 
mitments of projects, dates, and 


amounts—a demand the P.A. backs 
away from. 
And William Zeckendorf, most 


articulate of realtors, frequently at- 
tacks the Authority as “creeping social- 
ism.” Zeckendorf’s objection is that 
the Authority has built and leased 
factories for private industries on some 
of the needed, but otherwise unused, 
buffer acreage at Idlewild. The real 
estate tycoon has been promoting an 
“industrial park and shopping center” 
of his own at not-distant Roosevelt 
Field, a former airfield, and resents the 
“government competition.” 

¢ P.A.  Justification—The Authority 
justifies the practice on these grounds: 
When it took over the field, it did so 
with the specific understanding it would 
be able to exploit all possible sources 
of revenue, including rental of com- 
mercial and industrial space. And since 
the rates it charges are at least as high 
as any competitive space, tenants be- 
cause of location and facilities, not be- 
cause of cheap and unfair government 
competition. 

¢ Private Field—Teterboro was bought 
in 1949 because the P.A. believes that 
facilities for private and corporate 
planes are important as part of an inte- 
grated airport system. In terms of num- 
ber of landings gnd takeoffs per day, 
Teterboro probably ranks as second or 
third busiest in the whole country—but 
also runs at a loss. Some critics have 
questioned the rationale of a public 
authority paying for the convenience of 
private, often hobby, fliers. But the 
P.A. figures the field, close to the heart 
of Manhattan by road, will become an 
important center for the growing air- 
freight business. Today runways are be- 
ing extended, facilities improved, to 
handle more heavily laden planes. 


iil. Terminals 


Some other projects may come more 
under a heading of “‘ought-to-be-done” 
than Tobin’s “prudence and self-sup- 
port.” Under this category could come 
the giant mid-town bus terminal, and 
certainly its two truck terminals. None 
of these are self-supporting—and unlike 
the airports, probably never will be. 
¢ Bus Terminal—The bus terminal, a 
vast structure just west of Times Square, 
was propounded to ease some of the 
congestion caused by interstate buses 
picking up and unloading passengers on 
the city streets. Today 14 commuter 
lines, and 14 long-haul lines move 5,000 
buses in and out of the terminal daily. 
Scores of shops and restaurants dot two 
levels, catering to the 130,000 passen- 
gers who pass through each weekday. 

But, though bus lines pay as high a 
rate for the facility as they’re willing to, 
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You can’t pour it... 








but you can PUMP it! 





Are you aware that your company can 
save important money by using mod- 
ern methods for dispensing and trans- 
ferring heavy materials such as this? 

Rugged Graco Powerflo Pumps 
eliminate messy dispensing by paddle 
or scoop. Air-powered, they can speed 
up production, save labor, and show a 
marked improvement in plant “house- 
keeping”. 

Powerflo Pumps mount on pails or 
drums, so you can easily spray or ex- 
trude your heavy stuff. The savings 
will surprise you! “Direct-from-drum” 


Here is a typical 5-gallon 
Graco Powerflo unit used 
by boat manufacturers 
for applying caulking ma- 
terial on hulls. Take ad- 
vantage of a Graco lab 
test to determine pumpa- 
bility of materials you are 
using. You will receive a 
factual Graco Laboratory 
Report, without obligation. 


pumping is the advanced way to han- 
dle today’s heavy materials. Write for 
the Powerflo catalog! 


* 
Unretouched photograph of 5-gal. pail 
of heavy, nearly solid sealing material. 
Side of pail has been cut away to show 
how material stands by itself, supports 
screwdriver. During 90 minutes between 
cutting and photography, material 
“slumped” slightly, but obviously not 
enough to pour. A Graco Powerflo Pump 
successfully pumped it right out of the 
original pail. 





e@ Graco products are sold and serviced through authorized distributors in all 
principal U. S. and Canadian trading areas and in 63 foreign countries. Your 





GRAY COMPANY, INC. 


76 GRACO SQUARE 


nearby Graco distributor can give you helpful per- 
sonalized service. Call him. 


anpoweywd 
“DIRECT-FROM-DRUM” PUMPS 


Copyright 1956, Gray Company, Inc. 
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GRaco... 


Engineers and Manufacturers of air-powered paint circulating systems and heavy 


materia! pumps, drum pumps, lubricating and automotive service equipment 
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This is the story of one 
of the many tontacts made 
by Square D Field Engineers 
which resulted in 
increased production 

or reduced cost—or both 


“Don’t know of an easier way 
to save $2000!” 


e This story began three years ago. A Southern manufacturer of 
coated abrasives had expanded until the plant’s electrical system 
was seriously inadequate. 

Square D Field Engineer Charles Norton was called in. He 
determined what electrical distribution equipment was necessary to 
make the system equal to existing demands. But he didn’t stop there. 
He analyzed future needs in terms of further expansion and sug- 
gested that additional equipment be provided in anticipation of 
those needs. He pointed out that it would cost much less to do the 
whole job at once than to make additions later on. 

Quite recently, this plant was expanded again. Because of 
sound planning three years ago, the present electrical system is more 
than equal to its bigger job. 

And...the manufacturers saved at least $2000 by avoiding 
piecemeal additions to match growing needs. 


At your service—in 3 important ways 

Field Engineers are available through Square D branch 

offices in all principal United States cities—and in Canada, 

Mexico and England. Backing up these engineers are the 

design and manufacturing facilities of 13 strategically lo- 

cated Square D factories and the localized services of a 
nation-wide network of authorized electrical distributors. 





wow...ECam PRODUCTS ARE A PART OF THE SQUARE D LINE! 
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store rents are higher than for compara- 
ble space in the area, and the terminal's 
450-car roof-top parking area is usually 
filled to capacity, the terminal, too, 
runs in the red. 

¢ Monumental but Costly—Probably 
the major reason—original cost was 
greater than anticipated. It might have 
cost less, say P.A. staffers, if it had 
been made less attractive, and _ less 
monumental—but it was important that 
the facility upgrade the area. More im- 
portant to its high cost of $24-million, 
was the seven-year fight to get approval. 
By the time the “project had _ been 
O.K.’d, time was getting short. Existing 
leases of bus lines in other locations 
were close to expiring. In order to get 
tenants in, construction had to be 
rushed, upping building costs. 

But buses are less limited than planes 
on terminal points. The authority needs 
higher rates—but if they raise them 
enough to meet operating costs, they 
may lose their tenants. So the probable 
continued losses can more or less be 
charged to the P.A.’s attempt to lessen 
street congestion. 
¢ Truck Terminals—The truck termi- 
nals are something else. They, says 
Tobin with a wry grimace, “can be 
charged off to experience.” Though a 
somewhat costly lesson—$18.2-million— 
they've taught the Authority not to run 
ahead of its public, even with some- 
thing it thinks “should be done.” 

Studies made immediately after the 
war found big over-the-road trucks mak- 
ing 20 to 30 stops a day on crowded 
city streets to deliver package freight. 
There seemed arn obvious need for a 
central point where loads on the big 
rigs could be consolidated, transferred 
to smaller vehicles for city delivery. One 
was planned for New York City, one 
for Newark 

Trucking associations were enthusi- 
astic, had representatives working with 
the P.A. on planning. International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters was in on 
the original hearings, approved the idea. 
Construction started in 1947. But 
when the terminals neared opening, in 
1950, evervthing fell apart. 
¢ Difficulty—A consolidating terminal 
had never been attempted before. Car- 
riers, of all types, traditionally dislike 
them. These had been planned for 
operations by the carriers directlyv—but 
they, at the last minute, ducked all 
responsibility for terminal operation or 
costs. The New York terminal had been 
designed as a flow-point. Goods were 
supposed to move out as fast as they 
came in. But only a handful of ship- 
pers signed on, and they tended to use 
it as a warehouse. Over a 30-month 
period, operations got steadily more 
snarled, and the Authority finally closed 
it down. 

After it had closed, some truckers 
decided it could be useful, took it over 
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as an operating corporation—with the 
Authority merely, landlord—and put 
some teeth into use regulations. It’s 
working better today, though operations 
are still tar from fully consolidated. 

* Union Opposition—In Jersey, the 
problem was different. Construction 
was almost finished when in 1949, Lo- 
cal +78, which controlled teamster op- 
erations in the Newark area, slipped a 
new clause into contracts. It forbade 
transfer of more than 5,000 Ib. of 
freight a day from a single rig without 
express permission of the union. Since 
the average trailer carries from 15 to 20 
tons, a 24-ton limit per truck made 
operation through the terminal impos- 
sible. Local 478 made no bones that 
the provision was intended to sabotage 
the terminal, but never offered reasons. 
¢ Partial Operation—When the Korean 
War broke in 1950, the Authority 
saved some of the bacon by leasing the 
terminal to the Air Force at a “com- 
mercial rental’’ of $470,000 a year— 
somewhat less than break-even cost. By 
the time the Air Force released it in 
mid-1955, Local 478 was willing to lift 
the 5,000-Ib. rule. Today the terminal 
is operating, though well below capacity. 

But total revenue to the Authority 
from the truck terminals is considerably 
below the break-even point. Since any 
increase in rates would probably drive 
the carriers out, they seem bound to be 
loss operations for many years. 

Still the Authority believes its pio- 
neering idea is proving sound and work- 
able—and perhaps invaluable in promot- 
ing a long-range program of getting 
carriers to work together. 


IV. Docks 


Now the bi-state agency is moving 
more deeply into the Port of New York 
itself. 

The Authority already operates some 
marine terminals—at Port Newark for 
intercoastal shipping, and in Hoboken, 
on the Jersey side of the harbor, on 
which it is now completing a rehabilita- 
tion job. 
¢ Rebuilding Job—Last year it bought 
two miles of privately owned waterfront 
dockage from the New York Dock Co. 
It paid almost $14-million for the pack- 
age of 28 antiquated docks and piers. 
Over the next 10 years, it plans to spend 
another $70-million, replacing the cur- 
rent setup with half as many structures, 
but designed for more efficient opera- 
tion. 

Both Port Newark and Hoboken 
marine terminals operate well in the 
black. In both cases, the Authority 
actually leases the facilities to private 
operators. In Hoboken, for instance, 
its new piers are leased to American Ex- 
port Lines for 15 years, at rents high 
enough to pay off the investment over 
a reasonable period. With modern 
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JAMES B. THOMAS holds Bristol Multiple-Spline socket set screws used in Roto-Rooter. 


“Outlasts hex socket 30 to 1...” 


That's the story we get on Bristol's 
famous Multiple-Spline socket, from 
James B. Thomas, Shop Superintend- 
ent for the Roto-Rooter Corporation, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

“The best we have ever achieved 
with a standard hex socket screw,” says 
Mr. Thomas, “is about 25 times of tight- 
ening and loosening before the head 
stripped out. But we consistently exceed 
750 tightening cycles without damag- 
ing the Bristol Multiple-Spline screws. 
...On this one feature alone, the Bristol 
screw is 3000% better from a fatigue 
standpoint.” 

These Bristol socket screws hold cut- 
ting knives at the end of 120 feet (or 
more) of coiled-spring flexible shaft- 
ing that the exclusively franchised 
Roto-Rooter* cleaning machine snakes 
through clogged sewers. 

It’s rough service for socket screws. 
They endure the sewer’s corrosive con- 
ditions, the whiplash of the spring shaft, 
and 5 to 10 tightening cycles on each 
cleaning job. 

You'll find this same capacity for 

sak performance under difficult con- 
ditions in all Bristol products—whether 
socket screws, aircraft components, in- 
struments, automatic controls or tele- 





metering systems. It’s a result of Bristol's 
thoughtful design and the painstaking 
care that goes into every aspect of 
Bristol's manufacturing. 

Bristol's socket screw products—the 
most complete line on the market —are 
sold through leading industrial distribu- 
tors. And, our engineers will be glad to 
discuss with you the application of any 
Bristol product. Write: The Bristol 
Company, 164 Bristol Road, Waterbury 
20, Conn. 6.37 


SET SCREWS on Roto-Rooter* slip chuck 
must withstand 5 to 10 blade changes dur- 
ing each cleaning operation. Bristol’s® 
Multiple-Spline socket screws outlasted hex 


socket 30 to 1. #Reg. Trade Mark 


FOR MODERN MANUFACTURING 


BR R ST () L PRECISION PRODUCTS 


INSTRUMENTS * RECORDERS * AUTOMATIC CONTROLS + TELEMETERING SYSTEMS 
FASTENERS * AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 


Regions 87 








FLAME THROUGHOUT MOST OF FIELD OF VIEW 


EXPOSE. ..of an engine's deepest secrets 


@ There never has been an engineer 
smart enough to figure out on paper 
exactly what happens when—to air, 
fuel and gases—in the inferno of an 
engine’s cylinder. If we could only 
see what happens, reasoned Cooper- 
Bessemer engineers, this would 
surely lead to improved engine 
design and higher-than-ever effi- 
ciencies. 

And that’s exactly what took place. 
With the collaboration of Battelle 
Memorial Institute, they looked 
through the eyes of an ultra high 


ENGINES: GAS. DIESEL, GAS-DIESEL * COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING. 


speed Isotran camera, into the heart 
of big Cooper-Bessemer engines and 
took motion pictures at the incred- 
ible rate of 20,000 to 50,000 frames 
per second! Never before had such 
a feat been accomplished on a large 
bore engine. 


This kind of research is one of the 
reasons for Cooper-Bessemer’s lead- 
ership in big engine and compressor 
design. If you are in the market, be 
sure to find out about the mew things 
being done by one of America’s 
oldest engine builders. 


CENTRIFUGAL 


cooper- 
bessemer 


MOUNT VERNON. OHIO « GROVE CITY. PENNA 


88 Regions 





dockage at a premium in the harbor, 
the Authority expects the Brooklyn 
docks to pay for themselves, too. 

¢ Reason for Delay—There’s a good rea- 
son why the Authority hadn’t gotten 
deeper into the harbor sooner. Most of 
the dockage is owned either by private 
companies or the municipalities. Pri- 
vate dock operation always has been 
reasonably profitable. New York Dock 
Co. finally sold out because no rehabili- 
tation had been done on its properties 
for so long a time, it could no longer 
afford the major repair and renovation 
necessary. Municipalities still find docks 
too profitable an area for patronage and 
other political considerations to yield 
them readily. And the Authority, as a 
matter of principle, never initiates an 
offer to take over an existing operation 
unless so requested. 

New York Dock Co. offered to sell 
to the Authority 15 years ago, but the 
commissioners declined on the ground 
they had no right to take over a going 
private business. They finally accepted 
last year, when it had become obvious 
that the company could neither under- 
take the necessary rehabilitation nor 
find a private purchaser. 
¢ Profitable Venture—Two reasons the 
Authority can hope to make money on 
the property: (1) The new facilities will 
be so much more efficient that revenues 
should be higher; and (2) the Authority 
will be paying only the same taxes New 
York Dock has been paying on its new 
and more valuable installations. 

With the new territory, the bi-state 
agency will control a full quarter of the 
harbor’s general cargo dockage. But 
it’s highly doubtful whether the agency 
will be able to do much about clearing 
up the racket-ridden waterfront. On its 
docks, the Authority is in the position 
of landlord, cannot dictate hiring or 
operating practices of its tenants. 
¢ Uplifting?—Some P.A. people talk 
about a “change in attitudes” on its 
new Hoboken docks—note that the men 
have seemed enthusiastic about the 
brighter facilities, the clean washrooms, 
have even quit smoking in prohibited 
areas. Tobin, more realistically, snorts 
at the tenuous hope that the longshore- 
men have been uplifted. “The same 
hoods are still running the works,” he 
growls. Though the agency will have 
some of its own guards and custodians, 
as well as maintenance men, in the 
area, it’s hardly in a position to try to 
control pilferage and violence where 
regular police agencies have failed. 

For the shipper the new piers will 
mean far more efficient loading and un- 
loading, faster turnaround time, far 
easier movement of goods to and from 
piers—all savings that will be potent 
factors in a shipper’s profits, tend to 
bring shippers back to the New York 
harbor who either have left or are con- 
sidering leaving. END 
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th Orig ht spots 


in any automobile picture 


FUNCTIONAL AND 4 DECORATIVE TRIM OF 


For built-in luster that foils.corrosion, plus 
super-strength to resist dents and scratches, 
design and specify STAINLESS STEEL 
... the quality metal that speeds acceptance 
of your cars—on first sale and resale! 


4 a4 BRIGHTWORK of time-proved stainless 
: steel sparkles invitingly on the car dealer's 
; floor .. . shines as it serves, year after year 

£ f . .. gleams like new when the car is old! 


Superior Steel 


CORPORATION 


P EN WN 











BEER PACKAGING ? 


These Continental products make beer 
easier to move, sell, buy and enjoy 


Packaging, around which modern distribu- 
tion is built, has changed the entire thinking 


of the brewing industry. 





Today, more beer is sold in food stores 
than anywhere else. It is merchandised from shelves, counters 
and refrigerated cases just like any other packaged product. 
Packaging has made beer a great home beverage. 


Three Continental divisions are at the service of the brew- 
ing industry. Cans for beer—of enamel-lined, pressure-resistant 
construction—are made in Metal Division plants strategically 
located throughout the country. Crown caps—those all- 
important seals of metal and cork or plastic—are turned out 
in five plants of our Bond Crown and Cork Division. And spe- 
cial wax-coated cups for beer and other wholesome beverages 


are produced by our Paper Container Division. 


Whatever your product, and whatever its market, Continen- 
tal provides tailor-made packaging to fit your needs. Won't 
you keep our name in mind? Continental Can Company, New 
York 17, N. Y. Continental Can Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal. 


Each Continental division Is a leader In its field 
DIVISIONAL OFFICES: 


NEW YORK ee CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





CONTINENTAL (C CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 





Now the world’s finest air conditioning system — the Carrier 
Weathermaster* System — offers a new modular under-the-win- 
dow unit as little as one foot high! For modern all-glass build- 
ings, it gives new freedom in design never before possible with a 
perimeter air conditioning system! 


If you want large windows that extend almost to the floor, now 
you can have them—WITH WEATHERMASTER AIR CONDITIONING! 
New Carrier Modular Units hug the floor—look like a decorative 


New CARRIER Modular Units ledge only one foot high, ten inches deep. 


If you want an air conditioning system that fits the building you 
design instead of having to design a building to fit the air con- 
: ee N ditioning, now you can have it—WITH WEATHERMASTER AIR CON- 
for office building DITIONING! Small, compact units are designed to fit modern 
building modules—with trim enclosures that can extend from 
column to column or wall to wall. 


air conditioning—as little If you want to save space and materials without sacrificing air 


conditioning performance, now you can do it—WITH WEATHER- 
MASTER AIR CONDITIONING! Carrier Modular Units save on duct- 
work. Fewer vertical risers are needed. The air supply can be 


as one foot high ! extended through handsome enclosures to units in series. Air and 


water connections can be made at the bottom or either side. 


Find out more about the new Carrier Modular Weathermaster 
Units. And find out more about the famous Weathermaster System 
that lets you control the climate you prefer in every room—quietly, 
quickly, automatically. Call the Carrier office listed in your tele- 
phone directory, or write for Catalog 36N-64. Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. #Reg. US. Pat. Of 
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Army Ordnance has the technique of 
opening and closing heavy military 
equipment plants down pat. It demon- 
strated how fast it can get tanks rolling 
off the line when test drivers drove the 
first M48-A2 medium tank (picture be- 
low) from Alco Products, Inc.’s Sche- 
nectady (N. Y.) plant only seven months 
after the ink dried on a new $73-million 
assembly contract with the company. 

Usually, military procurement men 
say, it takes upwards of 18 months to 
get a tank plant going in mass produc- 
tion. But, they claim, if you’ve got the 
production machinery in mothballs—as 
in the pictures at the right—and an 
alerted pool of subcontractors, and if 
you operate on a crash basis, you could 
swing into production even faster than 
Alco did it—in as little as three to four 
months. 

Ihe tank you see below is proof of 
Ordnance’s pudding. Even without the 
extra prod of an emergency that would 
push work round the clock, Alco was 
able to reopen a tank plant that had 
been in long-term preservation storage 
for nearly two years, and produce its 
first tanks in about one-third the time 
it would take if you started with an 
empty shop. 

e First Test—The Alco tank contract— 
part of a $1-billion tank procurement 
program—is the first major test of the 
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Out of Mothballs— 
In Seven Months Flat 


Ordnance Dept.’s latest layaway pro- 
gram, which was put into operation 
when two major tank production facili- 
ties were phased out in 1953 and 1954, 
In 1953, Ford Motor Co.’s tank pro- 
duction plant in Livonia, Mich., closed 
down (BW—May8’54,p29), and Ford 
put over $40-million worth of tank tools 
in a special warehouse constructed as 
part of the Ordnance Dept.’s layaway 
program. Then in 1954, about a year 
after Ford, Alco got a $2,529,000 stor- 
age contract and phased out production. 
At that time Chrysler Corp. took up 
the tankmaker’s anvil for the govern- 
ment. But the Chrysler facility, in turn, 
was phased out when Alco was awarded 
in November, 1955, the $73-million 
assembly contract for the M48-A2 tanks 
—in the first reactiviation of a moth- 
balled tank facility under the Ordnance 
Dept. program since Korea. 
¢ De-Mothballing—The initial steps of 
the reactivation program at Alco began 
in December, 1955. Before it started, 
the vast Schenectady tank shop looked 
like the pictures at the right—packed 
almost solid with over 4,000 pieces 
of equipment. The Ordnance stor- 
age contract had called for storage of 
equipment used by subcontractors as 
well as the machinery needed for tank 
assembly at Schenectady. That meant 
that Alco had to reactivate the equip- 


ROLLING: M48-A2 medium tank came off mothball line in only seven months from time Alco Products received assembly contract. 


METAL HUTS stored Alco’s heavy tank- 
making machines under humidity control. 
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PAPER COCOONS had to be taken from 
others to get new contract going. 
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“ . . storage and reactiva- 


... you'll find Thermoid 
Rubber and Friction Products 
used everywhere 


tion planning paid off well 


4 


in time saved .. . 
TANKS starts on p. 93 


ment necessary for its own use, ship out 
a large proportion to the subcontractors 
who were signed up to make tank parts 
under the new contract, and relocate 
the rest for further storage. 

¢ Storage Techniques—Alco used two 
methods to store equipment—individual 
wrapping (second picture, page 93), and 
mass storage in special humidity-con- 
AT THE REFINERY trolled, galvanized steel hutments, or 
sheds (top picture). 

Before the equipment went into stor- 
age, it was inspected by Ordnance, and, 
if necessary, repaired to put it in condi- 
tion to meet minimum Ordnance stor- 
age specifications. These require a ma- 
chine to be in good enough shape to 
perform multi-shift operations for at 
least one year, holding specification 
tolerances during that period. 

All equipment from 500 Ib. to 40,000 


Thermoid Mud-Fio Suction Hose with- = Thermoid naelel-¥ Belts in matched sets Ib. was mounted r standard sized ma- 
stands vibration and extreme pressures bs transmit maximum power without slip- terials-handling skids, and thoroughly 
—reduces maintenance costs. “=e page, assure long, trouble-free service. cleaned, flushed, and sprayed with a 

: heavy oil-based coating before it was 
wrapped in the corrosion-inhibiting, 
vapor-proof paper cocoons or stored in 
the special hutments. 

During storage, the equipment was 
given daily general surveillance and a 
thorough internal and external inspec- 
tion every 30 to 90 days, when shrouds 
and inspection plates were removed and 
preservative coatings checked and 
touched up. 
¢ Shipping—As a result, when Alco 
landed its new tank contract, tank-mak- 
ing equipment was available immedi- 
ately for shipment to subcontractors, as 


es Pt ae age well as for the production installations 

Fuel oil finds its way to your storage ta Po nees are, the that your : : : : 
through flexible, easy-to-handle Thermoid 8 tank is Thermoid Gasoline Pump Hose at the crag sage on pe = 
Fuel Oil Delivery Hose. —anotherin Thermoid’s complete line. its storage skids, eac packaged machine 
: went out complete with historical rec- 
ords, parts lists, and assembly instruc- 


tions. On installation, the equipment 
In the Petroleum Industry was inspected by Ordnance, Alco, and 
; e s the subcontractor and run through per- 

. and in practically any industry you can name, formance tests. 
Thermoid Products are on the job—delivering what’s * Payoff—On the record, the storage 


, : : and reactivation planning paid off well 
expected of them. Quality materials and versatile in time saved. Over 1,660" tons of ma- 
engineering, plus multi-plant facilities and personal- chine tools were operating at seven sub- 
ized service—all are yours when you specify Thermoid. contractor plants within three months 

of the time equipment shipments be- 
gan. In one cape of the reactivation 
program, 83 pieces of heavy machinery 
weighing in aggregate over 553 tons 
were installed and running within two 


r 
months. The equipment included such 
tricky machinery as large boring mills, 
Frauenthal grinders, and heat treating 


, ovens. 
Thermoid Company * Trenton, New Jersey Another contractor was able to get 
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Photograph of an odor by 
Joseph Breitenbach 


Portrait of a Business Problem 


You are looking at a rare photograph of a common business 
problem—an odor. Airkem scientists have found that ac- 
cumulations of odors are present in offices, restaurants, hotels 
and hospitals, in fact everywhere. The effects of odors range 
from nuisance to aggravating annoyance and the cost is 
easily expressed in terms of lost sales and declining per- 
sonnel efficiency. 

The photograph was taken of the volatile material that 
makes up an odor as it was precipitated on the surface of 
chilled liquid mercury. The odor appears as a mono-molec- 
ular layer—only one ten-millionth of an inch thick! The odor 
source is a coffee bean. 

Odors collect everywhere—on walls, fabrics, equipment— 
much in the same way as dust. They remain to create the 
stale air that makes the “tired atmosphere” in an office, or 


Odor Control is a Profit Builder for 
department stores, hotels, restau- 
rants, food processors, insurance 
companies and many other busi- 
nesses and industries. 


the unpleasant impression of stale food, grease and cigarettes 
in a restaurant. To produce a fresh-smelling atmosphere, 
alert business management has turned to Airkem. 

Airkem equipment and formulae have proved in thou- 
sands of installations the advantages of clean-smelling air. 
Merchandise sells better, customers are easier to please and 
more likely to return and personnel are more efficient in the 
Airkem-treated atmosphere. Write for the facts on how 
Airkem treatment of indoor air can help your business. 


"iti ct tan ame emanates erste aaa iP GEE Rl Ec hear 


AIRKEM, INC., 241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
C Please send me information on Airkem air quality control. 


O) Please have Airkem Field Engineer call. 


Name 





Company 





Address 








City 





WORLD-WIDE MOVING: LAND, 


COPYRIGHT 1956, NAVL 


Exhibit Displays 
handled as safely as 
NORTH AMERICAN 


‘‘Wife-Approved’’ Moves! 


Shipping a trade-show display via North American 
padded van saves precious time as well as money. 
From the point of origin it travels safely, quickly, 
direct to the exhibit hall. No local drayage, no 
re-shipping, no delays! 


Your displays receive the same care that has made 
us famous as the ‘““Wife-Approved”’ household 
goods movers. North American is the only van line 
with a specialized Exhibit Display Department, 

to solve every display-handling problem. 


NAVL ““FOLLOW-THRU’’ SERVICE 


North American’s nationwide dispatching network 
assures prompt pickup. And our 1100 agents—far 
more than any other organization—can “‘follow-thru”’ 
at any destination. Call your local NAVL agent 

or send for display moving brochure today. 


comme NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
poner World Headquarters: Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


North American Van Lines Canada, Lid. + Toronto 


INDUSTRIAL MOVING SERVICES: Quick, safe handling 
of Company-Paid Personnel Moves; Exhibit Displays; 
High-Valve Products; New Furniture; Office. Equipment. 
See your NAVL Agent. 


SEA, AIR 


Production 





49 pieces of equipment in running or- 
der in 30 days. 

Both types of storage—the paper co- 
coons and the galvanized steel hut- 
ments—turned in a fine performance, 
according to Alco and Ordnance. Since 
all of the stored equipment had to be 
moved in order to clear the tank assem- 
bly area, every piece got a thorough 
checkup whether it was destined for 
use in the present production contract 
or not. The verdict, says Alco, is that 
a thorough cleaning and preservation 
job before storing equipment pays off 
in time when you need your machines 
again. 


Big Squeeze, Big Pipe 

The giant pipe in the picture above 
is the largest-diameter pipe ever ex- 
truded in the U.S., and possibly in the 
world, says Aluminum Co. of America. 
Alcoa fabricated the pipe on its 14,000- 
ton Lafayette (Ind.) press, which it 
operates under the U.S. Air Force 
Heavy Press Program. The pipe, which 
measures 16 in. in diameter, is made 
in 31-ft. lengths (wall thickness is 3 in.) 
by forcing an aluminum ingot through 
a steel alloy die under tremendous pres- 
sure. The pre-heated ingot is 28% in. 
in diameter, 30 in. long, and has a 
14g-in. diameter hole bored along its 
axis. 

Because of the expanding market for 
both aluminum pipe and other extruded 
shapes, Alcoa is planning to erect an- 
other 14,000-ton press at its Lafayette 
plant—at an estimated cost of $9-mil- 
lion. 

The first order for the seamless, ex- 
truded pipe went to Beloit Iron Works, 
where it will be used on paper making 
machinery. &ND 
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Announcing off the shelf availability— 


the Fairchild F-27020 /indship 





280 MPH CRUISING © 2250 MILE RANGE * 34,000 FOOT CEILING * ROLLS-ROYCE DART PROPJET ENGINES 
40 PASSENGERS * LOWEST OPERATING COSTS © SMALL FIELD PERFORMANCE ¢ PRESSURIZED 


To be ready for service as you need it, 
the exciting new Fairchild F-27 
Friendship is the fastest, newest 
medium-light utility transport in the 


Address inquiries to: 


world. Now released for production, 
the F-27 is available for off-the-shelf 
procurement for a variety of military 
training and utility missions. 


THE FINEST AIRCRAFT FOR 
MILITARY SERVICES, AIRLINES AND CORPORATIONS 


R. James Pfeiffer, Executive Directur of Customer Relations, Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown 15, Mds 





WHAT’S NEW 
IN DESK 
FIGURING? 


AUTOMATION...today Monroe puts it on the desks of: 
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PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 








STATE fagm 








INSURANCE 


RYERSON STEEL 





Behind the success of these outstanding Companies lies at least one factor in common: alertness 

to improved methods and equipment. Today on their desks Monro-Matic calculators are on the job. 
Right now the new Monro-Matic Duplex Calculator is trimming figure-work time, 

costs and effort for hundreds of businesses, large and small. It is the only American desk calculator that 


adds as it multiplies, 
adds as it divides, actually 
sere See the MAN trom MONROE 
answers several problems 
simultaneously. For tor CALCULATING 


new figuring speed and efficiency in your business, write or telephone ADDING 
ACCOUNTING 
DATA PROCESSING 
Offices throughout the world. MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. General offices: Orange, New Jersey. 











A super-flood of nozzle-driven 
foam, 13 acres of it, is ready to 
smother flames at Air Force's 
Robins (Ga.) hangars. 


Suds to Quench Air Base Fires 


If you strike a match in the wrong 
place at Robins Air Force Base in 
Georgia you can get the biggest bubble 
bath ever. The base’s new fire protec- 
tion system, which cost $1,027,663, can 
generate in a trice enough foam to del- 
uge the entire floor of the two largest 
hangars—up to 13 acres. 

lhe picture above, taken during ac 
ceptance tests, shows a man slogging 
through the foam to check the spray 


pattern thrown by over 900 nozzles dis- 
charging 10,000 gal. per minute. The 
foam, a harmless mixture of water and 
a detergent, is produced mechanically 
by spraying the mixture through special 
nozzles at high pressure. It’s particu- 
larly effective against gasoline and oil 
fires; and the foam will float on a pud- 
dle of gasoline or oil. Once the fire is 
out, you can wash away the foam 
with water. 


The two hangars have 45 separately 
controlled spray systems, to make sure 
that one localized blaze doesn’t put 
the whole airfield knee deep in foam. 
All told, there are 5,877 spray heads, 
mounted on girders 30 ft. to 90 ft. 
above the floor. Fire pumps, draw 
water from a 500,000-gal. reservoir. 

Equipment was made by the Grinnell 
Corp., of Providence; installation by 
a Georgia contractor took a full year. 


FIRST DRIZZLE of foam (left) coats test plane to seal in flammable vapors. At right, truck breasts the hub-deep blanket. 
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RAILROAD GROW? 


One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 


is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 





Synthetic Lady 


Everything the lovely little lady is wearing 
from the soles of her slippers to the ribbon 
on her hat is a product of the chemical in- 
dustry, made out of such ordinary materials 
as coal, salt, sand, wood-pulp and natural 
gas—resources found in great abundance 
along the 5,100 miles of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio. 

The chemical industry is growing at a 
tremendous rate, with many of its new 
plants going up along the Chesapeake and 


How one industry attracts others: Hooker Electrochem- 
ical Company built a plant on the C&O at Montague, 
Mich., right over a thousand-year supply of salt. Union 
Carbide and Du Pont—both large users of Hooker 
products—built plants next door so gases and liquids 
could be piped in. 


Ohio. Each new or expanding factory means 
diversified growth for Chesapeake and Ohio 
—not merely the raw materials that go into 
the plant and the finished goods that come 
out, but homes, schools, groceries for the 
people who come to work there. 

As one result of such industrial growth, 
C&O’s merchandise freight business is four 
times what it was twenty-five years ago. To 
better serve its booming industry, C&O has 
spent a half billion dollars in the last ten 
years expanding and modernizing its trans- 
portation plant. Equally significant is the 
fact that 80% of this vast improvement pro- 
gram has been paid for out of current in- 
come. And last year, the annual dividend 
rate was increased to $3.50. 

Another $100 million in further improve- 
ments is programmed for this year: At 
Newport News, Va., a new bulk cargo pier 
that can unload over eight million tons of 
import ore a year; and a new addition to 
the great coal docks that will increase their 
capacity to 2% million tons a month. At 
Russell, Kentucky, a new $5% million classi- 
fication yard. 222 new diesel locomotives 
and 8,000 new freight cars. 

Every day in every way, Chessie’s rail- 
road is growing and going! 


Write for new booklet describing industrial resources 


and opportunities in C&O territory. Address: 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


3804 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND I, OHIO 








A DIVISIONAL PLANTS 
O PORTER OFFICES 
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PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES FROM COAST TO COAST 
Sales Offices in Seventy Cities 


The challenge of growth—American industry continually expanding its 
industrial needs. A challenge that H. K. Porter Company, Inc. is meeting 
by growing. 

In 1955, HKP added three divisions . . . developed more than 40 new products 

spent many millions to modernize and expand production facilities. 

Porter’s 58 plants and warehouses in the U. S. and 2 plants in Canada supply 
industry with quality steel, non-ferrous metals, wire rope, fittings, cutting 
tools, industrial rubber products, electrical equipment, refractories, and many 
other products. 

As Porter divisions grow, so does their service to industry. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Divisions of H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 


ALLOY METAL WIRE, PROSPECT PARK, PA. + CONNORS STEEL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. + DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC, 
CHICAGO, ILL. + Henry DISSTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. + ESECO, JOLIET, LL. + LACLEDE-CHRISTY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, ST. LOUIS, MO. + McLAIN FIRE BRICK, PITTSBURGH, PA. + QUAKER PIONEER RUBBER, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. + QUAKER RUBBER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. + RIVERSIDE METAL, RIVERSIDE, N. J. « VULCAN 
CRUCIBLE STEEL, ALIQUIPPA, PA. + W-S FITTINGS, ROSELLE, N. J. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 








An air liquefaction plant will be built 
in the Los Angeles area by Air Reduc- 
tion Pacific Co., a subsidiary of Air 
Reduction Co., Inc. The $7.5-million 
plant will have a daily capacity of 54 
tons of liquid oxygen, 15 tons of liquid 
nitrogen, and 34 tons of liquid argon. 
Construction should be finished by 
second-half 1957. 
+ 


Safety rule violations were found in 
in 99.8% of the 7,734 interstate trucks 
inspected, according to an Interstate 
Commerce Commission survey. Most 
frequent violations of regulations were: 
failure to keep logs of driving and on- 
duty time, 3,541; defective stoplights, 
1,750; defective tail lights, 1,189; de- 
fective air brake hoses, 1,142; flare, re- 
flector, and lantern violations 805; de- 
fective steering mechanism, 415; de- 
fective headlights, 203. 
o 


Auto wheels, drums, and hubs will be 
produced at a new Motor Wheel Corp. 
plant near Newark, Del. The $3.5-mil- 
lion plant is scheduled to start operat- 
ing next spring. 


° 
New Mexico’s first cement plant will be 
built by Permanente Cement Co., at 
Scholle, 55 miles southeast of Albu- 


‘ querque. The $10-million facility will 


have an annual capacity of 1.4-million 
bbl., boosting Permanente’s total ca- 
pacity to 12.4-million bbl. 

* 
Britain’s atomic submarine will get its 
sea legs on land. Vickers Nuclear Engi- 
neering Ltd.—a combine formed by 
Vickers Ltd., Rolls-Royce, and Foster- 
Wheeler Ltd.—will test the reactor 
plant on land, then redesign it to fit 
in a submarine hull. 


A cheaper sand mold can chill bronze 
castings—to harden their surfaces—al- 
most as effectively as a steel mold. 
Dr. Pell-Walpole, of Britain’s Birm- 
ingham University, developed the sand- 
mold, which turns out castings that 
need less machining and finishing than 
the old tvpe. The mold is made of 
sand, graphite, and linseed oil—plus as- 
bestos to lessen the chilling effect of 
the sand and so retard the hardening 
of thin sections of the casting. 


Imperial Oil Ltd., a subsidiary of Stand- 
ard Oil (N. J.) is building a $25-million 
petrochemical plant at Sarnia, Ontario. 
The main products of the chemical 
plant will be ethylene, propylene, buta- 
diene, butylenes, aromatic distillates 
and tars,—raw materials for Canada’s 
petrochemical industry. Production at 
the plant is planned for spring 1958. 
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Who keeps him smiling from ear to ear P 


Read how America’s farmers are able to produce 


the finest corn crops in history. 


To keep Junior, and all America, smil- 
ing from ear to ear, you’ve got to serve 
up more than just succulent corn on 
the cob. 

Nowadays, corn has as many uses 
as an ear has kernels. 

First and foremost, corn is a basic 
feed for livestock. The farmer grows 
special varieties, too, for canning, 
freezing and even popping. And still 
others are made into cereals, ground 
into meal, and turned to industrial 
uses. All in all it added up to more 
than 2% billion bushels in the last 


crop year. 
To produce such a vast harvest, the 


farmer needs help from many people. 
From scientists who develop hybrid 
seeds. From soil specialists who create 
new fertilizers and inoculants. From 
manufacturers who produce ever- 
more-efhicient farm machinery. And 
from bankers, too. 

Money from commercial banks is a 
traditional mainstay of corn crop pro- 
duction. And the many services of 
banks are indispensable to the distri- 
bution of corn and the daily-use items 
made from it. 

As a matter of fact, wherever you 
look in American business or industry, 
you'll always find commercial banks 








using their resources and services to 
keep money moving, and to stimulate 
business growth that benefits every- 
body. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York, a leader in loans to American 
industry, presents this brief story to 
point up the contribution commercial 
banks are making to the progress of 
our country. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











NEW PRODUCTS 





A nickel rod acting like an inchworm, and 
an electronic unit make this machine a... 


Grinder With Automation 


\ nickel rod that creeps along like 
an inchworm is the key to a new system 
for controlling centerless grinders and 
other precision machining operations. 
he creeping action of the rod permits 
the unit to feed work accurately against 
a grinding wheel o1 cutting edge in 
t small as five-millionths of an 


ste ps iS 
in h 
Che unit, manufactured by Airborne 
Instruments Laboratory, Inc., is self- 
correcting. An electronic control device 
calculates the rate of wear on the grind- 
ing wheel, makes automatic corrections 
in the workpiece position 
¢ What Does It—In a_ centerless 
grinder, the workpiece is not held in 
place—or centered—but is fed up against 
the wheel. This is usually done by 
means of a lead screw. The new mech- 
mism, called an Inchworm Motor, 
makes the nickel rod do the same job 
by using a magnetic force on it. What 
makes the rod act like an inchworm 
is a phenomenon called the magneto- 
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strictive effect—that is, the shrinkage 
that occurs in some substances when 
placed in a magnetic field. 

In the Inchworm Motor, a 4-in. 
nickel bar is clamped at one end, and 
bathed in a magnetic flux set up by 
in electromagnet. That causes the bar 
to shrink several millionths of an inch 
it the unclamped end. This second 
end is then clamped, the magnetic flux 
is turned off, and the first clamp is 
released. When this happens, the bar 
expands at the first end. This expan- 
sion—in the recurrent inching back and 
forth of the bar—provides the pushing 
force to feed the workpiece against the 
grinding wheel. 

By controlling the electromagnet and 
the clamps, the bar can be moved for- 
ward or backward in tiny increments. 
¢ In Use—The pilot model is now be- 
ing used by Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co. to machine gear shifts for auto- 
matic transmissions. Airborne claims 
that in extensive tests with this Inch- 


worm Motor, variations in dimensions 
of the parts produced are only one-fif- 
teenth as large as on parts made with 
use of lead screw feeds. This means that 
the tolerance range between oversized 
and undersized parts can be consider- 
ably less than with conventional ma- 
chine tool controls. 

¢ Automating—The inchworm controls 
can help cut manpower needs in many 
machining operations. On centerless 
grinders, operators have had to make 
corrections as the grinding wheels wear 
down—without knowing if they have 
made the right corrections until parts 
are finished and checked. Some adjust- 
ments involve guesswork and such hit 
Or miss means as striking the machine 
bed with a rubber mallet to reduce 
starting friction. 

The new self-correcting system auto- 
matically gauges the parts coming out 
of the machine, sends this data to the 
electronic control unit for automatic 
correction. 

Such automatic operation will mean 

a lot to meduim-sized machine shops 
(around 100 men) making relatively 
small numbers of specific parts. A man 
can set up a machine, and it will run 
off 100 or 200 parts while he sets up 
a machine for the next operation. The 
Inchworm Motor can be adapted for 
many jobs on existing equipment—per- 
mitting small operators to get automatic 
operation on older machines. 
e Ready to March—Airborne expects to 
have its first experimental group of 20 
production models ready for installation 
next month. Some are already en route 
to several General Motors plants; others 
will be installed at Ford Motor Co. 
by mid-August, also for precision ma- 
chining operations. Price tag of these 
first Inchworm units is about $2,500 
each. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





“Solar grade” silicon—pure enough for 
use in the growing experiments with 
solar energy but below the standards 
for electronic devices such as transistors 
—is being produced by du Pont. At 
$180 a Ib., the new grade of silicon will 
cost about half as much as the regular 
electronic grade. It will probably be 
used in new devices for converting the 
sun’s energy into electricity. 
° 

Disposable forms for pouring short con- 
crete columns and pilings are being 
made by Delta Co., of 333 W. 24 Place, 
Chicago. The fiber units are trans- 
ported flat; at the job they fold out into 
square forms that become round as the 
concrete mix is poured in. After use, 
the forms are thrown away. 
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The Dry-Eye, indicator on the Moisture 
Control System shown in top photo, is 
changing from blue to pink indicating 
moisture has entered the refrigerant. 





Ansul’s new Moisture Control System is shown at upper right undergoing laboratory testing 


New Ansul “Dry-Eye” Cuts Repair Costs for 
Owners of Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 


The color change taking place in the 
window pictured at the left signals the 
end of thousands of dollars in repair 
costs for owners of refrigeration and 
air conditioning equipment. 

The color in the Dry-Eye fitting, a 
part of Ansul’s new Moisture Control 
System, is actually telling the viewer 
that moisture has entered the system 
and if not removed will show up in 
repair bills in the months to come. 
Now, any employee working near your 
refrigeration or air conditioning equip- 
ment can spot moisture before it causes 
trouble. A glance at the Dry-Eye 
window tells instantly if professional 
service is needed to correct a moisture 
condition. 





Your refrigeration service depart- 
ment or your service contractor can 
obtain the new Ansul Moisture Con- 
trol System with the Dry-Eye from 
your local Refrigeration Wholesaler. 

Ansul is a company staffed to solve 
problems of this kind—problems that 
are chemical and mechanical in nature. 
At Ansul you will find the chemist and 
the mechanical engineer working side 
by side on a common problem, each 
bringing to bear his own special talent 
to arrive at a single, practical solution. 
ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Mari- 
nette, Wis. Ansul, pioneer manufacturer 
of Fire Equipment, Refrigerants and 
Mechanical Refrigeration Products, 
Industrial and Fine Organic Chemicals. 
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Business men keep up by reading 


The tremendous advances which are being made in 
aviation are typical of what is happening throughout 
American industry. And, the only sure way for busi- 
ness men to keep up with these advances is by reading 
the business publications edited for their industry. 
The more-than-a-million men who subscribe to 


McGraw-Hill’s 34 business magazines control markets 


with billions of dollars of industrial purchasing power 
... markets that your salesmen are seeking to tap. 

To report the developments of business and indus- 
try, McGraw-Hill employs over 400 full-time editors 
who travel more than two million miles a year out of 
15 domestic and 11 foreign offices. This type of edito- 
rial leadership builds acceptance and readership not 





who shrunk the world 0% °2 


Jet propulsion has given commercial 
transport its seven league boots. Soon the 
flying time from New York to Paris will be 
cut from today’s 11 hours to a fantastic 

6 hours and 35 minutes. But there’s more to 
the story. Here’s how Donald W. Douglas, 
President of Douglas Aircraft Company, 


Inc., puts it... 


- DOUGLAS, 
, DOUGLAS 
co., INC. 


“While we have devoted several years of 


intensive research to the development of 
the DC-8, we are mindful of the valuable 
contributions made by the turbojet engine 
builders and experienced airline operators 
who have cooperated with our staff. 


“Nor can we overlook the help which our 


designers, engineers and technicians 
constantly receive through readership of 
business magazines. Without these 
technical publications, industry would find 


business publications 


it exceedingly difficult to keep up with the 

many advances in the development of 

only for editorial material but for advertisers’ sales production equipment and manufacturing 
- 7 . . . . . . ay od T=] ” 

messages. Your advertising in McGraw-Hill magazines techniques. 


can make your salesmen’s limited time more productive. 


McGraw-Hill 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. @ 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


MORE THAN A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 





(Woke kumar... we tike to 


explore the secrets of science, too! 


Everybody is inherently a researcher. The instinct for seeking 
new frontiers is as human as tears and laughter. And 
occasionally a few of us become so enthusiastic over such 


searches that they become our life work. 


At UOP we have just such a group of men—men who have 





dedicated themselves to searching out scientific ways and 
means of getting the utmost from every drop of crude oil that 


comes out of the ground. 


For more than forty years Universal research has progressively 
developed and made available to refiners everywhere new 
and improved processes for producing better motor-fuels and 


by-products from petroleum. 


uD? UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30 ALGONQUIN ROAD, DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


FORTY YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN PETROLEUM REFINING TECHNOLOGY 





In Washington 


FTC Boasts New Record 
In Anti-Monopoly Cases 


The Federal Trade Commission this week provided 
Republicans with a few campaign statistics to refute 
Democratic charges that the Administration is soft on 
Big Business. FTC announced that the 42 anti-monop- 
oly cases it started during fiscal 1956 was a record high. 
The figure compares with 32 cases last year and 28 for 
the average fiscal year from 1944 through 1953. 

Included in FTC’s total for fiscal 1956 are five cases 
charging violation of the antimerger law. This equals 
the number of similar cases brought by FTC in the 
previous 44 years since the antimerger law was amended 
in 1950. 

FTC also issued a record number of orders against 
anti-monopoly practices—40. Last year's total was 30 
and the average from 1944 through 1953 was 21. 

Democratic critics probably will give the new statistics 
the same treatment accorded previous claims made by 
FTC under the Republicans. The House Small Business 
Committee charged earlier this year FTC was making 
its prosecuting record by picking on small businesses. 


Truckers May Feel Bite 
Of New Levy in October 


Internal Revenue Service may start collecting the new 
gross weight tax on heavy trucks in October. The agency 
expects to have regulations for the levy in final form 
by September. 

Trucks weighing 26,000 Ib. or more will be taxed 
at the rate of $1.50 per 1,000 Ib. A big issue is how to 
determine assessment weight. As part of the new high- 
way construction bill, Congress voted the tax against 
“taxable: gross weight,” which it defined as the sum of 
the weight of unloaded truck and trailer fully equipped 
for service, plus maximum load customarily carried 
on the units. 

Truckers say this will result in unfairness, cite this 
case: A truck owner with two identical rigs would pay 
the same (and highest possible) tax on each, although one 
might be used steadily for hauling lightweight commodi- 
ties while the other carried heavy loads. 

The truck levy is expected to yield $45-million in 1957, 
with about 760,000 heavy trucks affected. 


a e a 
Ship Project Gets Tax Write-Off, 
But Lid Is On for Steel 


Largest permit granted in recent weeks by Office of 
Defense Mobilization for fast tax write-offs went to 
American Liberty Steamship Corp. The permit covers 
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construction of three roll-on-roll-off ships to haul loaded 
truck trailers between Delaware ports and Galveston. 
The company was grantcd a 60% write-off over a five- 
year period of the $32.1-million that it will cost to build 
the three ships. 

But Washington is clamping down on new fast tax 
write-offs for steel. ODM closed out all its amortization 
goals for steel last year, except production of heavy sheet 
and plate, has granted no new applications. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. is counting on rapid tax 
amortization for its projected new tubeless mill in 
Houston, but its only recourse seems to be through 
legislative approval. And with Congress about ready 
to close up shop, the chances for such action appear slim. 


Trade Groups’ Research Spending 


Is Small, But Important 


The sum put out by trade associations and similar 
“cooperative” groups for scientific research and develop- 
ment is only a trickle compared with the $5-billion poured 
out each year by companies and government. 

But the cooperative groups’ outlay—$21-million in 
1953—exerts a far heavier impact on the nation’s tech- 
nological progress than dollars alone can measure, says the 
National Science Foundation. 

Last week the foundation issued the second in a 
series of reports on technical research and development 
spending in the U. S. The report, prepared by Battelle 
Memorial Institute, measured and evaluated the research 
programs of 391 trade associations and 152 professional 
and technical societies, farm and _ research-educational 
cooperatives. 

In many cases, the report says, cooperative groups 
perform all the basic and much of the applied research 
for their industry. By preventing duplication of effort on 
the part of individual members, sizable savings are 
effected for the industry. 


IRS Proposes Rule Clarifying 


Tax Deductions for Research 


Internal Revenue Service is asking industry’s comment 
on a proposed regulation that would guide businessmen 
in claiming deductions for research and experimental 
spending. 

The 1954 tax code provides two methods for taking 
the deduction—as a current expense for the year in 
which the money is spent or spread over at least five 
years starting when the research results begin to produce 
income. The IRS proposal spells out the conditions for 
electing these alternatives. 

The proposed regulation also defines what expenses can 
and cannot be deducted for research and experimentation. 
Deduction would be limited generally to expenses repre- 
senting “research and development costs in the experi- 
mental and laboratory sense.” A company also could 
deduct depreciation or depletion allowance on property 
it buys or improves for use in a research project. 
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Navys $5-Million Auction Puts 





ELECTRONICS sadgets included undersea sound equipment consoles. TYPEWRITERS came in all sizes. 
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| Salesmanship to Test 


HE Navy, along with the other armed 
Tone has been auctioning off sur- 
plus tents, used binoculars, and obso- 
lete machines for a good many years. 
But at its latest auction of surplus Navy 
equipment that cost $5-million, held 
in the Army’s Schuylkill Arsenal at 
Philadelphia (pictures), there was some- 
thing new in the ring of the auctioneer’s 
hammer. 

Though the bid-happy buyers from 23 
states and five foreign countries may 
not have realized it as they shouted 
their bids and waved their yellow, num- 
bered paddles, they were taking part in 
a marketing experiment—a “sampling of 
merchandising techniques” is the official 
phrase. 


Uncle Sam wants to know what signed in here, trooped in for 
method of disposing of surplus defense BUYERS bids, ate hot dogs between. 
materials brings in the highest return— 
and each time a buyer bid up a batch : 
of electrical equipment or used type- 4 
writers, he gave another boost to the 
auction method against sealed bids. 

The Philadelphia auction set a prece- 
dent in another way, too. In the past, 
public auctions have been used mainly 
to dispose of goods with a wide civilian 
appeal, and specialized surplus items 
such as obsolete jet engines and radar 
sets have been sold off through sealed 
bidding. 

In Philadelphia for the first time, the 
general public had access to these spe- 
cialized goods through open bidding. 

(The four jet engines went to aviation 

mechanics training schools at $1,000 

apiece. The radar setup—a complete 

ground-controlled radar approach sys- 

tem for an airfield—was picked up by a were signaled by raising paddle; 
middleman who hopes to sell it to a BIDS nasties wen senccded ant & en. 
small, Florida airfield.) 

e Fast Action—The buyers had had 

plenty of time to look over the wares 


= 
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JET ENGINES sed for training, now obsolete, sold at $1,000 (cost $44,000). 


or chits were taken by models 
CASH loaned by a movie promotion. 
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“Let's you see... 
where you can’t be” 


FARNSWORTH ELECTRONICS CO. + FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


a division of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


N2 Government 


From Farnsworth, where electronic 
television was first created over 30 
years ago, comes the last word in 
visual communication—Farnsworth 
Model 600A Closed Circuit Television. 
Engineered especially for industrial, 
educational and commercial use this 
compact, light weight camera and 
portable monitor is saving time, and 
money in countless applications. 
If Yours isn’t one of them it will pay 
you to get the facts from Farnsworth— 
today. 

Write Dept. CT 656 for 

complete details. 


ENGINEERS ... 
There is a fabulous 
future at Farnsworth 
in a wide range of 
electronic projects 
for defense and in- 
dustry. For details, 
write Director of 
Employment. 





before the two-day sale. The merchan- 
dise—1,413 lots covering everything 
from silverware, hardware, and office 
equipment to motion picture projectors, 
navigation equipment, and electronics 
devices—was on display for two weeks. 
But at the auction Percy (“The Ham- 
mer’) Ross, of Ross & Ross Auction- 
eers, Inc., Minneapolis, tried to keep 
things at a brisk pace. He missed his 
goal of one lot per minute, though, 
when bidding grew strong and heated on 
choice items. 

Buyers included wholesalers, manu- 
facturers, retailers, surplus dealers, in- 
dividuals out for a bargain—and even 
some back-alley junkmen. Navy Supply 
Corps Lt. Richard W. Weiss, disposal 
superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Naval Shipyard, spotting one Phila- 
delphia junk dealer, told Ross, “If he 
starts bidding, I'll know prices are too 
low.” 
¢ Bringing In the Dollars—The junk- 
men didn’t win the day, however. It 
will take the surplus disposers a while 
to figure all the angles. But one result 
is already clear. 

Late last year the Navy sold $5-mil- 
lion worth of surplus equipment in a 
sealed-bid sale. The items auctioned in 
Philadelphia were made up of similar 
merchandise—as far as possible the same 
type and same amounts. 

The results stacked up like this: At 
the auction, a 10% recovery of the 
original $5-million cost, against 7% 
to 8% at the sealed-bid sale. 

Altogether, the buyers at Philadelphia 
signed 295 contracts, which included a 
20% deposit and a stipulation to move 
the merchandise in 15 days. 

There are other questions besides the 
recovery rate to be considered before 
the Navy’s Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts men can give a final verdict. 
For example: Whether a_ sealed-bid 
sale is cheaper to stage than an auction, 
whether a mix of technical and non- 
technical equipment gets more atten- 
tion than sales that are all one or the 
other. 
¢ Congress-Eye View—But it’s the rate 
of recovery that stands out—and it’s 
what catches the eye of congressmen. 
Over-all, the return in surplus sales of 
the armed services averages 7.3% of 
the original acquisition cost. On paper, 
this looks pretty dismal—and the slim 
return has been the subject of some 
heated Congressional criticism of the 
Pentagon’s disposal program. 

Up to now, the Defense Dept. has 
used open auctions in probably about 
10% of surplus disposals. Sealed-bid 
sales have been the most common 
method, with auctions usually reserved 
for sales where there are many general- 
use items, where the location will at- 
tract buvers from all over the country, 
and where the sale is big enough to 
carry the cost of printing catalogues, 
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Monsanto Chemistry 1n Action 


The shipping cost of deadweight 


makes a case for reinforced plastics 


A TYPEWRITER is a delicate mechanism. It’s also 
concentrated weight in a space slightly larger 
than a cubic foot. 


Those are considerations the designer of a typewriter 
shipping case faces. He’s looking for unusual shock 
resistance and high carrying strength. While a 
standard structural material may give him both—it 
also increases weight, and shipping costs. 


Reinforced plastic construction has an impact strength 
that favorably compares with steel—yet it weighs 
only a fraction as much. This shipping case 
promises to take the hardest blows without denting. 

It will not corrode, rust, or mildew. It can be easily 
molded in one piece, with rounded corners or 

complex curves no problem. Foam linings or metal 
inserts can be incorporated during molding. 

Color is molded right in. 


These are qualities that reinforced plastic construction 





can contribute to many products. A bond of fibrous 
glass and polyester resins, this modern structural 
material is already widely used for sportscar 

and truck bodies, corrugated building panels, boats, 
modern furniture, and many types of duct work. 


Can the strength-without-weight of reinforced 
plastic construction solve one of your manufacturing 
problems? Monsanto will be glad to refer you to custom 
molders who can give you specific advice. 

Write Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 
Room 267, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Basic ingredients for 
manufacturing the polyester 
resins in reinforced plastic are 
supplied by Monsanto. 

These include Monsanto 
styrene monomer, phthalic 
anhydride, and maleic anhydride. 


MONSANTO 


WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
WORKS WONDERS FOR YoU 
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VITAL PARTS FOR INDUSTRY: MACHINERY 


“Impossible” triangular gear 





helps speed up your bowling 


Bowling becomes even more of a pleasure when 
the AMF Automatic Pinspotter does the pin 
boy’s job. This ingenious device clears away dead 
wood, shows pins knocked down, and sets up 
new pins as fast as you need ’em. 

At the heart of this remarkable machine is a 
large triangular track. This track, with gear 
teeth around the outside, proved next to im- 
possible to produce. Conventional methods either 
failed or proved far too costly. The answer was 
found in American Brake Shoe’s advanced tech- 
niques of making big precision castings—strong, 
accurate, economical. 

Brake Shoe serves machinery industries in 
many other ways as well. With strong steel forg- 
ings for shafts and gears. With castings for 
machine tool bases, power shovel parts. With 
hydraulic pumps and controls. With precision 
bronze bearings and sintered metal shapes. 

Throughout industry, Brake Shoe products 
help cut the costs of production and operation. 
If your “problem parts” should cost less or last 
longer, it may pay you to consult the engineers of 
American Brake Shoe Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Electro-Alloys Division 
Engineered Castings Division 
Ramapo Ajax Division 

Southern Wheel Division 
Denison Engineering Company 
Dominion Brake Shoe Company 





placing ads, sending out invitations, 
paying for an auctioneer. 

In dollar returns, there has been a 
fractional difference in favor of open 
auctions over sealed bids. 

The Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee’s preparedness investigating sub- 
committee, headed by Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson (D-Tex.), has been prodding 
the services to try for better over-all 
returns. As a result of its suggestions, 
the Defense Dept. is holding about a 
dozen test sales this year to determine 
more definitely which method brings 
the higher return. Next January, the 
Pentagon will report to the committee 
on the test sales. 

Officially, Washington doesn’t in- 
clude the Philadelphia auction in this 
list of test sales. But the audience at 
the Schuylkill Arsenal was studded with 
the uniforms of Army, Air Force, Navy, 
and Marine observers. 
¢ Unhappy—Pentagon surplus disposal 
officials are a bit unhappy about the 
“rate of return” standard for measuring 
the success of surplus sales. Their un- 
happiness has two causes. 

One is the fact that the percentage 
return varies on different kinds of 
items. On some electronic equipment 
it may be only 1% to 5% —because 
most of the value for the buyer is in 
the parts he can strip out and use in 
some other component. On the other 
hand, returns have reached 40% of cost 
on construction equipment. 

Officials think it would be more 
meaningful to break down the rate of 
return into two categories—and they 
plan something like it in the future: 

¢ So-called common-use material— 
vehicles, cameras, machine tools, and 
the like—that a civilian purchaser can 
use without any trouble. Officials fig- 
ure returns on these as high as 15%. 

¢ Stuff without civilian applica- 
tions—tanks, guns, obsolete plane parts, 
and so on—which are normally bought 
for conversion to scrap. Dollar returns 
here are less than 2%. 
¢ No Depreciation—Pentagon officials 
are also unhappy about using original 
acquisition cost as the basis for figuring 
the return. Brand-new stuff, used mate- 
rial with additional life, and out-and-out 
junk are lumped together on the same 
basis. In civilian hands, the stuff would 
have been fully depreciated. Yet the 
military list the value of surplus to be 
sold with no regard to depreciation. 

Some officials would like to use book 
value or replacement cost in measuring 
dollar return. 
¢ Hotter—The question of getting a 
better return is Tikely to get hotter as 
the surplus barrel gets emptier. The 
Defense Dept. is now finishing off Op- 
eration Cleansweep (BW-—Apr.10’54, 
p48)—the drive started in late 1953 to 
sell off the multi-billion-dollar pile of 
Korean War surplus. Officials figure the 
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Fire of unknown origin destroys historic Douglas County (Ga.) courthouse. (Photo by Atlanta Journal) 


Loss that will be felt for years 


A look at history shows that courthouses boast no 
immunity . . . are as vulnerable to disaster as buildings 
down the street. 


But when a courthouse is struck—and birth, marriage 
and property records are destroyed, as in the fire above 
—the loss is felt by one and all. Years are required to 
untangle the snarl. 


A resolution recently passed by the Georgia Gen- 
eral Assembly is a big step forward in protecting vital 
records, which are the connecting link with the past, 
and enable present custodians to function. It authorized 
a committee to study the advisability of constructing a 
building where all state and county records can be micro- 
filmed, restored and placed for safekeeping, and “the 
prospect of destruction reduced to absolute minimum.” 


Note: Safe in the Secretary of State’s office are Recordak 
Microfilm copies of Douglas County Tax Digest through 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


1953. Films are viewed in Recordak Film Reader . . . paper 
enlargements made directly from films at low cost. 


New free booklet shows how more than 100 differ- 
ent types of business — thousands of concerns—are pro- 
tecting vital records and simplifying daily routines with 
Recordak Microfilming. Some of the short cuts described 
should work equally well for you. And you'll see how 
savings outweigh all costs—yuu get up to 80 pictures 
for 1¢ with a Recordak Microfilmer; and you can buy 
one for as little as $550. Must reading for every executive! 


**Recordak” is a trademark 
Prices quoted are subject to change without notice 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business routines 





RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “Short Cuts That Save Millions.” 


Name 


Position 





up to 28,000 prctures on 


Street 


Company 








one roll of Recordak Mucrofilm— 


Zone 





protection you can’t afford to miss City 
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This is another example of 
CREATIVE TUBEMANSHIP 


in action! 


fer 
- oa 
= 
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Just as Wolverine engineers have consistently 
developed new products for industry, so have they 
perfected packages for tubing and tubulor parts that 
save time and money for Wolverine customers. Protection 
and cleanliness are basic, of course. In addition, Wolverine 
has focused attention on handling convenience. 


Not long ago, Wolverine introduced Roll-O-Tube to 
wholesalers for use by master plumbers and refrigeration 
service engineers in the replacement market. Rolls of 
copper tubing are heavy—often awkward to handle. 
Wolverine solved the problem by putting the rolls in 
extra-thin round cartons. Instead of carrying the tube, 
users can now roll it (like a hoop) both to the job and on 
the job. They use the convenient carton as a reel—removing 
just what they need for the job—leaving the rest in the 
carton, protected from damage and dirt. 


It's interesting to note that Wolverine was the first to 
individually carton copper tube for these markets. 


There are many Wolverine firsts in packaging tube 
and tubular-shaped products. Some of them may be 
thought starters for you. They're described in Wolverine's 
book on packaging—available to you without obliga- 
tion. Write to 1433 Central Avenue, Detroit 9, Michigan. 
Plants in Detroit, Michigan and Decatur, Alabama. Sales 
offices in principal cities. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Manufacturers of Quality-Controtied Tubing and Extruded Aluminum Shapes 


last of this will be gone by late next 
year. Then it will be a matter of con- 
tinuing disposal of the current surplus 
crop. 
In the past two years, the military 
services have been selling at least $2- 
billion worth of surplus. This is ex- 
pected to fall off by at least $500-mil- 
lion next year, then continue at a stable 
level—provided further military cut- 
backs don’t increase it again. 

¢ Growing a Surplus—But if there’s no 
more accumulated wartime material, 
where does a surplus come from? 

There are three main ways in which 
a surplus is generated: 

e Wear and tear. Almost all the 
material sold at Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, was used equipment; most of 
it far antedated even Korea, going back 
as much as 15 to 20 years. 

e Overall changes in force 
strength, which render material un- 
needed. 

¢ Most important for today—tech- 
nological obsolescence. Rapid techno- 
logical change obsoletes equipment at 
a very fast rate—most rapidly in the 
electronics and aviation area. A new 
radar set design, for example, usually 
means junking previous models—though 
these may be perfectly usable. 

Even ships get obsolete, of course, 
and have to be sold as scrap. The Navy 
asked permission recently to sell 107 
warships. 
¢ Grab Bag—After items are declared 
surplus, there’s a long wait before they 
can be offered for public sale—and 
that’s another reason for the low over- 
all rate of return. 

After World War II, the War Assets 
Administration handled most surplus 
sales, but for the past few years the 
armed forces individually have been 
doing their own disposing. So for 45 
days after items are declared surplus, 
they are up for grabs by any other serv- 
ice. Then for 90 days the General 
Services Administration can pick and 
choose for other departments. 

After that, surplus items are available 
for the donation program—that means 
sea scouts, boy scouts, and other author- 
ized groups can get them for free. Then 
it’s the turn of the Dept. of Health & 
Welfare to dig in for free items for 
schools, hospitals, and so forth. 

Last month the House passed a bill 
making civil defense organizations also 
eligible to get in the game. Pentagon 
efhcials worry that such expansion of 
the grab bag will make it hard to keep 
over-all returns up to even 7.3%. For 
it’s only material left after this picking 
cver that can be put up for sealed bids 
or open auction. Despite this, the Navy 
Bureau of Supplies & Accounts has had 
some pretty good-sized auctions in the 
past—a $l-million one in Philadelphia 
in 1953, a $10-million sale at Pearl 
Harbor in 1955. eno 
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For your new NITRIC ACID plan 
LOOK FIRST SY 


For new nitric acid production facil- 
ities, you can now call on Fluor, 
licensed to design and construct 
plants based on the DuPont Pres- 
sure Process. Fluor’s long experi- 
ence in the process industries is your 
insurance of a nitric acid production 
facility with low initial cost and 
trouble-free operation. The Fluor 
organization’s complete integration 
permits each project to be carried 
through all phases... design, pro- 


FLUOK @ 


SS, 
SS 





curement, and construction... un- 
der a single responsibility. 

The process offered is economical 
and completely preven, using only 
three raw materials—air, ammonia, 
and distilled water. Capacity may be 
as low as 50 tons per day or as high 
as required. An integral energy- 
recovery system substantially re- 
duces horsepower requirements, and 
the plants are characterized by min- 
imum operating costs. 


Engineers + Constructors 


The FLUOR CORPORATION, Ltd. 
2500 So. Atlantic Boulevard, Los Angeles 22, Calif. ¢ Offices in Principal Cities in the United States and Canada 


Fluor’s unique ability to see every proj- 
ect as a whole ...the economic as well 
as the technical details... is described, 
along with process description and op- 
erating requirements, in a new folder, 
NITRIC ACID PLANTS. Write for 
your copy today. 





Which type of truck buyer are you ? 


Economy type 


He hates to pay out for 
gas and oil. You, too ? Be sure your 
next truck has a gas-saving 
Ford-pioneered Short Stroke engine... 
V-8 or Six. Ford's got @m both. 





Price type 
He wants a low price. 
You, too? Well, even with 
their many extra values, 
Fords are still priced lower 
than most other trucks 


Truck success of the year. Introduced just 
a few months ago, this big new Ford 8-footer 
now outsells all other 8-ft. Pickups. Costs 
just a few dollars more than standard 
6<-ft. Pickups. Short Stroke Six or V-8. 





“Trade-in type 
He wants high resale value 
at trade-in time.He knows theres 
always a good market for a 
used Ford Truck, which means 
a top-dollar allowance. 











Keep em rolling type 
He wants a 
"standup truck he can 
count on every day. That's Ford ! 
A study of over 10 million trucks proves 
Ford Trucks last longer. 


4-in-1 type 
He wants the works. \ v 
He wants low price : 


and economy and reliability 


and high resale value. 
He wants a Ford Truck, 
to be sure! You, too? 


fess! 


Ford delivers more! More horsepower per dollar with 
Short Stroke engines... V-8 and Six*. More comfort with a 
Driverized Cab. Only Ford has it. More safety with exclusive 


Lifeguard features. More rugged chassis for longer life. 


One of the finest things about a Ford 
Truck is a feature you won’t find in blue- 
prints or specifications. 

This thing is the feeling of confidence 
you get from a Ford . . . a feeling that 
you’ve made a sound business decision 
that means peace of mind. 

This confidence rests on the knowledge 
that Ford gives you many quality features 
available in no other truck . . . a product 


of 40 years of truck-building experience. 
Perhaps an even bigger factor is the 
certainty that Ford Trucks cost less. First 
cost is low. Resale value is high. Modern 
Short Stroke engines are designed for low 
running costs. A multi-million-truck study 
proves Ford Trucks last longer. 
Everything considered, Ford Trucks 
cost less. For a truck that you can buy and 
operate with confidence, see your Ford Dealer! 


*Based upon a comparison of factory-suggested 
list prices and net horsepower of all lines of trucks. 


ford Trucks blast longer 


Using latest registration data on 10,502,351 trucks, life insuranee experts prove Ford Trucks last longer. 








The Cost to the U.S. of Wa 


WAR OF 1812 
Actual Cost of Fighting: $134-Million 
Cost of Veteran Benefits: $460,000 


Benefits: Public land grants, plus compe 
sation fer disabled and dependents of we 
dead. 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
Actual Cost of Fighting: $750,000 
Cost of Veteran Benefits: $700,000 


Benefits: Officer pensions, pensions for 
widows and orphans of officers killed in 
war, land grants for officers and men. 
After 1836, pensions for any veteran dis- 
abled or in financial need. 





WAR WITH SPAIN 
7F Actual Cost of Fighting: $570-Million 
Cost of Veteran Benefits: $4.8-Billion 


Benefits: Approximately the same as in 
Civil War. 


Actual Cost of Fighting: $26-Billion 
Cost of Veteran Benefits: $60-Billion 


Benefits: Compensation, federal insurance, 
vocational rehabilitation, free hospital and 
medical care; liberalized pension eligibil- 
ity; pensions for widows and dependents of 
veterans dying of non-service connected 
causes. 


. See Se ee he es ee ee hk 


Dota: The President's Commission on Veteron 


Drive for Easy-to-Get Pensions 


The historic national philosophy that 
veterans are a privileged class, entitled 
to continuing special treatment by their 
government, is under siege. The stakes 
are high, running to hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Stripped of emotional trapping, this 
is the situation that is developing: 

¢ The Eisenhower Administration 
and some key members of Congress are 
bracing against an incipient drive for 
pensions for World War I veterans and, 
by extension, for the subsequent vet- 
eran classes of World War II and Korea. 

¢ Simultaneously, there are de- 
mands from inside the government for 
important reforms, curtailment and 
elimination of some of the 60 programs 
of special federal benefit or service for 
veterans not disabled or otherwise 
maimed in conflict. 
¢ No. I—The first is easily the more 
important of the two. 

In the lexicon of veteran affairs, there 
are two key words. One is pension, gen- 
erally meaning payment that owes its 
existence to military service only. The 
second is compensation, meaning pay- 
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ment for disability or disease arising 
directly out of military service. 

Right now, the nation pays out about 
$800-million per year in various forms 
of veteran pensions. Projections point 
to a steady rise in this type of payment. 
Compensation payments now are at the 
rate of $1.8-billion (to both wartime 
and peacetime veterans), and projections 
indicate that this figure will gradually 
go into decline. 

The basic question arising is: Has 
economic protection for the populace 
as a whole—veteran and non-veteran 
alike—arrived at a point where pensions 
for the veteran are no longer necessary 
or desirable as a matter of governmental 
policy? 


|. Turning Point? 


Only time will show whether reform 
or retrenchment comes, but 1956 has 
produced symptoms of ferment that 
point to possible changes: 

e Pres. Eisenhower stood up 
against the professional veteran lobby 
and Congress in opposition to bigger 





and easier-to-get pensions for more 
World War I veterans. 

¢ Professional veteran groups, with 
the American Legion leading the pack, 
encountered what may have been their 
strongest resistance ever on Capitol 
Hill. Result: In an election year, when 
their chances are usually best, the pen- 
sion skirmish ended in a stalemate. 

¢ A special Presidential commis- 
sion, headed by Eisenhower's old com- 
rade-at-arms, Gen. Omar E. Bradley, 
brought in a 415-page report recom- 
mending sharp breaks with the past in 
discharge of national obligations to the 
veteran population. 

It is generally agreed that the Eisen- 
hower Administration saw similar pen- 
sion demands coming and gave the 
Bradley Commission the task of mar- 
shaling rebuttal material. 
¢ Two-Way—The change called for by 
the Bradley Commission is not always 
on the side of less benefits to veterans. 
For example, it says the U.S. should 
be—and can afford to be—more gener- 
ous in compensation for its wat-maimed 
veterans and the survivors of men who 
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—and Veterans’ Benefits 


WAR WITH MEXICO 
Actual Cost of Fighting: $166-Million 


tt) Cost of Veteran Benefits: $620,000 


Al 









Benefits: Approximately the same as Wor 
of 1812. 


WORLD WAR II 
Actual Cost of Fighting: $341-Billion 


Cost of Veteran Benefits: $474-Billion 


| Benefits: Extension of most available to 
World War | veterans; development of re- 


CIVIL WAR 
Actual Cost of Fighting: $4-Billion 


Cost of Veteran Benefits: $8.2-Billion 


Benefits: Broader compensation for dis- 
abled and survivors of war dead: preferen- 
tial status in federal employment; federai 
homes for disabled volunteer soldiers; 
homestead preference; after 1890, pen- 
sions for any veteran disabled no matter 
what the cause. 








KOREAN WAR 


= Actual Cost of Fighting: Undetermined, 
Probably About $15-Billion* 


‘Cost of Veteran Benefits: $79-Billion 
Benefits: Roughly the same as for World 











2-2 and survivor program. 
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Draws Volley of 


died in defense of the country. But 
most followers of veteran affairs quickly 
spot as the key feature its warning 
against continuing special favors as a 
class for veterans whose claims rest only 
in the fact that they were a uniform. 


ll. Social Patterns 


The Bradley Commission attempted 
to evaluate the complex veteran pro- 
gram not as an isolated part of current 
society, but rather in relation to the 
whole. It was in this context that it 
found the need for some new thinking. 
These are the principal reasons: 

¢ The number of veterans has in- 
creased to 22-million. With their fam- 
ilies, they soon will comprise half the 
population. 

¢ Conditions of military service 
have improved. The risk of battle death 
has been greatly reduced through the 
advances of medicine, and military oc- 
cupations have become so diversified 
that for many, military service may be 
a decided advantage to the veteran in 
later life. 
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adjustment benefits under the Gi Bill of 
Rights; special credit for home and land 
purchases; special extended benefits un- 
der the general Social! Security, old age, 






¢ New and effective readjustment 
benefits—such as the GI Bill of Rights, 
special housing credit, mustering out 
pay—have been extended. 

¢ General social security programs 
are increasingly meeting the economic 
security needs of veterans as well as non- 
veterans. 
¢ Keystone—This last point is the key- 
stone of the entire structure. It takes 
account of the national trend toward 
a form of “welfare state” in the last two 
decades. The Bradley Commission says: 

“. . . most people are now assured 
protection against certain economic 
risks—especially from old age and death 
—which are common to non-veterans as 
well as veterans. At the same time, the 
government has assumed a positive re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of a 
growing yet stable economy.” 

It zeroes in on catch-all veteran pen- 
sions as “a form of social security which 
emerged before the government ac- 
cepted general responsibility in this 
field” and “a parallel or duplicate social 
security program for veterans.” 

Added up, these factors led the com- 
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Counter Fire 


mission to declare that “military serv- 
ice is an obligation of citizenship. It 
should not in itself be considered a 
basis for special privilege and benefits.” 


lll. Time Factor 


It is not coincidence that the Bradley 
report should come in 1956, nor that 
the group making it should be called 
formally The President’s Commission 
on Veteran Pensions. The title focuses 
at once on the biggest issue--pensions. 

In the light of history, it was predict- 
able that in this era—roughly four dec- 
ades after the conflict ceased—demands 
would rise for a broad-scale World War 
I pension. It happened this year when 
the American Legion—biggest and most 
politically potent of organized veteran 
groups—turned on the legislative heat 
for a bill fitting the pattern. 

The Legion measure consisted of two 
basic propositions: 

¢ World War I, World War II, 
and Korean veterans should receive $85 
per month pension if they are under 65 
and meet certain disability require- 
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Tumbier Drum 
Flush Latch Access 
For Cleaning 


HARTWELL 





ie , ilar 
of Oomptitine 


Illustrated is a typical example of 
“product improvement, 

efficiency and simplification with 

HARTWELL Flush Latches. 


Improve product quality ...cut 
production costs...increase utility 
and sales appeal . . . eliminate user 
or production “headaches.” Fore- 
cast future trends in terms of 
forward-looking product design 
and development as tlotpoint has. 


If you want competitive advan- 
tages, better investigate the design, 
cost saving opportunities offered 
by HARTWELL Flush Latches. 
* Hotpoint Co. a Division of General Electric Company 


Modern, Streamlined, Functional Designs 


New Color Catalog 
illustrates and gives full 
details of complete line 








HARTWELL 





Manufacturers of Flush Latches and 
Hinges for Industry and the Military 
9035 VENICE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


Branch Offices: Hackensack, New Jersey: 
Wichita, Kansas; Fort Worth, Texas 
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ments, are unemployable, or have in- 
comes of less than $1,800 if single, or 
$3,000 if married. 

e At age 65, all members of these 
veteran classes should be presumed 
totally disabled and unemployable, and 
receive $105 per month in pension— 
subject only to the $1,800 or $3,000 
income limitation. 
¢ How Much—Cost estimates vary, but 
the Veterans Administration has figured 
that such a pension plan in the first 
(and least expensive) year of its opera- 
tion would add $528-million to the cost 
of existing programs. And more than 
$400-million of that would go to vet- 
erans who never served overseas. 


IV. Economic Aspects 


The Bradley Commission’s rebuttal 
notes that the Legion plan for veterans 
over 65 is limited only by “very high, 
and henceforth largely ineffective, in- 
come restrictions.” Moreover, the re- 
port says, historic patterns indicate that 
it would be followed by pensions not 
only for the veterans but for their 
widows. 

“The commission’s studies show that 
if this were done, the federal budgetary 
outlays for veterans would ultimately 
rise to $15-billion annually,” and adds 
that “such legislation would involve 
future expenditures of $390-billion—an 
amount equaling the money cost of all 
the wars the U.S. has ever fought.” 

For fiscal 1957, the Eisenhower 
budget estimates the cost of veteran 
services and benefits at almost $4.9-bil- 
lion. This is the third largest of the 
nine functional categories into which 
the budget is partitioned. Only major 
national security ($40.3-billion) and in- 
terest payments (slightly over $7-billion) 
are larger. 


V. Teague’s Tactics 


The pension battle was joined by the 
House Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
presided over by Rep. Olin E. Teague 
of Texas, a tough ex-Army colonel. 
Teague’s behavior has been in sharp 
contrast to that of his Democratic prede- 
cessor, Rep. John Rankin of Mississippi, 
and his Republican predecessor, Rep. 
Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts 
—neither of whom was known for stiff 
resistance to veteran demands. 
¢ Stall—Teague, who has no stomach 
for the Legion bill, staved off hearings 
by considering instead abuses of vet- 
eran medical programs and diverse other 
matters, including the Bradley report. 

The Legion accused him of stalling, 
and Teague didn’t deny it. His phi- 
losophy boils down to this: “The pres- 
sure groups don’t like it, but the de- 
gree of service should enter into this 
thing . . . a veteran who saw combat is 
different from one who put on a uni- 


form and, through no fault of his own, 
stayed in the States.” 

¢ Cleanup—But Teague is for cleaning 
up, not tearing up, veteran programs. 
He chafes, for example, at statutory 
inequality that pensions the widow of 
a World War I veteran automatically— 
subject to certain income limitations— 
and denies a pension to World War 
II or Korean widows unless their hus- 
bands had disability arising directly 
from service. Teague also wants correc- 
tion in the law that allows compensa- 
tion and pension payments to go to 
imprisoned criminal veterans. For an- 
other thing, he thinks it’s wrong for the 
government to build up huge estates for 
veterans who live out their lives in 
mental hospitals. 

Teague wanted, at this session, to 
correct some of these inequities, but he 
says, “The Legion wouldn’t hear of it. 
They made pensions their No. 1 goal.” 
Late in the session, when it was too late 
to accomplish anything this year, 
enough pressure was brought on com- 
mittee members to force action on the 

nsion bill. Teague says his mail alone 

it a peak of 2,000 letters daily, and 
other members also were deluged. 

The committee approved the Legion 
bill with some minor revision, then 
Teague loaded it with crippling amend- 
ments that would run up the cost to 
$1.3-billion in the first year. This made 
it certain that it could not be enacted 
into law at this session. 
¢ Opposition—Eisenhower sent Teague 
a letter opposing the Legion bill, but a 
majority of the committee—Republicans 
and Democrats alike—ignored the Presi- 
dent’s plea. On the House floor June 
27, Teague and his cohorts battled the 
Legion with mixed results. They forced 
a cut in the top pension figure to $90 
a month, but the bill passed 364-to-51. 

Now it’s up to the Senate, where the 
bill is expected to die a quiet death in 
the finance committee presided over by 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd. In the unlikely 
event that it should get out of commit- 
tee and on to passage, Eisenhower al- 
most certainly will veto it. 

The battle will resume next year, and 
the pressure will be greater. Teague says 
that congressmen most likely to “stand 
up” to the veteran lobby are those who 
themselves are veterans. One of 
Teague’s staunchest committee allies, 
for example, has been Rep. E. Keith 
Thomson (R-Wyo.), a Purple Heart 
veteran who was a colonel in command 
of an infantry battalion during World 
War II. 

But in appraising Congress, it would 
be fallacious to equate veteran status 
with resistance. Nevertheless, it is in- 
teresting to note that veterans now are 
a clear majority in Congress—holding 
258 of 433 seats (two are vacant) in the 
House, and 59 of 96 seats in the 
Senate. END 
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Helping Producers Keep Pace 


with Construction Needs 


@ New roads, dams, commercial buildings and 
industrial plants are in the making nearly every- 
where you look. The booming construction indus- 
try is consuming sand, aggregates, gravel and 
cement at a record rate. Specialized off-highway 
hauling equipment such as this Euclid Rear-Dump 
helps to increase production of these materials. 

On job after job, a single Model UD “Euc” 
of 10-ton capacity is handling production that 
previously required two, three or even more 
highway type trucks. Built for off-highway 
hauling, it gets more work done—requires less 
time out for maintenance and repairs. 


The Model UD is the smallest of five Euclid 
Rear-Dumps that carry payloads of 10 to 50 tons. 
It has a 128 h. p. diesel engine, 10-speed trans- 
mission and 12.00 x 24 dual drive tires... and 
travels at 36 mph with full payload. It’s the 
answer to better production efficiency in hauling 
materials from pit or quarry to processing plant. 

If your operations require movement of large 
tonnages of aggregates, earth, rock, ore, coal or 
timber, see the Euclid dealer near you for infor- 
mation on models that meet your needs. He has 
facts and figures from actual jobs that show why 
Euclids are your best investment. 


EUCLID DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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First Dent in U.S. Copper Price 


@ Phelps Dodge knocks off 6¢ a Ib., to 40¢. Other 


majors expected to follow. 


@ The drop had to come, as supplies began to catch 


up with demand. 


@ For the trade, it means a chance to dig for orders, 


win back business from aluminum. 


Copper prices started coming down 
this week. Phelps Dodge Corp. made 
the first break in domestic pricing since 
February with a 6¢ cut to 40¢ a Ib. 
Kennecott Copper Corp. followed suit 
the next day. Anaconda Co. was ex- 
pected to follow shortly. 

The news didn’t come as a surprise; 
falling prices on the London Metal 
Exchange the past few weeks had her- 
alded the domestic price drop. But 
paradoxically, the news didn’t come a 
bit too soon for most U.S. producers. 
Not that the producers like falling 
prices as such; what has them grinning 
is the indication that the supply of 
copper is on the upgrade ee. That 
in turn means that for the first time in 
quite a while there will be copper with 
which to woo new customers—and to 
win old ones back from the arch ad- 
versary, aluminum. 

In the past decade aluminum has 
owed its heavy gains on copper to two 
factors: abundant supply and _ stable 
price. Since 1938, aluminum output 
has increased fivefold, till it now tops 
copper by bulk. And aluminum prices 
since 1940 have climbed only moder- 
ately to 26¢ a lb., from 18¢. In the 
same span, the U.S. producer price for 
copper has soared from I1¢ a Ib. to 
46¢. The volatile London market has 
been even more nervous, hitting a high 
of 55¢ last year. 
¢ Stockpile Cut—Now it is plain that 
the tide is tuming. The London price 
is hovering around 334¢, where it 
fell after the government said it would 
trim 36,000 tons from its stockpile, 
starting in August. The Rhodesian Se- 
lection Trusts, Ltd.—chief producer of 
copper in Africa, where total output is 
second only to the U.S.—is resting its 
price at 34%¢, after a series of sharp 
tumbles. The trust keeps its price in- 
dependent of other markets. 

Pretty much concurrently, demand 
for copper in the U.S. is beginning to 
ease; at least, it’s not running nearly so 
far ahead of supply of late. And the 
huge gap between the London and 
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U.S. prices has brought squawks from 
U.S. consumers, though they continue 
perforce to buy. Indeed, the custom 
smelters here, who déal with scrap and 
secondary production, made the first 
move toward lower prices, chipping 3¢ 
off their rate, down to 40¢ a-lb. This 
week, they cut again—down to 374¢ 
a Ib. 

¢ Produce or Cut?—Although these 
facts seemed to add up to a price cut, 
there were some dissenting views. One 
group, led by giant Anaconda Co., 
argues that the correct answer to the 
threat of aluminum is to produce more 
copper, rather than to cut its price. 
This group believes that demand for 
copper is quite strong enough to war- 
rant continuing strong prices, despite 
the admitted inroads of aggressively 
pushed aluminum into such copper 
areas as transmission lines, light bulb 
bases, and high voltage cables. Alu- 
minum, the group argues, will never 
replace copper in many items. 

At this point, the pro-price cut ele- 
ment cites the prediction by Pres. 
Eisenhower's Materials Policy Commis- 
sion that by 1975 free world demand 
for aluminum will be around 50% 
greater than the demand for copper. 

One copper man, more or less y oy 
ting the difference, admits sadly that, 
“there’s hardly a copper market that 
aluminum hasn’t entered.” Then he 
brightens up and adds, “Copper people 
are selling everything they can get their 
hands on.” Generally, it’s the second 
half of this view that has kept U.S. 
producers so reluctant to make a sub- 
stantial price cut. 
¢ The Statistics—Very roughly, the sta- 
tistics of the argument are these: By 
1960, consumption of new copper just 
in the U.S. is expected to run at an an- 
nual 1.6-million tons. Already this year, 
consumption of new and scrap copper 
here will approach 1.5-million tons, 
about half of world production. Mean- 
while, world production is increasing at 
a rather gradual pace. The Copper & 
Brass Assn. says that by 1958 the U.S., 


Canada, Africa, and Chile ether 
should be able to produce 400,000 tons 
more than their last year’s total of 2.7- 
million tons. 

Eying these figures, and with a wary 
lance at aluminum, most copper pro- 
rs companies tended to stall off 
price cutting, hoping that new events 
would ease the downward pressure. 
¢ Union Contracts—A variety of rea- 
sons made these tactics possible. For 
one thing, some contract negotiations 
are still pending with the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers. Thus far, the union 
has reached major settlements with 
Anaconda, Phelps Dodge Corp., and 
the American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Bargaining is still going on at Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp., but the men are 
still working although the deadline was 
June 30. 

The smooth bargaining so far seems 
to point to a minimum of labor pains. 
But last year, strikes here and abroad 
cost 150,000 tons of production, and 
forced prices to their peaks for the year. 
So producers were sa to do any 
price cutting until all contracts were 
signed. 

But delay or no, the cut had to come, 
especially now with the steel strike 
bringing a reduction in industrial ac- 
tivity. 
¢ What Next?—Most producers be- 
lieve the price cut is a healthy thing, 
and will make the copper industry more 
stable in the long run. But low prices 
may not be here to stay. 

In the trade, a possible 3¢-cut was 
scorned in favor of a 6¢-cut because it 
was felt 3¢ would be insignificant. But 
the deeper cut involves problems. Ken- 
necott and Anaconda, the two U.S. 
copper holders in Chile, are committed 
to high prices as a curb on Chile’s run- 
away inflation. That’s why Phelps 
Dodge, with no Chile holdings, was 
the first domestic producer to cut 
prices. Revenues from copper sales 
are Chile’s chief source of foreign ex- 
change, and a big part of tax income. 
Both Kennecott and Anaconda _hesi- 
tated to go below the 43¢-a-lb. price 
that has been called the “absolute 
working minimum” by fiscal experts 
trying to cope with Chile’s troubles. 
If Chile goes out of the market with 
her copper, it will only add to the split 
copper pricing and to the instability of 
the market. 

Again, a prolonged steel strike, say 
60 days, might mean a belated rush to 
buy copper, especially in the auto in- 
dustry. This of course would push the 
price of copper up. END 
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ttention Steel Executives 





along the Norfolk and Western 
is the plant site for you! 


You can build a steel mill along the N&aW 
and be “next door” to coal and limestone. 
You can build directly alongside the water 
you need. You can avail yourselt of short- 
haul advantages in transporting ore from the 
big, modern Port of Norfolk. 

The coal is the world's finest Bituminous, 
and the supply is virtually unlimited. 

The limestone is top-grade . . . dolomites 
and high-calcium. . . the largest sources east 
of the Mississippi. 

The water is adequate for the needs of a 




















steel mill of any logically conceivable size. 





We have eye-opening data on exceptional 
location advantages for steel mills. WE 
INVITE YOU TO CONFIRM OUR FINDINGS. 
Our plant location specialists will work with 
you in confidence and without obligation. 

The advantages outlined are exceptional. 
Investigate them. 





Write, Wire or Phone: 

L. E. WARD, Jr., Manager 

INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer B-717 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk end Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Norfolk and. Western. Railway 












the cellular, stay-dry insulation 


STAYS DRY—Cut a piece from your sample. Place it in 
water. Note how the hermetically-sealed glass cells filled with 
dead air keep it afloat. Weight it down for days, weeks or longer 


VAPOR-PROOF — With a nail 
file, cut a 4%” thick slice from your 
sample. Hold it to your lips and 
try to blow smoke through it. The 
smoke won't penetrate . . . proof 
that FOAMGLAS is a positive va- 
por barrier in itself. 


FOAMGLAS’ 


a 
it 


STRONG AND RIGID — Place your 
FOAMGLAS block on the floor. Stand on 
it. Note how it supports your weight 
without crushing. Compressive strength 
is over seven tons per square foot... 
making it ideal for load bearing applica- 
tions. 


if you like. Remove the weight and it bobs back to the surface 
. . . procf that the sealed cells have absorbed no water, still have 
their original insulating efficiency. 


WON'T BURN — Hold a flame to 
your sample. You'll see at once that 
it does not burn . . . an important 
safety feature in all construction. It’s 
even acid-proof and rodent-proof as 
you can prove if you happen to have 
a vial of acid or a pet rat handy. 




















Send for a sample and make these simple tests! 


Prove to yourself 
that FOAMGLAS is 


your ideal 





Let us send you a free sample of FOAMGLAS. Use 
it to make the few simple tests illustrated. You'll 
prove that this unique cellular glass insulation has 
exactly the right combination of properties to assure 
you of these vital benefits: constant insulating effi- 
ciency . . . long, maintenance-free life . . . strength 
and rigidity for a variety of structural applications 
... ease of handling and installation. 

Thousands of actual users have proved in actual 
performance the benefits so clearly demonstrated by 


these tests. No wonder, then, that new users every 


LIGHT WEIGHT — Just pick up 
your sample to see how light and 
easy to handle it is. Check actual 
weight on your company’s postal 
scale if you wish. The density of 
FOAMGLAS is only 9 pounds per 
cubic foot. 


insulation! 


day are picking FOAMGLAS to insulate the roofs, 


ceilings, walls and floors of all types of buildings, 
low temperature spaces, piping and equipment. Send 
for a sample today and make your own tests. Use 
the handy coupon, or write ... 


Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation 


Department F-76, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
In Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto; Ontario 


EASY TO SHAPE AND CUT—Shave 
some strips off your sample with an 
ordinary paper clip... 
knives, saws or trowels for quick shap- 
ing and fitting on the job. 


workmen use 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


Department F-76, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
in Canada: 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


Please send me a sample of FOAMGLAS 
for testing. itn 
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willing 
Servant 


a 


TO 
YOUR 


IMAGINATION 





Imagination has spread the time- 
and cost - cutting benefits of 
Wheelabrator airless blast clean- 
ing to many fields and operations. 
For example, Wheelabrators are 
used to deflash molded plastic 
parts, descale steel sheet and strip, 
remove sand and scale from cast- 
ings, forgings and heat treated 
work, process grinding wheels, 
etc. The Wheelabrator principle 
of airless abrasive blasting plus 
free-running imagination can per- 
haps make big, new savings in a 
new field for you. 


For more details on the Wheelabrator, 
write today for Bulletin 74C. 


WHEELABRATOR 


AT N 





431 South Byrkit Street 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
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NEWCOMER, Philip Morris, makes cigarettes at Melbourne. 
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Pitch for More U.S. 


Capital 





100 


Millions of Dollars 





__ Dollar investment in 





plants ‘‘down under”’ 


is increasing but 


6 — Australia wants still more. 
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Deote: Commonwealth Bureou of Census & Statistics. 


One glance at the chart above shows 
why Australian industriai developers 
are gaining fresh confidence in their 
country’s economic future. 

In the past eight years, U.S. and 
Canadian companies have poured about 
$300-million into industrial expansion 
in Australia. Only about 10% of this 
money is Canadian. And the Canadian 
dollars, in many cases, come from U.S.- 
controlled companies. So it’s fair to 
look at this eight-year investment as 
primarily U.S. capital. 

Add to the $300-million another 
$100-million invested through British 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies, along 
with uncounted millions tied up in 
licensing agreements, small branch 
offices, and portfolio investments, and 
you can see that U.S. businessmen 
have taken a keen interest in Australia 
since World War II, opened their eyes 
to the opportunities there. Already, 
without much active encouragement 
from Australia, some 750 U.S. com- 
panies have set up shop there—most of 
them since the war. About 200 have 
full-fledged subsidiaries. 
¢ Shopping for More—But Australia 
wants even more U.S. capital. A few 
weeks ago, while making a pitch to 
businessmen and investors here, Henry 
E. Bolte, premier of Victoria, said 
bluntiv: “We're short of one commod- 
ity—money. You've got it.”” Next week, 
Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies will 
arrive here for an extended stopover. 
Undoubtedly, in talks with U.S. busi- 
nessmen, he will echo Bolte’s line. 

By turning salesmen to coax even 
more U.S. companies to open subsid- 
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1951 1952 


“due to large GM-Holden inventory change 


iaries down under, Australia’s statesmen 
hope to get direct U.S. help in build- 
ing their country industrially. Despite 
its economic growth since the war, Aus- 
tralia is still relatively underdeveloped. 
It needs money to exploit mineral re- 
sources and to boost output of manu- 
factured goods. Its desire to become 
more self-sufficient has become stronger 
in recent years because of the drop in 
export earnings out of which the coun- 
try must pay for its imports. Two 
weeks ago, for instance, Australia 
slapped new import restrictions on 
“less essential” goods to help keep its 
trade in balance. 
¢ British Decline—It is turning to the 
U.S. for money it needs because Brit- 
ish capital can’t meet its demands. For 
a century, Australia has relied heavily 
on the British to finance economic 
growth. (U.S. money began to trickle 
im only during the 1920s.) Postwar, 
Britain has contributed an estimated 
65% to 70% of the $1.4-billion that 
overseas Companies and investors have 
put into the Australian economy. Bnit- 
ain still claims a strong historical posi- 
tion in Australia’s growth, but last year 
British capital accounted for only 40% 
to 45% of the $180-million in new 
foreign money. This is about the same 
amount that U.S. companies put in. 
e Attractions—What attracts these 
U.S. companies are: 

e The growing Australian market. 
Its population, now at 9.3-million 
(about one out of nine is a postwar 
immigrant) is’ rising rapidly. Despite 
heavy taxes, the people want—and can 
afford—U.S.-type consumer goods. 


1953* 


1954 1955 
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e The potentially big Southeast 
Asian market. If and when these reason- 
ably nearby countries gain political sta- 
bility and improve their living stand- 
ards, Australia will be the natural 
jumping-off place from which to start 
sales rolling. Sheaffer Pen Co.,, as one 
example, is already tapping the South- 
east Asian market from Australia. 

¢ Sizable profits. A U.S.-con- 
trolled subsidiary often can reap a 25% 
to 35% profit on its Australian invest- 
ment. There’s no real obstacle, at the 
moment, to remitting earnings back to 
the U.S. in dollars. 

¢ The favorable tax setup. A con- 
vention signed by the U.S. and Aus- 
tralia several years ago eliminates 
double taxation. 

By far the most popular way of 
moving into the Australian market is 
through licensing agreements. Some 20 
U.S. companies are now completing 
final negotiations with Australian com- 
panies for sales of rights to their prod- 
ucts or processes. 
¢ GM’s Gains—But many companies, 
to get past tariffs and inside the home 
market, have built plants for on-the- 
spot manufacturing. General Motors- 
Holden, Ltd., whose steady successes 
there have helped attract U.S. invest- 
ment, is a case in point. In 1948, it 
introduced the frst all-Australian car, 
the Holden. By 1951, Holden sales 
had reached 45,000 cars and, by last 
year, 85,000. GM has a huge order 
backlog. Currently, the company has 
an investment of $72.2-million in five 
plants (some for non-automotive -prod- 
ucts) and is plunking $42-million more 
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Here's a real wood paneled office that 
can move overnight. The typical office 
above, at the new Ford Central Staff 
Office building (Architects: Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill) has walls of Weld- 
wood Movable Korina® Partitions. Those 
walls can stand for decades—beautiful 
and easy to maintain; or, they can be re- 


WOOD PARTITIONS GIVE BEAUTY PLUS FLEXIBILITY 





arranged in hours with ordinary labor. 
Weldwood’s metal-key joining system 
makes that possible. Weldwood Movable 
Partitions come in a score of beautiful 
woods (cherry, oak and mahogany, for 
example) . . . are exactingly constructed. 
Investigate them, today. Write for the 
Weldwood Partition folder, 


Weldwood® movaste partitions te 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Dept. BW 7-14, 55 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 




















6-TIME WINNER 


For six years out of the 
past eight P-I-E has won 
the motor freight indus- 

try’s coveted Trailmobile 
trophy—awarded annually to 
the carrier with the best re- 
cord for safety and courtesy 
on the highway. 





into expansion. With GM’s rise as the 
dominant Australian car producer has 
come Britain’s decline as a strong con- 
tender in the booming Australian car 
market. 

But Australia isn’t all gravy for U.S. 
companies. They have handled workers 
adeptly, and, by paying above-average 
wages (though demanding higher pro- 
ductivity), have kept strikes down more 
than Australian-owned companies. But 
rising costs in Australia’s inflation- 
tidden economy are plaguing many 
U.S. subsidiaries. In the last few 
months, rising costs have prompted 
U.S. businessmen to cancel at least a 
dozen projects, potentially worth $20- 
million. 
¢ Headaches—Besides _ this, 
two other major headaches: 

¢ Restrictions on repatriation of 
capital. Australia permits U.S. com- 
panies to send profits home—without 
any red tape. But there’s a lot of time- 
consuming paperwork before the gov- 
ernment will give special permission 
for taking capital out of the country. 
Australian officials say that this pre- 
vents speculative money from moving 
in and out of the country. Yet a New 
York banker in Australia recently said 
that “no really large U.S. investment 
will be possible without solving this 
question.” And reports from Australia 
say that the difficulty of repatriating 
capital has kept many U.S. companies 
from organizing subsidiaries there. 

¢ Special trade and currency ar- 
rangements between Australia and 
Britain. The preferential trade setup 
indirectly encourages U.S. companies, 
blocked from competing on equal 
terms with British goods in the Aus- 
tralian market, to set up plants inside 
the country. At the same time, Austra- 
lia, as a member of the sterling area, 
shuts out imports from the U.S. sooner 
than from Britain whenever it gets 
into balance of payments difficulties. 
Thus, U.S. companies that consider 
going into Australia lock, stock, and 
barrel fear that they will have to buy 
machinery, equipment, and raw mate- 
rials for their new plants from Britain 
—with resulting cost increases. 

But from Australia’s viewpoint, there 
are headaches. too, in smoothing out 
the new problems U.S. subsidiaries 
create. For one thing, Austraila has 
seen how U.S. capital has spurred 
Canada’s growth and would like, with 
U.S. help, to become another Canada. 
But, unlike Canada, Australia has a 
zeal problem of earning enough dollars 
frem its exports to service heavy U.S. 
investments. 

At present, about 19% of Australia’s 
slim dollar earnings go toward dividend 
remittances to U.S. companies—and 
this doesn’t include payments on long- 
term U.S. loans. If U.S. subsidiaries 
were to remit not some but all their 
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While you've been building for the 
future with life insurance, you've 
been creating a building problem 
for insurance companies. 

Minnesota Mutual met the 
problem with this handsome new 
building in St. Paul. It’s big enough 
for today, with space for expansion. 
And besides room, Minnesota 
Mutual built in growth wiring. 

As expansion comes, circuits of 
dependable Rome cable, housed in 
long-lasting Rome electrical metallic 
tubing, will already be installed. 


Built for the years ahead, the beautiful Minnesota Mutual 
Building is wired for the future with dependable Rome cable. 


In Minnesota Mutual Life’s new building... 


room and power to grow 


They'll deliver power to light, heat, 
cool and ventilate. They'll carry cur- 
rent to count figures, convey mes- 
sages and even transport people. 

Minnesota Mutual's foresight will 
save expensive patch-up, catch-up 
wiring in time to come. 

When your company expands or 


ROME 


modernizes, give yourself power to 
grow, as well as room. 

A Rome Cable representative will 
be glad to work with your staff in 
planning wiring today for tomor- 
row’s needs. Rome Cable Corpora- 
tion, Rome, New York—Torrance; 
California. 


CABLE 


Wire up today for tomorrow’s industry 








THE MARBLE IS A LOCAL PRODUCT 


The Malaga Santolalla building in Lima, Peru is com- 
pletely faced with marble — a product of local craftsmen. 
And the building was completely designed and construc- 
ted by Peruvians—illustrating again the development of 
a distinctly Latin American style. 


But the glass, paint, hardware, electrical equipment and 
elevators in the building . . . and the construction machin- 
ery that prepared the site . . . is U. S. made. And that is 
another indication of the great Latin American construc- 
tion market for U. S. manufacturers. 


If you are selling this booming Latin American market — 
or want to — you'll be interested in how CONSTRUC- 
CION develops readership for your advertising. Through 
editorial bureaus located all over Latin America, CON- 
STRUCCION can report to readers on the latest con- 
struction developments in Latin America. Through its 
unequalled U.S. sources, CONST.RUCCION keeps read- 
ers informed on U.S. practices. 


Result? More men in the Latin American construction 
market pay to read CONSTRUCCION than any other 
U. S. industrial export magazine. 


That’s another reason why more advertisers depend on 
every month advertising in CONSTRUCCION to help 
them sell. 


@: 'wGtntEata enTianwacronwas 
 Lonstruccion 
MceGRAW-HILL ENTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York U.S.A. 
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earnings, they would eat up some 43% 
of Australia’s present dollar income. 
What's saving Australia are the large 
amounts of money U.S.-controlled 
subsidiaries plow back into expansion. 
If this policy of plowing back should 
change, Australia could be in a pickle. 

U.S. businessmen say that Australia 
can ease the danger by making a 
stronger play for the American market. 
They point out that British and Euro- 
pean exporters who re-export Australian 
goods to the U.S. are more successful 
in earning dollars than the Australians 
themselves. 
¢ Resentments—On top of Australia’s 
worries over dollar remittances, there 
is Canadian-type resentment over: 

e U.S. financial control of Austra- 
lian subsidiaries. Companies such as 
GM, Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. 
(Aust.) Ltd., and Chrysler Australia 
Ltd. reportedly have sold preferred 
stock to Australians, but not common 
stock. However, other companies such 
as Kraft Foods Ltd. and Philip Morris 
(Aust.) Ltd. are reported to have opened 
the door on all types of stock. This 
solves one problem, but it often leads 
directly to another: resentment over the 
large amounts of money that U.S. 
subsidiaries plow back. Australian in- 
vestors in U.S.-controlled companies 
complain that because of this, dividends 
aren't high enough. 

e U.S. production __ efficiency. 
U.S. companies operating in Australia 
before World War II frequently sent 
obsolete equipment to their plants 
there. Now they use the newest and 
best to imsure a strong competitive 
position. Australian manufacturers, who 
no longer feel secure in using outmoded 
production and management methods, 
are irritated. To meet competitjon, 
some Australian companies are buying 
new equipment and trying to improve 
efficiency. Others simply complain. 

But neither Australian resentment 
nor American gripes seem to be slowing 
U.S. interest in the country. Besides 
manufacturing (which takes just over 
half of all new U.S. company invest- 
ment) Americans are putting money 
into primary products—oil, for instance 
—and into retail stores and hotels. Sears 
Roebuck, teamed up with a local chain, 
has a firm foothold, while three other 
U.S. retailers are considering opening 
stores in Australia. And a group of U.S. 
investors owns a large block of stock in 
an Australian hotel chain that special- 
izes in modernizing well-situated but 
rundown hotels. 

Australians, too, readily agree that 
what with their long-standing trade 
deficit, which has brought on a series 
of progressively stiffer import restric- 
tions, they need to build their economy 
from within. For this, they need U.S. 
companies to invest bigger chunks of 
capital in manufacturing plants. END 
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Anaconda specifies Enjay Butyl rubber 


TO DEFY OZONE IN HIGH-VOLTAGE CABLES... 


for more current per circuit...more power per dollar 


Anaconda specifies Enjay Butyl insulation for high-voltage cables be- 
cause this rubber has incredible resistance to ozone. Surpassing the in- 
dustry’s standard three-hour specification test, Enjay Butyl insulation 
used by Anaconda showed no injury after 72 hours of ozone concentration 
tests—24 times longer than specification requirements. Other rubbers 
would deteriorate and crack in a fraction of this time. 

With the help of Enjay Butyl, millions of feet of Anaconda’s cable 
now in use deliver more current per circujt, more power per dollar. 

Perhaps your product, too, can be improved with versatile Enjay 
Butyl. It comes in non-staining grades for white and light-colored parts, 
offers excellent electrical properties, low price and immediate availability. 
For full information, contact the Enjay Company. Complete laboratory 
facilities and technical assistance are at your service. 


Eun) Pioneer in Petrochemicals 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Other offices: Akron « Boston « Chicago « Los Angeles « Tulsa 


BUTYL 


Enjay Butyl is the super-durable rubber 
with outstanding resistance to aging + 
abrasion « tear « chipping « cracking « 
ozone and corona « chemicals « gases 
¢ heat + cold « sunlight « moisture. 
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A Look at World Economic 


When World War II ended 10 years 
ago, the dead, wounded, homeless and 
jobless could be counted in the millions. 
Thousands of cities, ports, factories, and 
mines were shattered. The world eco- 
nomic system was in a state of chaos. 

* Economic Picture—Now the United 
Nations’ economists, in their annual 
survey, have cast a look back over the 
decade that followed the years of de- 
struction. And they find the postwar 
recovery and growth have been truly 
remarkable (charts). But recovery has 
presented new problems for the future. 
Here is the picture presented by the 
U.N. survey. 

¢ In the Free World, production 
by 1954 had reached a level two-thirds 
higher than prewar. But the gap be- 
tween the developed and less developed 
countries had widened. Developed 
areas—including the U.S., Canada, 
Western Europe, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa 
—increased their manufacturing, min- 
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ing, and agricultural output by 75% 
over prewar. The underdeveloped areas 
—all others—raised their output by only 
40%. But population growth ate up 
most of these gains. So, on a per capita 
basis, the disparity is even greater; per 
capita output in developed countries 
soared 47% above prewar; in less devel- 
opened countries the gain was only 5%. 

e World trade recovered more 
rapidly than it did after the first World 
War, despite the fact that balance of 
payment problems led to foreign ex- 
change controls, import quotas, and 
other curbs. Ten years after World 
War II, the total volume of world trade 
was more than 50% higher than in 
1938; 10 years after World War I, it 
was only 30% higher than it was in 
1913. 

¢ The biggest factor in the growth 
in world trade came from manufactured 
goods. By 1954 exports of manufac- 
tured goods were about 50% larger than 
in 1948, and about 60% higher than in 


1938. The largest increases were in ex- 
ports of machinery, transport equip- 
ment, and chemicals. The share of tex- 
tiles declined. 

¢ Though world trade expanded 
greatly, it became increasingly compart- 
mentalized within different trading 
spheres. In 1938, for example, coun- 
tries now behind the Iron Curtain—in- 
cluding eastern Europe, mainland 
China, the USSR, North Korea, and 
Mongolia—carried on 14% of the 
world’s trade. In 1954, these countries 
accounted for only 4% of world trade, 
excluding trade with one other. And 
before the war, countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere sent one-third of their 
exports to the U.S.; in 1954, the pro- 
portion had increased to one-half. In 
1938, Britain took 33% of her imports 
from the Sterling area; in 1954, 45%. 

e The Iron Curtain countries ex- 
panded their industries rapidly in the 
postwar decade. In the Soviet Union, 
industrial output rose nearly 190% 
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above prewar. In other Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries, the average rise ex- 
ceeded 150%. Though on the whole 
these increases were considerably larger 
than in Free World countries, the sur- 
vey points out that you cannot make 
direct comparison between private en- 
terprise and Communist rates of growth. 
That’s becausé of major differences in 
the way the indexes are computed. 

¢ Comparison—The only direct com- 
parison that the survey makes between 
growth in the Soviet and non-Soviet 
bloc countries is in the production of 
certain specific basic materials, fuels, 
and electric energy. Iron Curtain gains 
in some of these areas have been sensa- 
tional: Electric power output jumped 
from 63-billion kwh in 1937 to 213- 
billion kwh in 1954; crude steel produc- 
tion from 24-million metric tons to 
54-million; crude oil production from 
38-million metric tons to 71-million; 
and cement production from 13-million 
to 31-million tons. 
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Postwar Years 


But the Free World countries were 
by no means standing still. And when 
taken as a percentage of total world 
output, prewar and in 1954, the Soviet 
bloc gains are less striking. Electric 
power production rose from 14% to 
16% of the world’s total; crude steel 
output from 18% to 24%; crude oil 
production declined from 14% to 10%; 
and cement output stayed constant at 
16%. 
¢ Rate of Growth—The U.N. survey 
also notes that the average rates of 
growth in the Soviet bloc countries had 
declined perceptibly during the decade 
—reflecting the transition from recovery 
to expansion. As resources become 
more fully employed, Communist coun- 
tries are finding it harder to keep in- 
dustrial production growing so fast. 
Nevertheless, the rate of gain in Soviet 
industrial production shown by the 
U.N. survey remains something for the 
West to worry about seriously: Since 
1950, according to the U.N.’s figures, 


Soviet industrial production has been 
growing about 13% a year. The U.S. 
rate of growth in industrial production 
averaged about 44% annually from 
1950 to 1955. 
¢ Special Factors—Despite the rapid 
growth of the world economy in the 
past decade, the U.N. economists warn 
against undue optimism—and against 
projecting the rate of growth for the 
past (iccade into the next one. The 
problem of mass poverty in a large part 
of the world, it finds, is as stubborn as 
ever; population in the poor countries 
is growing rapidly. And the survey 
maintains that the economic growth 
in the past decade was based on special 
and temporary factors—such as these: 

e Massive foreign economic and 
military aid, which is shrinking. 

¢ War-accumulated reserves of for- 
eign exchange and war claims against 
Allied industrial countries, which have 
disappeared. 

¢ Improvements in the terms of 
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Buy Southern fasteners! . . . Made 
in one of America’s largest and most 


modern fastener plonts, under complete 
quality control — Southern screws and 
bolts are unsurpassed for dependability 
and uniformity . . . 


Five locations guarantee speedy service! 


Wood Screws * Stove Bolts * Machine 
Screws * A&B Tapping Screws * Roll 
Thread Carriage Bolts * Hanger Bolts 
Dowel Screws * Wood & Type U Drive 
Screws 
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trade of underdeveloped countries, 
which may be reversed by growing com- 
modity surpluses. 

e War-created shortages of many 
goods—and of dollars—which encour- 
aged production in non-dollar areas. 

Even for the advanced countries, the 
survey warns against using the decade 
of postwar growth as a guide to what 
may lie ahead. Here, too, the factors 
of growth may have been temporary. 
The survey points out that much of 
the growth was made possible through 
repair and rehabilitation of capacity 
damaged during the war. And the rate 
was accelerated by adapting many war- 
time innovations to postwar civilian use. 
The electronics, chemical, and drug 
industries, in particular, have benefited 
greatly from such advances. 


Most of all, though, the U.N. econ- 
omists are worried about a failure of 
demand in advanced countries. Mone- 
tary policy has been used as the princi- 
pal weapon to deal with inflationary 
dangers and balance of payments prob- 
lems. But, the survey cautions, if 
monetary restraints are pressed too far, 
they may check demand, hamper in- 
vestment, and reduce long-range growth. 
Monetary controls are particularly in- 
effective in dealing with inflation stem- 
ming from rising costs, especially as a 
result of rising wages. “It would be 
foolhardy,” the U.N. economists con- 
clude, “to assume that the problem of 
ensuring adequate effective long-term 
demand for full employment and full 
utilization of resources has been per- 
manently solved.” 


World Bank’s New Investment Baby 


International Finance Corp. set to open with $75-million 


to use as venture capital, supplementing private money. 


The International Finance Corp., 
newly formed affiliate of the World 
Bank, will open its doors within the 
next 10 days or so. The new investment 
bank is designed to provide risk capital 
for private enterprises throughout the 
world. 

Germany and France are expected to 
join IFC within a matter of days— 
which would bring its total member- 
ship, open to all members of the Bank, 
to 30 nations. Together they have 
pledged over $75-million in initial capi- 
tal, meeting the IFC’s statutory require- 
ments for setting up shop. 
¢ Sharing Talent—IFC will share its 
top officers with the Bank, will draw on 
the Bank’s technical resources in its 
cpening phases. IFC president will be 
Robert L. Garner, vice-president of the 
Bank (technically the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment). 

IFC as dreamed up by Bank and 
U.S. officials with the strong support of 
the underdeveloped countries, will: 

¢ Invest in private enterprises in 
partnership with private investors— 
without government guarantees. It will 
move into projects, however, only when 
private resources are not available. 

¢ Be an _ international clearing 
house for investment opportunities, 
private capital, and seasoned manage- 
ment. 

¢ Use its prestige to create a favor- 
able world climate for private invest- 
ment. 

IFC’s small initial capital-which it 
hopes to expand by issuing its own 
bonds or by increasing member sub- 
scriptions—will force it to spread the 
gravy thin 


It probably won’t put more than 
$2-million in any one project. That 
means its field of endeavor’ will be 
pretty much limited to medium and 
small manufacturing enterprises. 

Some possibilities are cement plants, 
fertilizer plants, sugar refineries, food 
processing plants, light machinery and 
electrical industries, furniture and 
household appliance factories, and small 
automotive parts assembly. 

IFC won’t have any special legal 
status for these operations, but its inter- 
rational governmental character means 
that governments probably won’t man- 
handle companies it’s interested in. For 
example, IFC participation ought to be 
further insurance against nationaliza- 
tion. That would be tantamount to 
seizing the assets of another govern- 
ment. 
¢ Policies—The IFC expects to play its 
new role largely by ear. Still, it proba- 
bly will follow these policy guidelines: 
It is unlikely to put up more than half 
the total investment in any given case. 
It won’t be permitted to invest in stock 
carrying voting rights—but it will main- 
tain voting rights for holdings it sells to 
other investors as the project develops. 
Most loans will probably take the form 
of debentures carrying 5% to 6% inter- 
est plus an additional 4% or more con- 
tingent on profits. The possibility of 
completely contingent loans isn’t ruled 
out. But under no conditions will IFC 
assume any managerial functions in the 
projects it invests in. 

IFC will hope to revolve its funds as 
rapidly as possible by selling out its 
holdings to private investors. The ini- 
tial capital would revolve at least once 
every five years if all goes well. eno 
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With TENITE POLYETHYLENE 
300 seals for dry cells 
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Washers of Tenite Polyethylene molded for Ray-O-Voc Co 


Every day sees new uses develop for 
Tenite Polyethylene. Here's one that’s 
cutting costs and simplifying assembly 
procedures for a leading manufacturer 
of dry cell batteries. 

Formeriy, dry cells were finished by 
pouring molten pitch around the car- 
bon anode to seal the open end. But 
look how Ray-O-Vac speeds this opera- 
tion. A molded Tenite Polyethylene 
washer is force-fitted over the carbon 
rod and the metal edges of the cell are 
then crimped into the washer. Result: 
a water-tight seal, no electrical leak- 
age, and faster production. 

Design of the individual washers 
was no problem. But the design of the 
mold itself was. For collectively, 300 
washers in one shot represented quite 
an intricate molding. Needed was a 
plastic that flowed easily at normal 
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molding temperatures to completely 
fill every one of the 300 tiny mold cavi- 
ties. Small wonder, then, that Tenite 
Polyethylene was the plastic chosen 
by the molder of these washers. 

This Eastman plastic has exception- 
ally good molding properties. Its fast, 
even flow permits use of more compli- 
cated molds than were ever before 
practicable with Polyethylene. Investi- 
gate for yourself the production econo- 
mies that may result through use of 
easy-to-mold Tenite Polyethylene. In- 
vestigate, too, the ability of this plastic 
to add longer life, better performance 
or greater sales appeal to some prod- 
uct you make. For more information 
about this versatile plastic, write 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 
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You cant change the weather but 


@ You can reduce the risk. And that’s just what the 
farm equipment industry is doing through continuous 
research and development. 


Until recently, one of the farmer’s biggest problems 
was the effect of the steel press and gauge wheels of his 
equipment on wet or moist soil. Too frequently, it 
meant serious delays in plowing or planting, cultivating 
or harvesting. 


Searching for a solution, the farm equipment manu- 
facturers recognized the advantages of flexible tires. 
They decided on rubber gauge tires for their self- 
cleaning action and accurate depth control in a wide 


range of soil conditions. They further decided that 
rubber press wheel tires had the big advantage of 
compacting the soil to induce faster germination, 
faster emergence, a better stand of crop and earlier 
maturity. 


It was then that our Ohio Rubber Division’s long 
experience in manufacturing rubber components for 
farm machinery paid off again. Now available under 
our brand name “Soil King,” these are the first semi- 
pneumatic press and gauge wheel tires produced for 
the farm industry. We welcome opportunities to share 
our diversified experience. Address inquiries to The Ohio 
Rubber Company, Willoughby, Ohio. 


Divisions and principal products . . . CHEMICAL DivisioN—lead and zinc pigments and oxides, sulphuric acid » FABRICON 
PRODUCTS Division—automotive products, plastics, waxed paper and cellophane food wrappers « INSULATION DiVISION— 
aluminum combination storm enclosures, mineral wool insulations, diatomaceous earth products « MINING & SMELTING 
DIVISION—zinc, lead, germanium, cadmium « OHIO RUBBER COMPANY Division—molded and extruded rubber products. 


« ia 
The Eagle-Picher Company, General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio Since 1843 EAG LE- PICH = eR 











In Business Abroad 


1956 Shapes Up As Record Year 
For U. S. Trade, Investment Abroad 


U.S. foreign trade and private investment abroad seem 


certain to set records this year. 

Government experts estimate that commercial exports 
will approach $16-billion, topping the $15.8-billion record 
set in 1953, not to mention last year’s $15.5-billion. 

Imports are likely to rise even more sharply, close to 
$13-billion, compared with the $11.5-billion record, set 
last year. 

Net private investment abroad should be around $1.2- 
billion, against the $731-million a year ago. (Dollar re- 
serves of foreign countries should be up about $1-billion.) 

This bullish outlook is sustained by first-quarter fig- 
ures, and by early estimates for the second quarter. 
First-quarter highlights include: 

Commercial exports: a record $5.3-billion, up $600- 
million over first-quarter 1955. 

Imports of goods and services: a record $4.8-billion, 
and $675-million above the 1955 period. 

Private investment overseas: This is really booming— 
$422-million in the first quarter, compared with $50-mil- 
lion in the 1955 period. 

The big rise came in direct investment by U.S. com- 
panies in foreign branches and subsidiaries, paralleling 
their expansion at home. Investments in Canada in- 
creased the most, but more capital also flowed to Latin 
America, Europe, and elsewhere. Big deals like the 
‘Trans-Canadian pipeline (BW —Jan.28'56,p96), and the 
Trinidad oil purchase (BW—Jun.16'56,p26) helped swell 
the tide. Most of the money is still going into mining 
and oil, but manufacturing and portfolio investments are 
on the rise. 


Rumors Blame Rift as Duncan 


Resigns as Massey-Harris Chief 


Toronto buzzed with rumors this week after the resig- 
nation of James Stuart Duncan as chairman and presi- 
dent of Massey-Harris-Ferguson. Duncan had led the 
Canadian farm implement company in its vast postwar 
growth, had been the chief advocate of its expansion 
through its Wisconsin subsidiary, and overseas through 
its British subsidiary, and the recently acquired Australian 
company (formerly MacKay Implement Co.). 

Duncan and the company gave ill-health as the reason 
for his departure. But observers in Canada guessed the 
long simmering disagreements between Duncan and 
E. P. Taylor, president of Argus Corp., Ltd., were a more 
important reason. Argus owns 15.8% of Massey-Harris. 
Taylor's close collaborator at Argus, W. E. Phillips, now 
becomes chairman and chief executive officer leaving 
the presidency open. 

Duncan has resigned his post on the board of Massey- 
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Harris after 46 years in the company, but he remains a 
member of the board of Argus. 

Duncan had a wide reputation as a Canadian cosmo- 
politan, “statesman-industrialist,” and even had yearn- 
ings, reportedly, for international political influence 
(BW—Oct.29’55,p27). Taylor and his friends at Argus 
have gained a reputation as astute financiers. Appar- 
ently, a division of labor with Duncan managing the 
company and the Taylor team handling finances didn’t 
pan out. 

om * e 


Hycon, Spreading Abroad, To Help 
Set Up Thai Communications Net 


Hycon Eastern, a division of Hycon Mfg. Co., West 
Coast maker of electronics equipment, is rapidly moving 
into the international field. 

This week Hycon has been awarded a contract as con- 
sulting engineer for a $3-million project to build a com- 
munications system for Thailand, the bill to be footed 
by the International Cooperation Administration. The 
project may eventually include the neighboring South 
East Asian states of Laos, Cambodia, and South Vietnam. 

Hycon—which includes a roster of topflight nuclear 
scientists on its board—earlier designed the NATO West- 
ern European communications network and the DEW 
(Distant Early Warning system) line across Canada. 

At present, the company is masterminding the con- 
struction of a telephone, telegraph, and Teletype network 
for Libya. The $7-million Libyan project includes train- 
ing of native personnel to manage the system. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


A group of oil companies in France, Luxembourg, 
Belgium, West Germany, and Holland are considering 
building a $280-million Mediterranean-North Sea pipe- 
line. Mideast oil would be unloaded at Marseilles and 
pumped to refineries at Paris, Cologne, Antwerp, and 
other West European refining centers. . . . Plans are well 
advanced for a trans-channel transmission system that 
would balance French and British peak demands for 
electricity by an exchange of power. 


Two new steel plants are going up in Latin America: 
Credit Lyonnaise de Paris has made an eight-year loan of 
$23-million to Compania Impulsora de Industrias Basicas, 
SA, to build a 200,000-ton per year plant on Mexico’s 
West Coast. The company is one-third government 
owned, the rest private Mexican capital. . . . Yawata Steel 
Co. of Japan has asked a Brazilian mission to come to 
Tokyo to sign a final agreernent for a 1-million-ton per 
year plant. The proposal includes Japanese capital for a 
third of the entire project, a subsidiary rolling mill, and 
a colonization scheme for Japanese farmers in the sur- 
rounding Minas Gerais area. 


Washington has granted $3.2-million in matching 
funds to Lebanon to construct a six-lane highway from 
Beirut to the Syrian border—the first link, it is hoped, in 
a thruway from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. 
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Mr. Truck Buyer! 
Why turn your Td 
on the facts 


Your best buy is DODGE 


Buying a new truck is pretty serious business—not 
exactly a dime-store affair. So why risk not getting 
the best buy? 

Doesn't it make sense to take a few minutes 
and check to see for yourself just how much more 
Dodge actually gives you per dollar? 

You'll find Dodge leads other makes in the 
really important ways. For example, when you buy 
a Dodge, you get: 

1. Maximum hauling power. Dodge sets the pace 
for the entire industry in many models! 
2. Top payload capacities—up to 22% more! 


(arn. 





. and we can prove it! 


. Lowest operating costs. Exclusive V-8 Power- 
Dome combustion milks extra miles from every 
gallon, practically eliminates power-robbing carbon. 

. Sharpest turning—makes parking easier, cuts time 
loss in maneuvering through traffic. 


5. Biggest cab—for real comfort on even the longest 
hauls. 


6. Low cost—lower than any other make for many 
models. 

Do right by yourself—take a few minutes to look 

into DODGE before you buy your new truck. 

After all, why pay more and get less? 


DODGE 
TRUCKS 


WITH THE FORWARD Loox > 


GET YOUR DODGE DEALER’S DEAL BEFORE YOU tl 
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Secy. of State Dulles is calling Cairo’s bluff on the proposed giant 
Aswan Dam. 


Washington has put Premier Nasser on notice that he will get no more 
U.S. economic aid (beyond technical assistance) until he agrees that the 
West, rather than the Soviet, should handle the project. What’s more, Nasser 
has been warned that our offer won’t hold good much longer. 


Already the State Dept. has cut Egypt out of the fiscal 1956 aid pro- 
gram, except for a few million dollars in technical assistance. Dulles now 
feels that the U.S. can’t put any more money on Nasser unless he reverses 
his policy of closer and closer cooperation with the Communist bloc. 


There is a real risk that Nasser will react by turning to Moscow for 
help on Aswan. The Russians have offered to pay most of the cost—and 
Nasser is slated to visit Moscow late this summer. 


Dulles is taking the risk deliberately, despite the high stakes. (If Mos- 
cow got the Aswan job, it would be in a position to dominate the Egyptian 
economy for many years—assuming Nasser stayed in power.) 


This marks a real turning point in U.S. policy toward Egypt and the 
whole Middle East. 


Washington supported and helped build up Nasser from the time he 
took the reins from Premier Naguib. This way, State hoped to win the con- 
fidence of Arab nationalists, of whom Nasser is the acknowledged leader. 
In the process Washington patiently endured a long series of hostile acts 
from Nasser—the purchase of Czech arms, anti-Western propaganda from 
Cairo, a series of Egyptian trade pacts with Communist countries, recogni- 
tion of Red China, and threats to close the Suez Canal to Western shipping. 


Now Nasser is asking an impossible price from the West on Aswan. 


For the first phase of construction, he wants a lot more than the original 
offer of $70-million from the U.S. and Britain plus a $200-million commit- 
ment from the World Bank. U.S. officials have about decided this demand 
is, at best, a stall—to get a higher bid from Moscow and thus force a still 
bigger offer from the West. : 


Congressional pressure has helped stiffen the official U.S. attitude to- 
ward Nasser. He has made a host of powerful enemies on Capitol Hill— 
chiefly among congressmen sympathetic to Israel or to U.S. cotton inter- 
ests. (Southern cotton producers fear the expansion of Egypt’s output.) 


It looks as if private oil companies may be squeezed out of the biggest 
role in the development of potentially rich Italian oil reserves. (Guif and 
Jersey Standard already have substantial investments in Italy.) 


Observers expect the new Italian petroleum law to go through parli- 
ament in the next few days. It is slanted in favor of the government-owned 
ENI oil company. Private companies had hoped through the months the leg- 
islation was being written that the final bill wouldn’t be too bad. The legis- 
lation—which has the backing of practically all parties would: 


¢ Add to ENI’s near-monopoly of the best wells and potential fields. 

¢ Set up a new royalty formula that will give the government more than 
50% of the profit on the best wells. 

¢ Severely restrict private concessions, but permit ENI to expand its 
holdings by government decree. 
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Next week in Paris there will be a real hassle over European currency 
rates. The currency problem—whether there’s need for a general readjust- 
ment—will dominate a top level meeting of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. Ludwig Erhard, West German Economics Minister, 
will play the leading role. 


The growing strength of the German D-mark, which is putting pressure 
on all other European currencies, is forcing the currency issue into the 
foreground. But Erhard apparently plans to have a showdown. He will 
argue for a system of “flexible exchange rates’—one that would allow 
currencies under temporary pressure to float 5% either way around parity. 


Erhard’s case is this: European prices have diverged widely during 
the past few years, making present currency rates obsolete. And to defend 
artificial rates, European countries are heading toward more and more 
trade restrictions. 


Erhard’s flexible rate proposal isn’t so different from one he himself 
opposed a year ago, when the British made it. 


But London, at that time, was thinking in terms of formal convertibility 
for sterling. Given the British position today, a system of flexible rates 
would cause London no end of trouble. 


In fact, British and French bankers have been rocked by word of what 
Erhard is shooting for. They have been plenty worried by the amount 
of speculative money that has been going to Germany in anticipation of an 
upward revaluation of the D-mark. The net inflow of foreign exchange into 
Germany over the past few months has been impressive: March 226-million 


D-marks, April 310-million, May 520-million, and June 682-million. 


The British-French view is that Bonn should (1) go ahead and upvalue 
the D-mark; or (2) change the direction of economic policy in favor of 
imports rather than exports. The hitch is that the Adenauer government 
would face bitter opposition from German industry if it tried either. And 
that’s something it won’t risk with an election just a year away. 


Strike threats are smoldering in Britain as Harold MacMillan, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, continues to squeeze inflation out of the economy. 


Union leaders in the auto industry have the heat on the British Motor 
Corp., Britain’s largest auto producer. They have recommended a strike 
in all BMC plants July 23, unless the management agrees to reinstate or 
compensate 6,000 workers who were laid off recently. (The workers were 
laid off without notice and with one week’s pay.) 


Meantime the British steel industry has had a reprieve. A threatened 
strike of plant maintenance workers has been postponed until a court of 
inquiry looks into the dispute. 

9... 

Administration leaders have privately abandoned hope of winning 
token House approval for U.S. membership in OTC, the proposed Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation. Consultations with House leaders this week 
convinced Administration strategists that action this session is out of the 
question. 


That just about kills chances of ever getting OTC through Congress. 
And it may well herald a gradual return toward protectionism both here 
and abroad. It certainly means that Inland Steel’s Clarence Randall has a 
big job cut out for him. He has just been appointed to succeed Joseph 
Dodge as special assistant to the President and chairman of the Council on 
Foreign Economic Policy. 
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With an output capacity of many millions of pounds annually, Finished Dayton Poly-Koolfoam emerging from the giant ma- 
the Dayton Poly-Koolfoam machine can supply finished Poly- chine as a “bun” which can be cut to any length, as specified, 
Koolfoam stock in great quantities and on fast schedule. to be fabricated into an almost infinite variety of products. 








Enter a new world of opportunity with 


 bbrXoolfoam 


a 
% Ca Z 


PRODUCTS...IMPROVE EXISTING ONES 
-+» SAVE ON LABOR AND MATERIALS 





Dayton Rubber is a leader in the devel- 
opment of flexible synthetic foam, making 
important contributions to this field over a 
period of years. Now, with the operation of 
our giant new urethane machine, Dayton 
has become one of America’s major pro- 
ducers as well. 


The vast range of uses for flexible Poly- 
Koolfoam challenge the imagination. Among 
them are upholstery and transportation cush- 
ioning... automobile crash pads... rug un- 
derlays . . . apparel interlinings . . . thermal, 
sound and electric insulation ...and count- 
less other applications! 


Poly-Koolfoam can be controlled in den- 
sity, as well as most of its characteristics, 
including flexibility or rigidity, cell structure 
and other properties. Accuracy and precision 
through electronic control assures absolute 
uniformity in the finished foam. 





Dayton Rubber is ready and eager to assist 
you in chemical or engineering assignments 
which incorporate the use of Poly-Koolfoam. 
Our vast experience in foam production is at 


10 IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES OF POLY-KOOLFOAM: 
1. Can be flexible, soft, resilient. 







6. Excellent sound and thermal insulation. 


2. Can be molded, sawed, tacked or sewn. 7, Fine dielectric characteristics. " ° <r 

your service, with research facilities, per- 
3. Flame-resistant; won't support combustion. 8. Can be rigid, strong, yet lightweight. sonnel and equipment from Dayton’s five 
4. Resists oils, chemicals, solvents. 9. Allergy-free, non-irritating. great plants. Use the handy coupon for full 


5. Resists oxidation and weathering. 10. Excellent adhesion to other materials. information ... now! 






THE DAYTON RUBBER CO., Dept. BW-2, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send me further information on Poly-Koolfoam, 





Name. 
Manufacturers of technical Mechanical Rubber Products for Positi | 
home, farm, industry and transportation ... Tires for passenger 








and commercial vehicles ... Foam Rubber for pillows, mattresses | Company 
and furniture...and now, revolutionary new Poly-Koolfoam. 
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Picketing by boat and pic- 


DETROIT nic at Great Lakes Steel. 


Steelworkers’ Pres. David McDonald tells his men the strike is on. 


A Strike That Feels Like 


the 
Picketing by men bunched around 


gin rummy. Co.'s 


~~ 
“ 


Picketing with ball 


GARY, IND. and bat at U. S. Steel. 
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grizzled cit 
ifter he had jawed for a while 


But so far nobody is excited. 


up a pool on which Pir: ite gets the most 
its in the All-Star game.” 

Damndest strike I ever saw.” said Memories are short; most strikes 
cop in Ambridge. Pa., 1owadays start in a holiday spirit, cam 
with raderie between the men on the line 
ind the plant protectior utside and the housekeeping crews 


American Bridge inside are a characteristic of their early 
stages. The bitterness and rough stuff 


ike Sleeping Beauty, the steel in 


lav in its second week of trance 


] 
pickets 


gates. “Those guys are making 





PITTSB GH Picketing on folding chairs at U.S. Steel’s Duquesne Works sym- 
UR bolizes the relaxed atmosphere of the second week of the strike. 
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What's so “Special” 
about this “Standard”? 


a Picnic 


comes later. Even so, the big 1956 


steel strike was strange. 

¢ Listless—The fruitless bargaining that 
preceded it was listless, almost lazy. 
Government mediators gave the con- 
ferences a wide berth. There were no 
lengthy sessions, no burning of the 
midnight oil. None of the negotiators 
missed a lunch, dinner, or was late for 
cocktails. Nor did they raise their 
voices. When bargaining dead-ended, 
the statements from the industry and 
union antagonists hardly satisfied the 
name-calling conventions. 

Then, after the strike was on, union 
and industry negotiators returned from 
New York to their respective offices in 
Pittsburgh and just waited. Toward 
the end of the first week, Joseph Finne- 
gan, head of the federal mediation 
service, turned up in town with two 
of his aides. They had separate conver- 
sations with union Pres. David McDoti- 
ald and U.S. Steel Vice-Pres. John 
Stephens. When the federal men got 
back to Washington, they reported 
that they were just getting “back- 
ground.” For this week, more separate 
conversations in Washington and a 
joint meeting in Pittsburgh. Thus far, 
the government, like the parties them- 
selves, was being very relaxed. 
¢ Biding Time—Not that the Admin 
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This is an ordinary stove bolt —A “Standard” fastener in the 
jargon of the bolt and nut industry. 


But there’s something “special” about it, too. That something 
“special” has to do with the many extra values Lamson & Sessions 
offers its customers over and above high product quality. 


For instance, behind every Lamson fastener are research facilities 
and engineering talent unexcelled in the industry. 


There’s a practical, workable “Statistical Quality Control” system 
upon which you can depend. 


There’s an awareness on our part that the customer deserves the 
best in efficient service . . . minus costly mistakes in fulfilling 
specifications or shipping. 


Finally, there’s that feeling of confidence our customers enjoy, 
based on Lamson’s 90-year reputation for fair and honest dealing. 


These are just a few of the “specials” Lamson & Sessions delivers 
to its customers . . . even when they buy “Standards”. 


The home of “quality controlled” fasteners 


Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio © Birmingham e Chicago 


Labor 


The LAMSON & SESSIONS Cao. « General Offices: 1971 W. 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Before: This operation typifies how the Toledo Pressed Steel 
Company formerly hand-lubricated and -fed aluminum flat stock to a 
punch press. Job was messy, slow, left stamping excessively greasy. 


Use of compound cut 59%! 





S t am Pp i n g ou t p U t U Pp p e d 1 00% ! After: Two DeVilbiss spray guns now automatically 


apply the exact amount of lubricant required. Both 
sides of stock get uniform coating in specific areas. 


Applying drawing compound 
with automatic spray 


By using two DeVilbiss guns to automatically apply drawing 
compound — the Toledo Pressed Steel Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
is able to reap all the benefits of automatic stock-feeding. 


Now, as the aluminum coil stock feeds to a 50-ton punch 
press, the DeVilbiss guns automatically spray both sides — 
and only on those areas requiring lubrication. This accurate, 
uniform coating has reduced compound use 59% over former 
roller-application method; made the entire operation cleaner; 
and greatly reduced tears and breaks in the stampings. Thanks 
to DeVilbiss spray, output is doubled! 





Why don’t you investigate today. In addition to speeding ge . 
oti neal andl ; : F / The spray action of the guns is automatically 
production, saving drawing compound, reducing scrap and qadivetned with the wechanledl ide teed. 
press cleanup time —the DeVilbiss spray method eliminates 
“hit or miss” lubrication and cuts operator fatigue. Contact 
your DeVilbiss representative. 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 


Toledo 1, Ohio DeVILBISS 


Santa Clara, Calif. ° Barrie, Ontario 
London, England 
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“. .. the union seems fo have convinced its rank and file 
that the industry wanted the strike to cut down customers’ 
inventories .. .” 


istration was indifferent. Its appraisal 
of the situation—by Labor Secy. James 
P. Mitchell and Treas.-Secy. George M. 
Humphrey, as well as by its mediators— 
convinced the Administration that this 
week was too early for pressure. It 
bided its time, waiting for a sign that 
either party was willing to do a little 
bending. The industry’s offer of an av- 
erage 7.3¢ a year wage increase, fringe 
benefits, and a long-term contract still 
stood against the union’s adamant rejec- 
tion. And the belief was widespread 
that if steel raised its offer by a nickel 
and made concessions on the fringes it 
could settle for a three-year contract. 

Meanwhile, the country gaped at 
what was probably the biggest strike 
ever patroiled by such a handful of 
pickets. There wasn’t a melee any- 
where. The only casualty reports were 
from Youngstown, where some Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. pickets had 
removed their shirts and blistered badly 
under the hot July sun. There was 
plenty of parking space on the main 
street of Aliquippa the Saturday after 
payday. Gary was a ghost town, with 
an estimated 10,000 having taken off for 
the Michigan and Wisconsin woods. 
Hardware stores in all the mill cities did 
a rushing business. Their big items: 
Paints and window screening as strike- 
idle workers got jobs around the house. 
¢ Sub-Surface—But while the picket 
lines were peaceful, they were buzzing. 
Visits of BUSINESS WEEK reporters to 
picket lines in towns from Provo, Utah, 
to Sparrows Point, Md., found ani- 
mated discussion everywhere, and _re- 
vealed a simplified, but firm, picture of 
what the strike was all about in the 
strikers’ minds. 

First, the union seems to have suc- 
ceeded in convincing its rank and file 
that the industry wanted the strike to 
cut down its customers’ inventories. 
Again and again, BUSINESS WEEK found 
expert expressions among pickets on 
steel supply and demand. A Bethle- 
hem Steel picket’s views were typical. 
“Look, Mac,” he declared, like a teacher 
lecturing a backward pupil, “it’s smart 
business. The orders weren’t coming in, 
see. Everybody in the plant knew that. 
So shut her down. Then what hap 
pens? Boy, are they pouring in now. 
I told the wite not to worry. There'll 
be plenty of overtime when we go 
back.” 

Second, the premium pay for Sunday 
work seems to be, for the pickets at 
least, the big dramatic issue. It’s easy 
to understand, easy to get a sense of 
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grievance about. A laid-off railroadman 
was kicking it around with some Jones 
& Laughlin pickets. “It just ain't 
right,” the switchman was told, “a man 
should be able to go to church with 
his wife and family on Sunday.” 

“When did you go to church last?” 
the switchman asked the most vocifer- 
ous of the pickets. 

“What the hell has that got to do 
with it,” came the response as the 
other pickets nodded and bristled, “it’s 
the principle of the thing.” 

Third, the long-term contract issue 
gets an interpretation on the picket 
line that it did not have in the col- 
lective bargaining. At more than one 
plant gate, reporters found strong talk 
about “automation,” variously pro- 
nounced and understood. “If we were 
tied up with a five-year contract,” a 
Republic Steel striker stated sclemnly, 
“everything would be automation be- 
fore we could do anything about it.” 
Significantly, it has been the auto union, 
not the Steelworkers, that has been 
sounding the alarms on automation, but 
some of it seems to have penetrated 
the mills. 

Fourth, there’s a lot of political talk 
on the lines. That’s natural enough, 
given an election year and all the port- 
able radios blaring about Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s decision to run again. And it’s 
Democrat talk, of course. “They'll set 
this up so Ike can settle it, like they did 
with Korea,” an Inland Steel picket 
says, and none of his colleagues resting 
in the shade of a shed in Indiana Har- 
bor disagree. Elsewhere, _ politically 
minded pickets who double as steel- 
workers and party wardheelers remind 
their fellows that in previous strikes 
Roosevelt or Truman was “in there 
fighting” for labor. 

Over-all, however, the attitudes of 
the strikers were low-keyed and unemo- 
tional: 

In Buffalo, a scraggly bunch of pick- 
ets outside the Lackawanna plant seem 
bored by it all. There’s little move- 
ment and no horseplay. Everyone pro- 
fesses to be ready, financially and psy- 
chologically for a long strike. 

In Baltimore, the pickets group 
wound the Bethlehem gate, watching 
one of their number Simonize the ’56 
Olds he has driven up to the curb. 
There’s a desultory argument about 
whether the maintenance crew that’s 
doing some housekeeping inside the 
plant should get double time for the 
Fourth of July. “Man,” a big Negro 
pipefitter says, eying the backwaters 





Cut Painting Costs 
eee with DeVilbiss 


automatic spray! 


Just load your product or part on a 
high-speed DeVilbiss spray machine, 
and phffft . . . it’s painted auto- 
matically at less cost to you! Split- 
second timing, accurate gun posi- 
tioning, and synchronized conveyor 
speeds prevent streaks, sags, and 
wasteful overspray. You actually 
save materials, as you produce con- 
sistently better, more uniform fin- 
ishes in a fraction of the time con- 
sumed by manual methods. It is 
the only automatic method capable 
of spraying inside deep cavities, as 
well as uniformly coating exterior 
surfaces. 

Know in advance the savings 
of automatic painting 
DeVilbiss offers automatic spray 
machines for painting products of 
practically any size or shape, and 
for use with most conveyor systems. 
To have us run a test on your prod- 
uct, and report projected savings, 
call your nearest DeVilbiss repre- 
sentative who will gladly arrange a 

test in our research lab. 


DeVilbiss automatic spray machine 
finishes 314” O.D. flower pots, up to 
3600 an hour. 


THE DeVitsiss COMPANY 
Toledo 1, Ohio 
Santa Clara, California «© Barrie, Ontario 
London, England 
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Which hand 


When an executive compares work 
gloves he sees why employees can’t 
do their best in old fashioned gloves 
that fit—and feel—like a bag. It is 
why Edmont revolutionized work glove 
design with a pattern that fits the exact 
shape and joints of the hand. 

Look at the two gloves in the photo. 
Note how palm of left glove wrinkles 
when the fingers are slightly bent. Then 
look at the Edmont glove on the right 


hand. There are no wrinkles, although 
the fingers are bent the same. The 


difference is in the Edmont pattern. 


IF YOUR 
FIRM 
OPERATES 
ITS OWN 
TRUCKS 








; 
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Regardless of the type of vehicle you operate, a 
Tachograph will economically measure the com- 
plete performance of both trucks and drivers 
The Tachograph is an accurate recording 
speedometer that mounts easily on the dash- 
board. From the wax-coated chart that ts in- 
serted inside the tamper-proof aluminum case, 
you get a complete and permanent record of 
the entire trip: When truck started—Stopped— 


Idling ime— Distance between stops. Easy-to- 


Wagner Electric Grporation 6460 Piymouth ave., st. Louis 14, Mo. 


Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3. 


Name and Position 


is fit for work? 


Test Offer to Employers: We make 
more than 50 types of coated gloves. 
Tell us your operation. Without cost 
we will recommend gloves which fit 
the hand and the job, and send you 
samples for comparison testing in your 
own plant. 

Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


Edmont 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES 





can lower repair 
costs, increase cperation efficiency, 
and improve your satety record 


read illuminated dials also show time of day, 
m.p.h. and total mileage. Tachograph models 
which indicate and record engine r.p.m. are 
also available. There’s the added safety advan- 
tage of the red warning light that signals the 
driver whenever your company’s predetermined 
Speed limit is exceeded 

Learn the full facts about Tachographs. The 
coupon below brings a copy of Bulletin SU-3 
—it tells the whole Tachograph story. 
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“U.S. Steel has gone out 
of its way to make picketing 


7 


comfortable . . .’ 
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of the Patapsco River across the street, 
“I wish we could fish here.” He shakes 
his head sadly as all the others follow 
his gaze, “It’s slimy polluted. Ain’t no 
fish in that water.” 

In Gary, U.S. Steel has gone out of 
its way to make picketing comfortable. 
The plant ran a power line to the picket 
shack outside the gate where an Admiral 
TV set, contributed by a local mer- 
chant, carries a soap opera that has 
the quality of novelty to steelworkers 
who either work or sleep during ordi- 
nary afternoons. The company also ran 
hot and cold water pipes to the shack 
and put in a connection from the port- 
able toilets to the city sewage system. 

In Aliquippa, the only Negro on a 
small picket line was being needled 
about how he would pay for the 1954 
Cadillac he bought only a few weeks 
before. “You know what?” he finally 
responded, getting tired of the rib, “I’m 
going to let you white folks worry about 
that.” One of the others says seriously, 
“What would the finance company do 
with all the houses and cars, anyway. 
Evervbodv’s going to be missing pa\ 
ments.”” No one disagreed. 

In Cleveland, there was some mili 
tant talk on the Republic line, but 
not directed against any one company 
particularly. “The industry’s got to 
learn we won't be pushed around,” the 
picket captain orated. But just as he 
seemed to be getting set for a long 
harangue, a new picket turned up with 
a week’s growth of beard. “No con- 
tract, no shave,” he velled, and some- 
one said, “that crazy Joey.” 

In Provo, Utah, everything is so quiet 
on the line outside the U.S. Steel plant 
that they're not bothering with signs. 
Wearing arm bands by the pickets is the 
only advertising going on. “It’s a labor- 
saving device,” one picket wisecracked. 
but it was an old saw and no one even 
smiled. 

In Birmingham, Tennessee Coal & 
Iron has been hit since Apr. 28 when its 
plant railroad went on strike. Steel- 
workers staved away until they put up 
a picket line of their own on July 1. 
Now both groups picket together in 
apparent amity; a few weeks ago they 
bickered. The railroadmen expect a 
long strike; steelworkers savy it will be all 
over in “two or three weeks.” Though 
as small as most, this is a grim picket 
line. There have been payless paydays 
for a long time, and the men talk about 
hardship cases and what the union can 
do about them. END 
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Labor Scores... 


. . » as Congress pushes 
a $275-million grant that 
would aid areas with heavy 
unemployment. 


When labor outlined its “must” leg- 
islation for the present Congress, it in- 
cluded—high on the list—federal aid for 
areas with heavy unemployment. The 
unions criticized the continued exist- 
ence of depressed areas in a time of 
general prosperity. They demanded a 
multi-million-dollar program to stimu- 
late the redevelopment of textile, coal, 
and other distress regions. 

Although the Administration and the 
Democrats agreed that some sort of aid 
should be granted, they could not get 
together until recently on just what 
should be done (BW —Apr.7’56,p142). 
Hope for legislation this session faded— 
until this week. 

After a number of false starts—and 
prodded by labor’s legislative represent- 
atives on Capitol Hill—House and Sen- 
ate committees have at last put finish- 
ing touches on virtually identical bills. 
And, with the fall election in mind, 
Congress is now pushing hard for pas- 
sage of a $275-million grant intended 
to help depressed areas and to meet at 
least a part of labor’s program for 1956. 
¢ Compromises—As finally worked out, 
House and Senate bills are a compro- 
mise of original Republican and Demo- 
cratic proposals. The bills, now in com- 
mittee, would: 

¢ Set up a revolving fund of $150- 
million for loans to private industry set- 
ting up shop in both major industrial 
ireas and rural counties with acute 
unemployment problems. 

¢ Make available another $75-mil- 
lion in loans for construction of public 
facilities—waterworks and sewage exten- 
sions, for example—in the depressed 
areas. These would have to result di- 
rectly from the area’s bid for a specific 
private industrial development. 

e Allocate another $50-million in 
outright gifts to communities for de- 
velopment of such public facilities. 

e Authorize more  funds—the 
amount unspecified—for use by federal 
authorities in showing communities 
how to plan and contract for industrial 
development and rehabilitation of un- 
employed. 

e Set up an independent federal 
agency to administer the program. Re- 
publicans are still balking at this; the 
Administration wants the Commerce 
Dept. to be in charge. 
¢ The Odds—Prospects for ultimate 
passage are rated somewhat better than 
50-50. Senate Democratic Leader Lyn- 
don B. Johnson early this year made 
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Pick a winning system 


to recover industrial dusts 


The profits to be realized from the recovery 
of valuable industrial dusts rest in the top percent 
of collection efficiency. 


The odds in favor of realizing that extra 

efficiency may well be best with Buell equipment... 
for Buell has specialized for more than two decades 

in delivering top efficiency, continuously. It’s never just 
a matter of “beginner’s luck” during the first 

month of operation. 


Write today for brochure: The Collection 

and Recovery of Industrial Dusts. No obligation. 
Dpt. 30G, Buell Engineering Company, 

70 Pine street, New York 5, 

New York. 


ue 
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Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
2. \ prea DUST RECOVERY SYSTEMS 
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Ask these 

questions, too, 

when you judge 

a fluorescent lamp... 





Check Westinghouse Fluorescent Lamps 
against any other brands you are now 
using. Check them for maintained bright- 
ness, long life, uniform appearance. If you 
are not entirely satisfied on all counts, 
your full purchase price will be refunded. 


Is it easy 
te seat securely? 





Westinghouse fluorescent lamps are built 
with “guide bumps” on the end-caps. 
Easily felt with the fingers during lamp 
installation, they tell at a touch when the 
lamp has been securely seated in its sockets. 


Is it the correct 
type, size and color 
for the lighting 
job to be done? 





In the Westinghouse fluorescent family of 
290 different lamps—including Slimline 
and Rapid Start—there’s a type and size 
precisely right for every office, plant and 
merchandising application. Colors include 
seven different shades of “white” alone. 


For the full story on how to get more for 
your money in fluorescent light, contact 
your Westinghouse Lamp Representative. 


WATCH 
WESTINGHOUSE 


WHERE BIG THINGS 
ARE HAPPENING FOR YOU! 
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such legislation one of his 13 “musts” 
for this session, and the theory now is 
that he will be especially eager for its 
adoption since a federal school construc- 
tion bill—another of his 13 points—was 
killed in the House last week. 

However, more hurdles must be 
passed in both House and Senate be- 
fore the bills can be brought to debate. 

The House bill, which came out of 
the Banking & Currency Committee, 
now must clear the powerful Rules 
Comunittee. Banking Committee 
Chmn. Brent Spence (D-Ky.), author 
of the measure, expects some oOpposi- 
tion in the Rules Committee, but not 
enough to stifle his bill. 

In the Senate, where the measure was 
ground out by the Labor Committee, 
it will go now to Sen. J. William Ful- 
bright’s Banking & Currency Commit- 


tee, which has a jurisdictional right to 
pass on financing aspects. No serious 
hitch is expected there, because several 
interested members of the Labor Com- 
mittee—Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.), 
the bill’s chief sponsor, and Sens. John 
J. Sparkman (D-Ala.) and Herbert H. 
Lehman (D-N. Y.)—are also members of 
the Fulbright committee. 

e Low-Income Areas—The rural aid 
feature is, in fact, a brainchild of Spark 
man. To aid counties with very low 
incomes—as opposed to major industrial 
citv areas, such as Scranton, Pa.—the 
legislation would allot $50-million of 
the $150-million total loan fund. Rural 
loan commitments could be made to 
no more than 300 counties at one time, 
and no state could have more than 
$2.5-million of such county loans in 
effect at any one time. 


Fund Control Gets a Year's Test 


State of Washington’s welfare fund examiner digs 
up a few weaknesses in funds, prompts some fee cuts—but 


finds no scandal or corruption. 


The State of Washington adopted 
the nation’s first law regulating welfare 
funds a year ago this month. It sets up 
controls that other states, considering 
similar laws, have studied carefully for 
Washington's program is a pionecring 
effort in what is still a virgin field. 

Scandals and corruption have been 
notably absent from the reports of the 
bureau that’s administering the law. 
Because of a lack of funds—$46,250 was 
appropriated, to be spread over two 
vears—only a skeletal operation has been 
possible so far. But Washington’s wel- 
fare fund examiner has dug up some 
cases of weak fund administration. And 
reportedly several fund brokers have cut 
their fees by 1% or 2% since the law 
went on the statute books. 

Until now, the policy has been to do 
only a few things, but do these thor- 
oughly. 

Che state contro] program is admin- 
istered by the insurance department, 
and is currently in the hands of a bureau 
consisting of an examiner, A. M. Hol- 
brook, Jr., and a secretarv. Until he 
got the welfare fund assignment, Hol- 
brook was assistant chief examiner of 
the state insurance department. 
¢ Finding the Funds—Holbrook’s first 
task was to find out how many and what 
kind of welfare funds were operating in 
Washington when the new law took 
effect July 1, 1955. He called on em- 
ployers, unions, and fund trustees to 
list their welfare programs. As a double- 
check, he sent circulars to insurance 
carriers for information about funds. 
Nobody bucked registration, although 
it is fairly certain that not all welfare 





plans in the state are listed even after 
a year. 

So far, according to Holbrook, 130 
funds covering an estimated 150,000 
employees and requiring some $10-mil- 
lion annually in contributions have 
been located in Washington—and have 
registered with the state. This includes 
all of the big ones. Any that are left 
are small funds, limited in scope. In 
time, the state expects to have these 
registered, too. 
¢ Probing—Locating the various plans 
aud getting them registered is just one 
step, although with the small staff and 
virtually no publicity it has been a slow 
and difficult one. The second step was 
to find out everything possible about 
the existing plans. 

Before this could Se done, the state 
had to decide what—specifically—it 
wanted to know, and to develop de- 
tailed forms for getting uniform infor- 
mation. Once this was done, Holbrook 
got full cooperation from everyone who 
registered—unions, employers, insurance 
carriers, and others involved in fund 
administration. Insurance companies 
filed the required “complete copies” of 
policies; one broker who was asked for 
a schedule of fees furnished not only 
his own but also full schedules for sev- 
eral other insurance carriers to serve as 
a yardstick. Others also leaned over 
backward to help. Holbrook says, “We 
didn't have to send a cop” to get infor- 
mation from anyone. 

The crux of the Washington control 
plan is its requirement of annual reports 
ind the checks provided by: 

¢ Cross-referral to reports from 
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how to judge a fluorescent lamp 


ask about LU IVI EN 
MAINTENANCE 


... point no. 


Building fluorescent lamps with high initial 
lumens—high light output when the lamps are 
new—is difficult enough. But the real trick is 
to build them with high “lumen maintenance” 
—high light output over their entire long life. 
Lumen maintenance depends largely upon the 
stability of the lamp “‘phosphor’’—the light- 
producing coating inside the glass tube. Stable 
phosphors give high lumen maintenance; 
unstable phosphors do not. Tops for stability 
among the different types of phosphors now in 
use are Halo Phosphors. Westinghouse (and 
only Westinghouse) uses Halo Phosphors 
throughout its whole fluorescent lamp line. 


WATCH WESTINGHOUSE 


WHERE BIG THINGS ARE HAPPENING FOR YOU! 




















eS: 


Lake River Terminals, Inc., Argo, Illinois, 
is a 42,000,000 gallon barge terminal 
for petroleum and other products. A 
typical week-end for them includes un- 
loading and complete stripping of four 
barges in 43 hours by 
Pumps. Total capacity is 1,000,000 gal- 
lons. Besides those, the Terminal 


two Viking 







Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. 


THE ORIGINAL “GEAR. 





VLLSAY! AND THESE TIMKEN 

ROLLER BEARINGS ARE SEALED 
AND LUBRICATED FOR LIFE! 
AND THE HANDLE CANT « 


KICK WHEN LIFTING O@ 
LOWERING LOAD! 








AND \OOK AT THIS RELEASE CHECK- 

IT'S AREAL SHOCK ABSORBER TO 

PROTECT EVEN THE MOST FRAGILE 

CARGO! | CHECKED THEM ALL, AND 
— 


RED GIANT was tem 


ALL BEATEN! 














REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 Tonnele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 
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write m FOR Our FREE COMPLETE 
TRUCK INDEX OF RED GIANT MODELS 
ae Tt OVER COMBINATIONS 


en 
5 2— 5 capacities! 
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Labor 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 





a 


- 


sont ~~" are just part 
of the pumping job 
at this terminal 





has two Viking 6-inch pumps and a bat- 
tery of five 2-inch Vikings. They even 
pump fuel oil to boilers with Vikings. 
You see, Vikings are kept busy helping 
in the successful operation of the ter- 
minal. Vikings like tough pumping jobs 
like this. pumping 
problem, write for bulletin series 56S. 


If you have a 





in Canada, it’s “ROTO-KING” pumps 
WITHIN. A-GEAR* ROTARY PUMP 
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The Missing Piece 

Now, with Zurich-American’s 10- 
24 Group Plan—small firms with 
just ten to 24 employes* can fill a 
serious gap in their employe rela- 
tions program. 

The 10-24 Plan provides small firms 
the same kind of Group Insurance 
big companies enjoy. And it’s “made 
to measure” . customized to fit 
your special needs and budget. You 
can build your own Group Program 
from these “big-business” benefits: 
Life* 

Accidental Death 
and Dismemberment 
Accident and Sickness 

You'll want to know how smoothly 
Zurich-American’s 10-24 Plan fits 
into your picture. 

Consult your insurance agent or 
broker. Or write 

Subject to state requirements 


Hospital Expense 
Medical Expense 
Surgical 

Polio 





135 SO. LA SALLE ST. * CHICAGO 3 
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“ _. object is to build good 


administrative __ practices 


and clear up doubtful prac- 


Hem... 
STORY starts on p. 150 


fund trustees and insurance carriers— 
which will show at a glance any dis- 
crepancy that should be investigated. 

e Periodic examinations of each 
fund by a state examiner. 

So far, the greatest stress has been 
on the first of these, because of the lack 
of manpower and time for fund audits. 
Nothing other than minor matters, 
largely bookkeeping errors, has shown 
up in the report cross-checks. 

Holbrook has undertaken six individ- 
ual examinations of funds—four admin- 
istered in union offices, one by an em- 
ployer association, and one by an in- 
dependent administrator. All were fairly 
small funds, chosen as a pilot operation 
to check methods. Holbrook found 
nothing corrupt, but the results were 
enough, apparently, to convince him 
that the fund examinations will be an 
important—perhaps the most important 
—part of the state program. 
¢ Bookkeeping—In making the exami- 
nations, Holbrook verifies all figures for 
fund receipts or expenditures, covering 
benefits paid, administrative costs, fees, 
and so forth. He checks into bonds 
posted to make sure that thev are in 
effect and adequate, gets the names of 
the trustees, administrative officers, 
brokers, and other funds-handling per- 
sonnel—and how much they get in pay 
or fees. The objects are to (1) prove 
each annual statement, by checking it 
against all records; (2) determine if the 
trustees are acting within the limits of 
the trust agreement—and help them ad- 
just to more businesslike procedures in 
some instances; and (3) keep a sharp 
eve on administrative fees and broker- 
ages. 

After a report is completed, a copy 
is sent to the fund secretary and letters 
are mailed to all trustees advising them 
that the report will be filed—made pub- 
lic—in 20 days unless they request a 
conference to discuss the state’s findings. 

Of the six examinations made so far, 
four have led to routinely filed reports; 
trustees of one fund requested a con- 
ference; and the sixth is only now in 
the works. Holbrook’s policy is to cite 
in a report anything that is considered 
a doubtful practice, and to modify the 
report before it is made public if trustees 
agree to correct the practice. The ob- 
ject is to build up good administrative 
practices and to put a premium on ef- 
forts to clear up doubtful practices. 
¢ Fee Cuts—Reportedly, several fund 
brokerage fees have been cut from 4% 
to 3%, or even 2%, since the state ex- 
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aminations began. With the spotlight 
on some funds, trustees of others ap- 
parently decided to pare costs of their 
programs to “pattern” levels. 

And even without getting to the 
examination stage, Holbrook has found 
and informally called attention to ad- 
ministrative weaknesses in some funds— 
small and old ones, primarily. For in- 
stance, he has found that some do not 
maintain the required general ledger, do 
not call meetings of trustees at regular 
intervals, or otherwise fall short of 
sound operating practices. Holbrook 
reports wide variation in administrative 
practices, from good to poor. 
¢ Future—It’s still too early to know 
what changes the state may ask in the 
pioneering welfare fund reguiatory law 
next January, when the Washington 
legislature meets again. It’s a cinch, 
though, that it will seek more adequate 
funds, to provide some beef for the 
bones of the present skeletal operation. 

Beyond that, much will depend on 
what mav be uncovered in further ex- 
aminations, which will include some of 
the larger and more complex funds, 
and on recommendations received in 
the next six months from labor and 
management and others involved in or 
covered by welfare funds. 

Already, savs Holbrook, there is 
greater public confidence in plans op- 
erating in the state, apparently based on 
the fact that in time everv fund will be 
examined and the results publicized. 
The theory is that there’s little hiding 
possible for goldfish in a bowl, even 
though onlv a few mav be watched 
curiously at any one time. 


Milk Boycott Barred 


Milk truck drivers who _ rebelled 
against a Teamsters order to limit store 
deliveries won a hotly contested legal 
battle in St. Louis this week. Missouri’s 
Supreme Court barred a Teamsters 
boveott of their emplover, the Adams 
Dairy Co., as an “illegal conspiracy.” 

The Adams Dairy drivers deliver 
milk onlv to self-service retail stores 
where it is sold at prices lower than 
those for home-delivered milk. Two 
vears ago, Adams drivers—then mem- 
bers of the Teamsters—charged that the 
union was trying to cut down the 
amount of milk they could deliver to 
stores to “equalize” potential earnings 
of drivers making store and home deliv- 
eries. They said that the proposed limit 
would cut pay in half for Adams drivers 
making up to $15,000 a year. 

The Adams employees withdrew from 
the Teamsters, set up an independent 
local, and won a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board representation election. 
The Teamsters retaliated by picketing 
stores serviced by Adams milk trucks. 

The company brought—and won—the 
action against the union. END 
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The Finest Office Supplies Come in 
Lithographed Metal Containers 
... Styled by J. L. Clark, of Course! 


Trust the modern secretary’s perception; she knows that sleek, colorfully- 
styled containers do more than reflect the quality of the products they convey. 
From keeping her typewriter ribbons fresh and ready for use (then work- 
ing overtime to hold clips, hairpins and such) to dispensing her Scotch 
brand cellophane Tape with the greatest of ease, Clark lithographed metal 
containers perform many office jobs all over the world. Design-wise, they 
attract sales on sight. In safety features, they can’t be beat. 


If you have a packaging problem, let us talk to you about Clark lithographed 
metal containers: a full range of structures . . . complete creative facilities 
...and 51 years of experience ... yours for the asking! J. L. Clark Manu- 
facturing Co., Home Office and Plant, Rockford, Illinois; Liberty Division 
Plant and Sales, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; New York Sales Office, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, New York. 


Lithographed Metal Containers 
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Panoramic view of new, ultra-modern, windowless Ebco Manufacturing Co. plant, nation’s largest producer of refrigerated water coolers. 


$3,000,000 model plant demonstrates newest, most economical 
and efficient trend in cooling with installation of... 


640 tons of Factory Assembled 
usAIRco Air Conditioning 


usAIRco “custom-built” units 
are self-contained . . . permit 

inexpensive, trouble-free, and 
simple on-the-job installation. 


Recognition of the unmistakable 
advantages of self-contained central 
station air conditioning units for in- 
dustrial comfort cooling is growin 
daily. Among the many paint 4 
ing examples is the Ebco Manufac- 
turing Co. of Columbus, Ohio. 


The installation of 600 tons of 
usAIRco RK’s (self-contained, cen- 
tral station air conditioning units) 
was made in penthouses atop the 
one-story building. 


In choosing usAIRco RK _ units, 
Ebco relied on the expert opinion of 
its refrigeration engineering staff, 
headed by L. P. Benua, vice presi- 
dent and works manager. RK’s 
were chosen after careful consid- 
eration and comparison. 





Aerial view of 240,000 sq. ft. Ebco Manufacturing Ce. shows 6 giant penthouses wnich 


50-ton RK Units 


Consultation with usAIRco’s 
engineers resulted in this unique 
plan: six giant penthouses, each 
housing two 50-ton RK units, were 
constructed on the roof of the one- 
story building. Each penthouse 
serves a separate section of the 
building and provides year ‘round 
air conditioning at minimum cost. 


Factory Assembled and Tested 


Because the RK is completely fac- 
tory assembled, containing in a 
single casing all the elements of a 
central air conditioning plant, it 
is shipped, balanced ae tested, 


from the factory ready for imme- 
diate use. Installation is made on the 
job with only three connections: to 
power, ducts, and water supply. 
Since RK’s have a built-in evapora- 
tive condenser, a 95% saving in 
water consumption costs is effected. 


= 


house twelve usAIRco RK units. Additional units were used for offices and lobby. 








Plant Expansion 


With these unitary central air 
conditioners, any expansion of the 
Ebco plant can be handled easily 
with the simple addition of identical 
penthouse arrangements. 


F & Y Building Service, Inc., were 
the contractors and provided the de- 
sign through architect Merle Robert 
Maffit, A.L.A. 


usAIRco factory sales engineers, 
all trained air conditioning counse- 
lors, are located in more than 70 ma- 
jor cities. If you would like the 
complete, non-technical story of 
RK’s write for a free copy of the 
booklet, “wry RK?” to Raber: W. 
Kelley, manager, RK pivision, 


UNITED STATES AIR 
CONDITIONING CORPORATION 


7900 Tabor Road 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Export: 13 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, N. ¥.. USA 





Inside view of penthouse shows two self- 
contained 50-ton custom-built RK units. 














In Labor 


Unionists Take a Dim View 
Of Blind Observance of Picketing 


“Picket lines have become so totalitarian that they are 
a mockery.” 

No advocate of tighter curbs on labor's right to strike 
said that. The statement is from an angry local official 
of the AFL-CIO Brewery Workers. It came in one of two 
separate and—for labor—unique protests made in a single 
week against blind observance of picket lines in the St. 
Louis area. 

One picket line formed at the Anheuser-Busch brew- 
ery. There, 17 craft unions had signed contracts calling 
for 24¢ in wage boosts over a two-year term. However, 
a 266-member cabinet workers’ local of the Brewery 
Workers struck for 34¢ in 1956 and 1957—a dime more 
than the others got. A 100-member local of laboratory 
technicians joined its picket lines. 

When picketing kept 5,000 other members of the 
Brewery Workers off the job, the chairman of the union’s 
joint executive board in St. Louis denounced the “nin- 
compoop” walkout, its leaders, and the picketing that 
other unionists felt “duty bound” to observe. 

He warned that continued shutdown might “do a 
hatchet job on Anheuser-Busch sales,” and “endanger the 
employment of many persons.” Solidly backed by pro- 
duction workers, he gave the cabinet makers an end-it-or- 
else ultimatum. They returned to work. 

Meanwhile, across the river from St. Louis, 22 mem- 
bers of the Machinists struck against A. O. Smith Corp. 
in Granite City, Ii. Some 1,500 members of the Boiler- 
makers stayed off the job—despite a no-strike clause in 
their A. O. Smith pact. 

International and local officers of the Boilermakers 
led a back-to-work movement, citing the contract. About 
80 boilermakers went in the plant with the union officers 
and stayed all week while their fellows on the outside 
howled for their scalps and threatened to secede from 
the “strikebreaking” international. 


Federation Plans a Union School 


For Its Heavy Organizing Drive 


There’s a back-to-school movement in AFL-CIO’s 
organizing program. 

In preparation for the intensive membership drive 
planned by the federation, its organizing department is 
working out a refresher course in old and new tactics 
for its 320-man staff—similar to that just concluded by 
the United Auto Workers (BW—Jul.7’56,p110). 

So far, the AFL-CIO training program is just in the 
planning stage. Considerable thought is being given to 
the problem of creating in AFL-CIO an organizing staff 
equipped to work well in any industry and with any 
union. 
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Successful tactics for rounding up new union members 
vary from industry to industry and from union to union. 
For instance, a textile union organizer goes about his 
job in a different way from one working, say, in the oil 
industry. This poses a problem for AFL-CIO, since its 
organizers must be available for assignments in any and 
all fields. 

To cope with this, the federation’s director of organiza- 
tion, John Livingston, hopes to (1) develop techniques 
that will apply in all industnes, and (2) use organizers’ 
detailed knowledge of particular fields in developing 
specialty groups for specific assignments. 


Union Backs a Loser, But Gets 
Its Money Just the Same 


Local 688 of the Brotherhood of Teamsters in St. 
Louis gave Rice-Stix, Inc., a big break during a stock 
control fight in November, 1954. The local agreed to 
cancel 44¢ in pay hikes due over a three-year contract 
period to help the wholesale drygoods house stay in 
business (BW—Dec.4’54,p118). 

A competitor, Reliance Mfg. Co., won control of 
Rice-Stix, then lost the 94-year-old drygoods house to a 
third company, Safie Bros. 

Last week, Local 688 and Safie negotiated “full rein- 
statement” of the old Rice-Stix contract, including three 
7¢ pay boosts this year and next—restoring 21¢ of the 
waived 44¢ in increases. 


Labor Briefs 


A 25% pay hike will be sought by the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors & Brakemen in bargaining this year. 
Passenger conductors now get a basic $16.75 a day, 
brakemen $14.29. Those on freights get a little less. 


Psychological fear of a job after being hurt in an indus- 
trial accident doesn’t warrant continuing workmen's com- 
pensation, Pennsylvania's compensation board ruled. It 
cut off benefits to a riveter injured by a swinging crane 
hook after a physician reported him physically recovered 
but apparently unable to return to work for reasons 
“purely psychological.” 


Consolidation of the former 6,000-member CIO 
barbers union and AFL's 80,090-member Journeymen 
Barbers has been completed. Officers say it isn’t a merger 
but a “reaffiliation” by CIO locals. 


Pennsylvania’s Supreme Court has recessed for the 
summer without ruling on whether the tag end of the 
Westinghouse work stoppage was a strike or a lockout 
because the corporation turned down state factfinding 
proposals (BW—Apr.7’56,p150). If it were ruled a lock- 
out, idled workers would be due back unemployment 
pay from mid-December to the end of the stoppage. 


State AFL-CIO mergers have been completed in Iowa 
and Oregon, bringing to 13 the total of consolidated 
state labor organizations. 
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@ PLASTICS IN ACTION 


What phenolic resins could mean in 
your products is suggested by the diversity 
of ioteunbes they are serving today and the 
wide range of jobs they are doing... 
—bonding wood particles into durable 
board and molded products 
—adding reinforcement and wearing 
qualities in molded rubber products 
and adhesives 
age electronic components 
rom dust, heat, and short-circuiting 
safeguarding insulation batts from 
the destructive effects of moisture 
reducing foundry costs by bonding 
sand into high-strength shell molds 
imparting high shock resistance to 
tableware and other molded 
plastic goods 


. Phenolic Resins that fit the job 
DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 





Durez phenolics are highly versatile. 
As impregnants, bonds, coatings, and rein- 
forcing agents they increase the utility of 
basic materials, simplify processes, and can 
help lower fabricating costs. Their properties 
of insulation, toughness, and resistance to 
extremes of temperature and humidity and 
to attack by many acids and mild alkalies 
hold wide promise for investigation into 
new and profitable uses. 


in your product research department 
or in your plant processes there may well 
be bce these resins can solve quickly 
and completely. If so, we can help you with 
our experience as leaders in the development 
and production of phenolics. 


As a starter, let us send you the brochure 
on Durez Industrial Resins. 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 





4007 WALCK ROAD, NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 








THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks... 


. .. about steel strike . . . 
postponed municipal offerings 


. . « chemical trade’s rule-of- 
thumb. 


The steel strike will be a relatively 
short stoppage, most Streeters believe. 
This, they say, wouldn’t hurt the 
cconomy since it would pare heavy 
steel inventories to normal size. But 
a longer strike, they think, could 
really hurt because it could seriously 
affect construction, a chief underpin- 
ning of the economy lately. And it 
also would damage consumer purchas- 
ing power Pennsylvania RR, for ex- 
ample, already has laid off 18,000 work- 
ers and cut salaries of all officers and 
“headquarters personnel” 10%. 

Falling prices and rising inventories 
of municipals are affecting important 
new-issuets. Presumably because of cur- 
rent congestion and rate worries, $75- 
million of scheduled New York State 
Thruway and New Jersey Highway Au- 
thority bond offerings were postponed 
indefinitely this week. Dealer inven- 
tories now exceed $300-million, in- 

. cluding over 50% each of the recent 
$50-million California veterans’ and 
$80-million public housing bond offer- 
ings.) 

British government is being hit by its 
own anti-inflation drive to make bor- 
rowing more costly and difficult. To 
retire $2.2-billion War Loan 24s com- 
ing due Aug. 15 with as little cash out- 
lay as possible, the Treasury is having 
to offer holders an exchange into new 
6-year 44s plus a cash bonus of $4.20 
per $280-par bond. 

A new type of “incentive” compen- 
sation? Reports indicate one company 
that recently sold its physical assets to 
another corporation for some $5.4- 
million is proposing to pay two direc- 
tors a ““finder’s fee” of $75,000 each. 

Chemical trade’s old rule-of-thumb 
that $1 invested in new plants yields 
$i in annual sales isn’t valid any more, 
says Standard & Poor’s Corp. The rule 
has been basis of many recent expan- 
sions. But S&P reports the sales yield 
lately has fallen to around 80¢, due to 
higher building costs, overcapacity and 
price weakness in some lines, and huge 
expenditures for research and other fa- 
cilities, not immediately productive. 

Latest rumors: Thompson-Starrett 
Co.’s current $2.4-million loss carry- 
forward tax credit is touching off many 
purchase offers for the company. . . . 
Van Norman Co. soon will absorb an- 
other company and add some 60¢-per- 
share to its annual earnings. 
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INDUSTRIALS AND UTILITIES 
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Can the Rails Back It Up? 


Once again, the greatest bull market 
in history has confounded its doubters 
and is proving its resiliency. At mid- 
week, Standard & Poor’s index of 50 
industrial stocks was within spitting dis- 
tance of its previous all-time peak, set 
last April 6. 

The utilities index also was hitting 
new bull market highs every day. But 
the rails have lagged far behind. If the 
rails are to give any confirmation of a 
possible new high in industrials—which, 
according to the Dow theory, would 
signal a new bull market upturn—it will 
be some time in coming. 

There is no disputing the solidity of 
the rally that has surged along now for 
nearly seven weeks. It has a marked re- 
semblance to the earlier 1956 rally. 
That one carried the industrials from 
457.9 to 520.5—just a shade off the sub- 
sequent high—in six weeks from mid- 
February to the third week of March. 
¢ Fresh Health—If the new rally looked 
rather shoddy in its early stages—there 
seemed so little interest in stocks, as 
evidenced by skimpy trading volume 
through June—it has looked quite 
healthy in the past few trading sessions. 
So far in July, it has gained 19 points 
(around 3%) and Big Board volume, 
which in June averaged 1.8-million 
shares a day, has this month been 
around 2.1-million a day. But this gain 
still doesn’t bring volume nearly so high 





as the 2.8-million daily average in the 
Feb. 14-Mar. 20 rally. 

Pres. Eisenhower's second “Yes” 
didn’t put much steam in the market. 
After all, it was assumed all along that 
he would be a candidate, despite his re- 
cent iliness. By the same token, the 
steel strike has caused no serious reper- 
cussions in the market. Streeters gen- 
erally believe that the strike will be 
short and that it is badly needed to 
give steel inventories a chance to work 
down. 

Steel stocks themselves are much 
more likely to surge up than down in 
the near future, as record and near- 
record second-quarter earnings are an- 
nounced. On Wednesday, for instance, 
Lukens Steel announced a per share net 
of $11.14, compared to first six months 
net of $2.67 in 1955—and the stock 
quickly jumped over $6 a share. 
¢ Rails Suffer—The one segment of the 
market likely to be most depressed by 
the steel strike is the rail group. Car- 
loadings have already dipped sharply 
for the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore 
& Ohio anticipates substantially lower 
activity in July as the strike continues. 
The rails have been moving sidewise, 
some 8% below their high, for nearly 
eight weeks, and haven’t yet recovered 
much from their May low. 
¢ Dip Ahead?—As industrials’ index 
nears its former high, many Streeters 
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are asking whether there will be a reac- Even within the top performing 
HERE'S HAN DY iaae tion. In March and April when the in- groups, selectivity distorts any general- 
dex hit 520.5 and 521, there were sharp _ izations about the strength of the rally. 
. setbacks. “Now,” says one analyst, “cer- In office equipment, for instance, IBM, 
in management and tainly there is nothing in the economic Burroughs, and National Cash Register 
sins ae # P ie 1e ¢ aine » than the 14% gain 
picture that makes the outlook rosier have all gained more than the 0 Be 
control of men and than when the market hit its previous for the group as a whole. But their per- 
" ° e- e ° . o7 ° 
hi high, and the steel strike’ is, if nothing formance masks a decline of 9% in 
macnines else, an element making for uncer- Underwood since May 28. 
tainty.” In autos, the group is up 9.9%, but 
Perhaps the biggest focus of Wall General Motors’ 12% gain evens up for 
Street skepticism over the current sum- gains of only 5.3% and 8.2% by Chrys- 
INDUSTRIAL mer rally is that the averages and in- ler and Ford respectively, and for losses 
ORGANIZATION dexes have become a poorer-than-ever by American Motors and Studebaker- 
ond measure of the market. S&P’s indus- Packard. 
trials are up nearly 11% from the May In the bituminous coal group—up 
MANAGEMENT lows b lance at the tabulation be- 9.6% since the M low—gains of 
ows, but a glance at the tabulation be- 16% since the av low—gains oO 
; i low shows there is only one stock group 15.7% in Island Creek Coal and 14% 
Just Pub ! New 3 . Packed ae ; ; : fot ’ 
with dele Sopwe trem sacenail ape up more than that, and just a handful in Pittsburgh Consolidation mask a 
and detailed charts that show ways of or . : anise . + - ay.T > 
aiden ante dennataenk Ger anaer an at around that figure. slim decline in Truax-Traer. 
ciency and control. By Bethel, Atwater, 
Smith and Stackman. %3rd Ed. 719 pp., 
che tia The Summer Rally: Its Score to Date 
>. 
PLANNING THE FUTURE od meet 
oa— Keen Fs BS Fe) 
STRATEGY of Your BUSINESS Market May Recent Bull Marke! May 
Covers a wide variety of problems in Stock Groups High Low Level High Low 
volved n business planning including 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE 


makes filing 
and finding a pleasure ...increases office efficiency 


HERE’S HOW: You keep in touch with your records the quick, accurate and 
easy way with sensible SAFEGUARD, Globe-Wernicke’s universal filing system. It eliminates 
once and for all the needless irritation and wasted time caused by inefficient files. 

HERE’S WHY: Because Safeguard’s logically-indexed, color-coded 

tabs provide your personnel with “visual landmarks” to help them file and find 
material instantly. Unlike other systems, Safeguard is not complicated 

and does not require expensive training and supervision. 

If you have ever wasted precious minutes waiting for a filed record, it will pay 

you to learn more about Safeguard. Your Globe-Wernicke 
dealer has trained personne! who will gladly assist you. At no 
obligation, call him*, or write us direct, Dept. A7. 





CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


“Dealers are listed in “Yellow Pages” 
under “Office Furniture.” 
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Illustration Courtesy of the WOOL BUREAU, INC, 


Cool Wool...ndw corn starch helps to weave it 


Starch specialties keep the slender yarn from breaking during weaving. They form a 
smooth, continuous film that adds strength and elasticity. They prevent fuzziness. 
They wash out thoroughly after weaving. Colors retain their original brilliance. And 
the soft resiliency of the natural wool is fully restored. National is a major producer of 
starch specialties through chemistry—a result of selective research and development. 


A 


STARCHES ADHESIVES 





RESYNS® 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC., 270 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Suppose you should become involved in one of the million highway acci- 
JULY 14, 1956 dents predicted for 1956. What would you do? 


It’s a natural reaction to get panicky and lose your head. Keeping cool 
mentally and remembering a few basic procedures will help to relieve the 
situation—regardless of how serious it may be. 


First consideration should always be given to the injured. That means 
calling a doctor or ambulance. In the meantime, render first aid yourself, if 
qualified. Best treatment for injured persons: Keep warm by covering with 

A BUSINESS WEEK blankets or coats; apply pressure or tourniquet to stop bleeding; do not 
move or feed. (Someone should be assigned to direct traffic; at night, a flash- 
light should be used preferably by someone in light-colored clothes.) 


SERVICE If possible, have someone call a doctor or ambulance for you. In case 
you don’t know a doctor in the area, the local telephone operator can locate 
one for you. Be able to give enough information regarding your location— 
such as the highway number or road name, description of your car, direction 
in which you are traveling, and approximate distance from point of call. It 
may mean the difference between a doctor’s quick arrival or delay. - 








Next, request the presence of a policeman or highway official (if you 
are on the open road) for advice and official evidence. Once he has observed 
the position of your car and the skid marks, have it removed from the road. 
(If there are no injured persons or other cars involved, this should be done 
first.) 


Witnesses are important. Get the names and addresses of as many as 
possible. They can be a big help, especially if there is a question of fault or 
liability, but don’t discuss the details of the accident with them. What you 
say while in a state of anger or excitement may be held against you later— 
possibly to the tune of thousands of dollars. Give information regarding the 
accident to the police and your insurance company representative only. 


Once the basic contacts have been made, don’t forget your insurance 
company. It is important that the accident be reported as soon as possible, 
so that an adjustor can be sent. He gets a report of the accident as far as 
damage is concerned, will assist you in getting the best repairs for your car. 


Call the nearest claim office of your insurance company; many give 
their clients a list of ali such offices—a good thing to keep in your car. If 
there isn’t an office in the immediate vicinity, check to see if there is an 
Assn. of Insurance Agents. This organization represents many companies in 
areas where there are no individual representatives, and can locate an ad- 
justor for you—even if your company isn’t a member. 


If neither of these can be located, call your own insurance agent 
directly. He’ll probably suggest that you take the car to one or two garages 
to get an estimate of the damage. 


Best way to find a reliable repair garage, if an adjustor isn’t available, 
is through (1) a franchised dealer of your car; (2) the Police Dept.; or (3) 
the local AAA. 


Many states require that a written report of an accident be submitted 
to the State Motor Vehicle Bureau within 24 to 48 hours. Some cities also 
require a report. There’s a chance of having your license revoked if you 
don’t, so check the state and local laws where the accident occurred. Also, 
your insurance company must have such a report. 


Getting the right facts at the time of the accident can save a lot of red 
PAGE 161 tape—and bring a faster settlement of your claim. In addition to witnesses, 
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be sure to get the name and address of the other driver, the owner of the 
car, other persons in cars involved (indicating those injured and where taken 
after the accident). 


You'll also need the other car’s license number, vehicle registration 
number and make, other driver’s license number, and the name of the own- 
er’s and driver’s insurance company and policy number. Be sure to note the 
exact place and time of the accident, direction of vehicles involved and 
their location, the condition of road and weather. 


Here’s a quick rundown of what insurance experts advise drivers to 
carry with them at all times: operator’s license, certificate of ownership, 
insurance card, accident report blank (obtainable from State Motor Vehicle 
Bureau), copy of your state traffic laws, personal identification, flashlight, 
first-aid kit, and road map. 


Don’t be surprised if a business friend or acquaintance whom you con- 
sider important isn’t listed in Who’s Who in America. Only 24% (12,000) 
of the directory’s total listing are businessmen. 


The most important criterion for an individual’s listing is his impor- 
tance. He must be in the public eye or well-known in his field. For execu- 
tives, the yardstick is being a principal in a company “capitalized at or above 
a certain figure—or of the highest commercial rating.” . However, these 
figures are kept secret. 


It’s possible that you, or someone you know, is eligible for listing in 
Who’s Who but may have been overlooked. As a step to being included it’s 
best to start out by submitting a biography, directory style, to one of the 
subsidiary publications like Who’s Who in the East or Who’s Who in Com- 
merce and Industry. These often serve as a sort of farm club, providing 
source material for the parent Who’s Who. 


In submitting a biography for a friend, give the reasons why you feel 
he is important in his field and should be included (25% of all Who’s Who 
listings originate from self-recommendation or from individuals in the same 
field). 


Your application will probably be disregarded if you send clippings, 
manuscripts, testimonials, or blueprints; or offer to buy a number of copies 
or pay for a listing. If you receive a detailed questionnaire, answer it 
promptly. Otherwise, your name may be dropped from consideration. 


Note for dog owners: A new book contains many facts you should 
know to keep your dog healthy. Your Dog’s Health Book, edited by Jack 
Denton Scott (Macmillan: $5) is written by 29 practicing veterinarians, 
covers subjects ranging from basic hygiene to breeding and surgery. 


If you are taking a management training course at a university this 
year, the tuition your company pays must be reported and may end up as 
taxable income to you. Possible solution: Have attendance placed on a 
“must” basis as a job requirement. If it’s optional, Treasury may be able 
to collect tax. 

—@o— 


Personal spending and living habits are becoming an important con- 
sideration by management as a basis for hiring and promotion of executives. 
Reason, according to the Klein Institute for Aptitude Testing: Ill-timed 
expenditures cause financial worries, which interfere with job efforts and 
the proper working attitude. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 14, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 











SEAT CUSHIONS are built up on 135-ft. 
long slat conveyor, part of four miles of 
various floor-type conveyors in system. 


Ford builds plant around conveyors 


One source... one 


LINK-BELT RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING...WORKING FOR INDUSTRY 


AUTOMATIC TRANSFERS at Mahwah plant are an important 
advancement, eliminating manual moving of bodies between 





OVERHEAD CONVEYOR at commercial 
truck assembly area lowers frame onto 
final assembly flat-top conveyor. 





conveyors. From control panel overhead, operator transfers 
bodies to any of five roller flight conveyors. 


FOUR-STRAND BOXING CONVEYOR DRIVE 





--can assemble 1080 cars and trucks daily on 11-mile 
Link-Belt system 


EVERSING the old practice of building a plant 
R’ and then fitting production facilities to it, 
Ford Motor Co. designed its new Mahwah (N. J.) 
assembly plant in consideration of materials han- 
dling necessities. The smooth-working result—a 
143-conveyor, 11-mile system designed, equipped 
and installed by Link-Belt—coordinates and times 
arrival of 9000 separate sub-assemblies at various 
stations . . . permits every assembly to be accom- 
plished on the move. 

This efficiency emphasizes the advisability of 
calling in Link-Belt while your plant is still in the 


ao os for materials 
responsibility 





planning stage. From experience gained on hun- 
dreds of new installations and modernization jobs 

. Our conveyor specialists can give you faster 
production flow . . . lower your costs . . . improve 
the quality of your product. Call your Link-Belt 
office or write LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. 
AV, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, IIl. sashes 


BELT 









has Link-Belt roller chain, sprockets, par- 
allel shaft gear drive, roller bearing blocks, 











Exterior and interior. . . 
simple or elaborate with 
ARMCO Steel Buildings 


Look how they provide a wide choice 
of treatment — at lower cost! 





Airport Building 


Notice the difference in these exteriors. To 
meet your needs, ready-to-erect Armco Steel 
Buildings come in hundreds of sizes from 28 sq. 
ft. te 100,000 sq. ft. or more for assembly 
by on Armco Construction Crew, a local con- 
tractor or your own crew. They easily lend 
themselves to architectural treatment. Pre- 
fabricated Armco STEELOX Panels provide a 
permanent, weather-tight structure. 





Office 


Notice the difference in these interiors, both 
plant facilities and office in the same Armco 
Steel Building. You can leave the interior un- 
finished. Or, since STEELOX Panel construc- 
tion is based on 16-in. module, the interior you 
want can be finished the same as in any other 
building. Conventional handling takes core of 
insulation, heating, wiring, and similar details. 
For complete facts, mail the coupon! 


i Armco Drainage & i 
Metal P Inc. AMC, 
, roducts, Inc vi M y, i 
J 266-A Curtis Street, We i 
1 Middletown, Ohio I 
i Please send me information on Armco 1 
j Stee! Buildings for the following use: , 
i —__________— J 
§  Sizve___ SS : 1 
] Nome a ee eee I 
l Compony____ te ; 
Ss i 
6 City. _ ____.Zone___ Stote 1 
ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ed 
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A NEW TYPE of career man gets the presidential pat as the trend to diversify grows. 


Company ‘Bird Dogs" 
Nose Out New Lines 


NDUSTRY’S TREND to diversify by ac- 

quiring other companies is fostering 
the rise of a new breed of career men. 
Members of this group are known by 
such names as bird dogs, talent scouts, 
or ivory hunters. Their job is to track 
down companies that are for sale—or 
that may be persuaded to hang out the 
For Sale sign—and to determine if and 
how their product would dovetail into 
the home operation. 

Titularly, these hunters may range 
from board chairmen to department 
managers. And depending on the size 
of the company and the extent of the 
services they perform, they may range 
from company-owned teams of con- 
sultants—such as those headed up by 
D. Walter Robbins of W. R. Grace & 
Co., or Paul De Pace of Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp.—to the more 
typical one-man operation of Russell 
B. Robins, marketing vice-president of 
L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp.. a 
Detroit auto parts company. 

Whatever their title or scope, they 





have one thing in common. When ef- 
fective. they tend to operate under a 
clear-cut plan of action, and they have 
membership in, or access to, the com- 
pany’s top councils. 

¢ Teamwork—Obviously, only top 
management can decide whether or not 
to buy a company, what company to 
buy, and for how much. It’s a job that 
can't be passed on to subordinates. It’s 
also a job that requires a careful analysis 
of the buying company’s industry and 
potential as well as a scanning of a pro- 
posed company’s strength, its weak- 
nesses, and its long-run prospects. 

The company scout can help with 
this work, but he can’t do it alone. In 
cases where companies that have been 
in the market for acquisitions for sev- 
eral years and having nothing to show 
for their efforts, consultants say, it’s be- 
cause they either don’t know what they 
are after, or don’t really want to diver- 
sify. They install scouts as a gesture to 
stave off prodding from directors or 
shareholders who think it might be a 
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good thing. In either case, this leaves 
the scout pretty much out of touch 
with his management, and_ therefore 
generally ineffective. 

But in businesses where the job is 
fully accepted, it serves as an important 
focal point for company operations, and 
in a growing number of diversified com- 
panies it shows signs of developing into 
an important information and therefore 
“power” center. 
¢ Chain of Command—Almost by defi- 
nition, the job involves a pulling to- 
gether of information and decisions on 
company product lines, intra-company 
coordination, and long-term planning. 
As companies grow and diversify, the 
job of coordinating has to be funneled 
through one command. It looks as 
though the commercial development, 
long-range planning, or company bird 
dog group—whatever you want to call it 
—eventually will have one foot on the 
ground floor and the other in the board- 
room. 

In any case, the trend is clear. Com- 
panies such as American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., Vick Chemical Co., and American 
Brake Shoe Co.—which have established 
acquisition or commercial development 
departments—report that plenty of visi- 
tors from other companies drop in to 
see what they do and why. Consultants 
such as W. E. Hill & Co. of New York 
specialize in training company scouts, 
and a new career field is opening up. 


l. Typical Case 


Russell B. Robins of L. A. Young 
Spring & Wire Corp. is a good example 
of what the job involves. Robins was 
brought into Young by Pres. N. D. Ely 
in August, 1954, to ferret out possible 
acquisitions after Ely decided that (1) 
company officers couldn’t take time 
from their desks to go hunting, and (2) 
the job required a specialist. 

Young had already acquired one com- 
pany, which convinced Ely that he 
needed a special man for the job. The 
results have been evident: In two years, 
L. A. Young has acquired four compa- 
nies, all for cash, at a cost of about $4- 
million. Through these new companies, 
Young has increased its sales about $10- 
. million for the fiscal year ending July 
31; and the increase will be about $33- 
million next year, the company says. 
Negotiations are under way with two 
more companies that would add another 
$84-million to sales. 
¢ Young’s Goal—The importance of 
these figures lies in L. A. Young’s back- 
ground. Young knows exactly where it 
is going because—somewhat ruefully—it 
knows where it’s been. 

Young celebrated its 50th birthday 
last March. For most of that half cen- 
tury, it manufactured various kinds of 
wire springs, principally for seats and 
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mattresses (it also produces complete 
seats and mattresses), and the automo- 
bile industry was by far its biggest cus- 
tomer. During World War II and the 
Korean War, it had large defense con- 
tracts for ammunition components and 
aircraft parts. 

But its peacetime fortunes rose and 
fell with the auto industry indepen- 
dents. In the past five-vears, its sales 
have varied widely: in 1951, $60.6-mil- 
lion; then $43.4-million; $61.6-million; 
$53.5-million; and $44.8-million for fis- 
cal 1955. Estimated sales for the cur- 
rent fiscal year are $48-million. 

By 1960, though, the company wants 
sales of $100-million with only half of 
it from automotive business. 
¢ Diversification—Young now has three 
divisions, producing—in addition to 
springs—hydraulic hoists for trucks, tail- 
gate lifts for trucks, road building and 
construction machinery that attaches to 
tractors of all makes, and other power 
loading devices. Young got into these 
products by acquiring, successively, 
Daybrook Hydraulic Corp., Ottawa 
Steel Corp., Tracto-Lift Co., and 
Weodside Power Loader Div. of Wood- 
side Industries. Robins was involved 
in the last three deals. 


ll. The Criteria 


At Young, a company that is being 
considered has to pass a set of criteria 
before any real spade work is started. 
The first test applied, says Robins, is: 
“Do we fit together?” 

If the answer is favorable, the com- 
pany has to meet these other require- 
ments: 

¢ It must produce end products 
sold through a dealer or distributor. 
Young’s name doesn’t appear on end 
products in the auto business, and 
Robins feels that, to protect the share- 
holders’ interests, a company has to 
have its name on end products. 

e Its annual volume should top 
$4-million. 

¢ It should yield a minimum of 
25% return to Young on invested capi- 
tal before taxes, and, if possible, a mini- 
mum of 10% to 15% profit on sales 
before taxes. In general, the companies 
that Young is interested in have a net 
worth range of from $750,000 to $2.5- 
million. Most, says Robins, are 25 to 
50 years old, and are family-owned and 
operated. 

¢ Its management must be strong, 
aggressive, and want to remain with the 
new owners. 

¢ It must have growth possibilities. 

e Price isn’t a criterion, and usu- 
ally doesn’t enter the picture until 
toward the end. 

After the acquisition has passed all 
these tests, it has to run an internal 
gauntlet. While Robins, as scout, re- 
ports on possible acquisitions, the de- 








cision has to be unanimous by Robins 
and four others—Ely, Vice-Pres. ‘Thomas 
Couper, Secy-Treasurer A. W. Acker- 
man, and A. H. Wrock of the com- 
pany’s legal firm. These four constitute 
a majority of Young’s seven-man board. 


lll. Top-Level Job 


“The investigation of companies is 
such a selective job it needs a top-level 
executive,” says Ely. “You can’t run a 
business and acquire other companics 
too.” That’s why Robins was brought 
in. 
From the beginning, it was decided 
that Robins would have nothing to do 
but work on the acquisition program. 
In the past two years, he has traveled 
about 200,000 miles, tracking down 
likely propects. And he’s always ready 
to leave on short notice. 

Another part of the plan was that 
Robins would have no staff, since L. A. 
Young is too small to maintain a full 
kennel of searchers. But in the major 
departments—such as finance and engi- 
neering—Robins has specific men as- 
signed to him, and his work gets priority. 
¢ Nosing Out Contacts—Most import- 
ant was the decision to seek out compa- 
nies on a systematic basis. 

It’s here that Robins scores high. 
He built up a strong marketing back- 
ground as an executive with Ralston- 
Purina Co.; the Jam Handy organiza- 
tion, a sales training company; and the 
Tractor & Implement Div. of Ford 
Motor Co. In those posts he built up— 
and kept alive—many contacts, which 
advise him when they hear of a likely 
prospect. 

Robins also has put together a list of 
1,500 small town businessmen, and 
each year he reminds them of Young's 
interest in other enterprises. Then 
there are the independent brokers 
knocking on the door with lists of com- 
panies for sale. 

Finally, Young’s plant managers are 
encouraged to keep their eyes open. 
This has proved particularly fruitful. 
The tip on Daybrook came from a dis- 
tributor talking with a plant manager. 
The plant manager at Ottawa was the 
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THE HOME OF AMERICA’S FIRST IRON WORKS 
... 1S a Choice industrial home for your plant 


"IRON BY WHITSUNTIDE NEXT.” That 
was the promise John Berkeley sent 
to the Virginia Company in 1622 
from his iron works on Paling Creek. 
Sadly, he and his plant vanished in 
the Indian massacre of 
that year. But his smelter 
was the first in the nation, 
and marked the earliest in- 
dustrial development of to- 
day’s fast-growing Rich- 
mond- Petersburg - Hopewell 
triangle. 





FIVE MAIN LINE RAILROADS and 56 
truck lines ro!l in coal, chemicals, 
lumber, resin, peanuts, soybeans at 
short-haul cost. Hampton Roads 
opens world markets and sources of 
supply. And a deepwater 
channel brings ocean 
freighters directly to your 
plant. 


AMPLE ELECTRICITY at low 
cost flows from VEPCO’s 
modern power network .. . 
with 300,000 kilowatts of 








FACTORY PLUS FACTORS in 

this area range from conservative 
Southern manpower to a mild South- 
ern climate. And here you get these 
competitive advantages close to the 
great northern markets, with favor- 
able rates to the Mid-west. 


new capacity added since 
1954, and 300,000 more now under 
construction. For complete facts on 
taxes, zoning, water . . . or for confi- 
dential help in finding a specific type 
location . . . write or phone VEPCO, 
serving the TOP OF THE SOUTH. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 


Clark P. Spellman, 


Management 


Director 
Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia ¢ Phone: 


-Area Development 
3-4261 








| 
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source of the lead on Tracto-Lift. 


And 
Robins ran onto the fact that Wood 
side might be bought when he was in 
Milwaukee talking to a business broker 
about another company. 

¢ Case History—Acquisition of the Ot- 
tawa Steel Div. is typical of how Robins 


and Young work on acquisitions. As a 
result of one of Robins’ annual letters, 
an Ottawa Steel businessman said he 
thought that the company could be 
bought. It was a solid company, but 
family-owned and managed by an out- 
sider. Robins wrote the general man- 
ager, who replied that the company was 
not for sale—business scouts say that a 
company is never for sale when an in- 
quiry is first made—but that he would 
be glad to talk to Robins. Robins went 
to Ottawa, and the general manager 
later returned the call at Young’s offices 
in Detroit. 

Robins returned to Ottawa Steel with 
an engineer and a financial expert. They 
worked out a five-year financial projec- 
tion, and a projection of how Ottawa 
might be integrated with the Young 
operation. The next step was to draw 
up a financial and operating history of 
Ottawa for five vears aback. 

Robins then called in a consultant 
to make a survey of Ottawa's sales pros- 
pects. Robins always has such a survey 
made with the permission of the pros- 
pect; the company is not shown the 
results until after Young has decided to 
buy—or not to buy. Then the Ottawa 
people were asked to make a sales fore- 


cast for three months, nine months, 
and a year. 
Finally, Robins, Elv, Ackerman, 


Couper, and Wrock went through the 


plant. Satisfied that it was a desirable 
property, they sat down and_ talked 
price. Net result: After a total of eight 


months of effort Ottawa was purchased 
for a little over $1-million. 


IV. Variations 


While many companies handle the 
details of their acquisitions differently 
than Young, the job in general breaks 
down into the same three areas. 

First comes the search and analysis of 
an industry, which narrows down to four 
or five likely companies. Then comes 
the preliminary contact to see if the 
companies aie live possibilities. Finally, 
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is unchecked corrosion! 


Corrosion is very much the business of 
top-management executives. Take the 
Controller. He can figure and control 
every predictable expense against 
income — and still end up in the red. 

Because corrosion steals enormous 
sums . . . losses he can’t stop but others 
can! It costs heavily, not only in the 
damage it does, but the losses it causes 
in machinery and salable goods, the 


Firestone 


layoffs that come with shutdowns, the 
overtime pay that production make-up 
often demands. And it’s all so needless! 

Needless—because corrosion is being 
wiped out in every industry in which 
Firestone Exon resins are doing a job. 

Whatever you make . . . whatever 
corrosives you use . . . whatever equip- 
ment you must maintain ... you are 
likely to find your surest protection is 


FIRE 
Al 
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The one expense the controller can't control 


an application based on one of many 
Exon resins. This expanding line has 
proven itself in such diverse applica- 
tions as self-supporting structures, dip 
and spray coatings, tank liners, pipes 
and fittings, valves and paints. 

Why not drop a note to Firestone 
today? Let’s see how easily your cor- 
rosion headache can be eliminated by 
a specifically engineered Exon resin. 


® Corrosion is, indeed, every executive's business. And the 
success of Exon resins has made it Firestone’s business. 


CAL SALES DIVISION 
LAST 20., Dept. 622), POTTSTOWN, PA. 


e Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 








NATIONAL FOLDING BOX 


e¢eomepeany ee ee ee ae 
FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC. 


GALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING. NEW YORK 17. N.¥.: NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES, CONN.;: BOGOTA. N.J 
BOSTON AND PALMER, MASS. STEUBENVILLE. OHIO: PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSBURGH, PA 


FOLDING BOK PLANTS: BOGOTA. KJ NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES ONN PALMER, MASS., STEUBENVILLE. OHIO; PITTSBURGH. PA 
PAPER SOARD MILLS: BOGOTA, BJ. NEW HAVER, MONTVILLE AND VERSAILLES. CONN: READING. PA. STEUBENVILLE. O.: WHITE HALL. wD 
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if all else is satisfactory, comes the hard 
investigation and negotiation that closes 
or cancels a deal. 

Young’s contact with Ottawa Steel 
Corp. was a direct one. Usually, how- 
ever, contacts are developed more 
gradually through a bank, a director, or 
some other intermediary and often, 
even before the contact is made, the 
purchaser has made an exhaustive study 
of the prospect’s top management, its 
habits, outlook, and credit rating. 

“We buy management more than 
we buy property,” says one buyer, “so 
we want to learn all there is about the 
people we'll be bargaining with and 
who may run a company for us.” In 
cases like this, your usually taciturn 
banker is often the best source of in- 
formation. 
¢ Counter Investigation—On the other 
side of the coin, the seller wants all the 
information available on the type of 
person who may buy his company, so 
he also carries on investigations. In fact, 
company brokers say, one of the reasons 
Royal Little of Textron, Inc., gets so 
many advances from “hot little compa- 
nies” that would hesitate to go to 
others, is that the word is now generally 
accepted that Little gives new acquisi- 
tions a chance at some expansion capi- 
tal, and a free hand to apply it. 

The seller also wants to do his talking 
with the top man in the purchasing 
company. He may put up with func- 
tionaries for a while, but when it’s time 
for serious negotiating, he wants a man 
who can commit his company. If the 
company’s bird dog is also president— 
like T. R. Jones of Daystrom, Inc.— 
there’s no problem. A top executive 
such as R. C. Gott, executive vice-presi- 
dent of American Machine & Foundry, 
can carry talks along to a near conclu- 
sion—but for company scouts further 
down the line, their inability to commit 
their company is a real hurdle. For 
them, one of the trickiest parts of the 
job is to know just when to turn nego- 
tiations over to the boss. Here, of 
course, the closer a scout is to manage- 
ment the mere he knows what is wanted 
—and the smoother the operation. eno 
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Powered to pace todays traffic! 


These new 206, 226, 257 hp. V-8’s in the new INTERNA- 
TIONAL V-Line have a “built-in” swift response with maxi- 
mum payload. You get more go at lights . . . more “keep 
going” on the hills with shifting greatly reduced . . . higher 
average road speeds within legal limits . . . top performance 
where it’s needed most. 

In short, the new INTERNATIONAL V-Line is built to set 
new highs in your profit column! 


Tested and proved 


as no other trucks have ever been ! 


Developed and tested in the lab, then put through more 
than 1,000,000 test-track miles, and in 2,500,000 on-the-job 
miles in 39 different truck vocations. 

These tests were made by profit-minded truckers with a 
gimlet-eye on mileage, hauling time and repair bills. Their 
conclusions —““GREAT, on every count!” 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


Now! New Heavy-Duty V-8's ! 


With the most GO under any truck hood ! 





3 Great new INTERNATIONAL V-8 engines! 


v-401 V-461 v-549 
Displacement 400.9 Cu. In. 461 Cu. In. 548.7 Cu. In. 
Bore and Stroke 4% x 3% 4% x4-5/16 42x 4-5/16 
Maximum hp. 206 @ 3600 226 @ 3600 257 @ 3400 


Maximum Torque 355 @ 1800-2000 420 @ 1600 505 @ 2000 


Pressure Controlled-Flo Cooling! Full circulation, 
fully controlled. Cold weather by-pass. 

“Wet Replaceable Exhaust Valve Guides. 
Exhaust Valve Faces and Seats of Stellite. 

19 Pound Aluminum Flywheel Housing. 














Get all the facts behind this great new truck story. Send 
for booklet “New Heavy-Duty V-8 Power Where You 
Need it Most.” Write INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
Company, P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois, or see 
your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch. 


res All-Truck Built to 
save you the BIG money ! 


Motor Truck * Crawler Tractors * Construction 
Equipment + McCormick® Farm Equipment 
® and Farmall® Tractors 


















“The American economy appears headed 
for continued high levels, with 

1956 production, employment and income surpassing 

the peak performances of 1955. 


“It seems equally certain that competition 
in the months ahead will be the keenest in 
American history. No company in any industry can 
afford to do less than its best in the development 
of a sales and advertising program designed 


to meet mounting competition. ss 


LORING GELBACH, PRESIDENT, 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF CLEVELAND 
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BUSINESS BAROMETERS are never steady. Population 
growth, industrial migration, new industries and many other 
factors can influence sales. 

Unfortunately, markets cannot be developed overnight. It 
takes time for a company to build recognition and acceptance 
for its products. Yet, without cultivating its markets, no com- 
pany can make a satisfactory profit for its stockholders. 

For any company that is selling to industry, there is no faster, 
less expensive way of developing markets than the use of busi- 
ness publication advertising. For a relatively small investment 
a company can run a consistent, attention-arresting campaign 


Nic GRAW-HILL 


MORE THAN A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 











in those magazines which are edited for the men in the specific 
industries that comprise its markets. Such advertising not only 
builds product acceptance but increases the effectiveness of 
salesmen’s time. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a financial interest or 
responsibility in a company, you will want to encourage 
the company’s management in the use of adequate Business 
Publication Advertising. 


PUBLISHING COQO., inc. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS @ 











Business leaders find this color- 
ful center of the nation’s fastest 
growing market area ideal for sales 
meetings, conventions, trade shows. 

Easily reached by major airlines, 
railroads and highways, Phoenix 
has every facility and convenience 
for successful group meetings, large 
or small. 

Assembly rooms accommodate 
up to 2,500 persons. New coliseum 
seating 9,300 ready this Fall. 
World-famous resorts, inns, hotels 
and motor hotels offer attractive 
rate advantages between April and 
January. You'll enjoy year around 
comfort in America’s most com- 
pletely air-conditioned city. And 
there’s Everything Under the Sun 
to do and see. 





just tell us approximate attendance, 
preferred dates, meeting rooms 
needed... . we'll give you prompt and 
thorough help in your planning. Write: 
Convention Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, Phoenix, Arizona. 

















PHOENIX, ARI 


AND THE VALLEY OF THE 













do you know the VALUE 
of your property TODAY 
' +. in 


~< TODAY’S DOLLARS? 


Ask the 


me LLOYD-THOMAS co. 


first for factual appraisals since 1910 


® 


“Recognized Appraisal Authorities” 


4411 RAVENSGWOOO AVE. 
CHICAGO 40. ILitnors 
OFFICES: COAST TO COAST 








WHEN BUSINESS MEN WANT BUSINESS 
NEWS THEY TURN TO BUSINESS WEEK 
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Out of Step With the Trend 


M&M Wood Working Co. joined the parade from 
family control to broad public control. But it isn’t working; the 
company will soon be liquidated. 


In the executive offices of the United 
States National Bank in Portland (Ore.) 
some day within the next few weeks, a 
representative of Simpson Timber Co. 
will hand over almost $50-million for 
the bulk of M&M Wood Working 
Co.’s 1,432,821 outstanding common 
shares. The deal will signal the end of 
M&M, one of the nation’s biggest ply- 
wood producers and owner of great 
stretches of Northwestern woodlands. 

M&M management plans to liqui- 

date the company, a business that lum- 
berman James A. Malarkey founded 
with $600 in Portland in 1918. Simp- 
son is picking up most of M&M's stock, 
assets, and personnel. With this acqui- 
sition, Simpson will become the third 
or fourth largest integrated forest prod- 
ucts producer on the West Coast. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. is first, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. second. Simp- 
son will be competing for third place 
with Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co. 
° Growing Business—M&M’s death 
won't be shabby. The company grossed 
$42.7-million, earned $3 6- million in the 
fiscal year ending Mar. 3. In the previ- 
ous fiscal year, its sales ran to $38.2- 
million, earnings to $2.4-million. 

So the question arises, “Why sell?” 

Well, most of the M&M < stock that’s 
to be sold is in the hands of the Ma- 
larkey family, deeply involving the 
group in lumber. The sale gives the 
family an opportunity to diversify its 
investments. 

Simpson Timber Co. is offering a 
good price for the stock. It will pay $35 
a share for stock that, until word of the 
negotiations Jeaked out, was selling at 
less than half that amount. Book value 
of the stock is $19.12 a share 

The operations of the two companies 
dovetail neatly. Simpson, a 61-year-old 
family-owned company that has never 
opened its books to the public, has an- 
nual sales estimated between $60-mil 
lion and $80-mullion, earnings of from 
$5-million to $13-million. Like M&M, 
it’s a major producer of redwood. tim- 
ber, Douglas fir plywood, and doors. It 
makes insulation board and has a paper 
mill at Everett, Wash. It can use 
M&M's timber holdings, some of which 
are contiguous with its own. And 
waste chips from M&M’s plywood and 
lumber mills will help supply the pulp 
unit Simpson is building at Arcata, 
Calif. with Fibreboard Products, Inc. 
e Behind the Scenes—But beneath 
these formal reasons lies another cause 
for the sale. And this makes an in- 


triguing story of what can happen in a 
company when it tries to make the not- 
always-casy transition from family to 
public ownership. 

From the day he founded M&M in 
1918, James Malarkey and his family 
never relinquished control. Even today, 
some 60% of the outstanding stock is in 
the Malarkey family’s ‘aaah For 30 
years, under James’ leadership, M&M 
prospered—as a “one-man company.” It 
wasn’t until 1948 that it offered shares 
to the public. James’ son, the late 
Huntington Malarkey, persuaded his 
father to do this. His argument was 
that since the stock had no established 
market value, heirs could be hit hard by 
the estate tax adjuster, depending on 
how he measured the company’s worth. 
In the spring of 1948, three days after 
a syndicate headed by Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. sold 300,000 M&M_ shares, 
James Malarkey died at 75. 
¢ Postwar Management—James’ second 
son, Herbert, had taken over his father’s 
post as president in 1946. He was bit- 
terly opposed to public sale of the com- 
pany’s stock. From reports of former 
M&M _ employees. he apparently also 
opposed anything but one-man running 
of the company. M&M was growing 
fast, spreading far out, in those early 
postwar vears. Yet despite its widened 
operations Herbert still personally ap- 
proved every voucher and signed every 
check. Each dav he received a slip of 
paper showing the company’s bank bal- 
ance; if a plant manager wanted to 
make a purchase, Herbert would check 
the amount on the slip before making 
a decision, the former employees say. 

Several directors representing public 
ownership objected to these practices, 
threatened to resign unless they were 
kept better informed. But Herbert re- 
fused to do this and, instead, quit in 
1950 
¢ New Boss—Thomas B. Malarkey, his 
cousin, took charge as executive vice- 
president. He spent five months look- 
ing for a new president, but the family, 
which held a majority on the board, 
couldn’t agree on any of the outsiders 
brought to it for consideration, and 
Thomas took on the job himself. He 
says he found M&M's ambitious expan- 
sion plans virtually in a state of col- 
lapse, so he asked New York manage- 
ment consultants Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton to come in and make some recom- 
mendations. 

The consultants prescribed a power- 
ful dose of new leadership, offered a list 
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of managers for consideration. The 
tamily majority on the board was op- 
posed, but in the summer of 1951, 
Thomas Malarkey hired a four-man 
management team from the steel, pack- 
aging, accounting, and pulp and paper 
industries. Two and a half years later, 
only one of these remained. The others 
left because, they say, they could get 
none of the authority needed for their 
jobs. At the end of 1953, Thomas 
Malarkey himself left the company. And 
early in 1954 the only remaining mem- 
ber of the four-man team also quit. 

¢ Last President—Clay Brown, an engi- 
neer with wide lumber company experi- 
ence, followed Thomas Malarkey as 
M&M's first “outside” president. He 
was promised a freer hand, offered op- 
tions on 10,000 shares of M&M stock 
at $9.90—15% under the then market 
price. 

lo get Brown to take the job, the 
family had to deposit a pool of 25% 
of M&M stock in a bank, and appoint 
three outside trustees to vote the shares. 
These trustees named were acceptable to 
Brown, who felt the pooling agreement 
provided him with the “boilerplate” 
he needed for a measure of indepen- 
dence in running the company. 

Brown set up a nine-man_ research 
and development committee to look for 
new specialty products and improve 
methods and equipment. He attempted 
to decentralize management, giving mill 
chiefs more responsibility and authority, 
and tried to cut costs. 

The family majority on the board did 
agree to permit plant managers to see 
profit and loss statements for their own 
plants for the first time, but, according 
to one source close to the company, the 
family still did not care much for decen- 
tralized management. 
¢ The Sale—Then came Simpson's of- 
fer. The Malarkey family began nego- 
tiations right away. But not until the 
sale agreement was nearly complete 
were most company officers informed of 
what was afoot. 

The principals got together after Wil- 
liam G. Reed, chairman and majority 
stockowner of Simpson sent Thomas F. 
Gleed, a director of a Simpson subsid- 
iary, as emissary to Herbert Malarkey 
to express Simpson’s interest in buv- 
ing the company. Herbert Malarkey 
spread the word to the other members 
of the family. 

Originally, the talks concerned only 
a stock sale permitting M&M to retain 
its identity as a company. But now 
Simpson, one of the last of the nation’s 
big family-owned businesses, will swal- 
low up M&M and will move into the 
circle of companies with sales of $100- 
million and more. And M&M’s name 
will disappear from the New York Stock 
Exchange lists, moving against the trend 
of broad public ownership of U.S. in- 
dustry. END 
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YOUR rata ARRIVES 1 DAY FASTER. 


weighed in motion . . . electronically 
with Cox & Stevens Track Scales 


_ railroad car is being weighed “on the fly” as it rolls down 
the “hump” and over a new Cox & Stevens electronic track scale. 
Instead of being shunted aside for weighing, freight cars roll right 
out in the next train . . . cleared in hours instead of days. Fast 
classification and weighing alleviates car shortages and saves per 
diem charges. 

Cox and Stevens scales, manufactured by Neptune’s subsidiary 
Revere Corporation of America, are now in use by many pro- 
gressive roads like the Southern, the Seaboard and the Southern 
Pacific. Similar scales help highway research engineers keep tabs 
on moving truck weights without loss of time to the trucker. 

Through progressive research . . . and the expansion into many 
new fields . . . Neptune now means far more than meters. Look 
to the list below. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 










for a better / measure of profit 


DIVISIONS and 

Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Ltd. 
Revere Corporation of America 
Superior Meter Co. 

Cox & Stevens 

Electronic Signal Co., Inc. 


PRODUCTS 

liquid meters 

oircraft instruments & wire 
gos meters 

electronic scales 

toll collection equipment 
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Your products can be 
SMALLER 
if they're powered with 
BODINE 
MOTORS 


Talk to a Bodine motor application 
engineer in the early stages of 
planning your product. You'll save 
needless experimentation, and may 
find one of Bodine’s 3500 standard 
motors ideally suited. 4 


Bodine Electric Co., 2280 W. Ohio St., 
=1@) Bi iyi 
sly oe 


the 


MOTORS 





You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


y Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 

y Facts at a glance — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Simple to operate — Type or Write on Cards, 
Snap in Grooves 
Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, Sched- 
uling, Sales, Ete. 
Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 60,000 in Use 


Complete price $4950 including cards 








24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. 8-200 
FREE Without Obligation 








Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


In Management 


Threat to Washington Transit Fades 


As Private Group Takes Over Franchise 


Washington’s buses and street cars won't be put in mothballs 
after all. The District of Columbia’s Capital Transit Co. will be 
taken over by new private management Aug. I 4. 

Following last summer’s 52-day transit strike, Congress decided 
to end the company’s franchise on that date unless private investors 
came in to take it over (BW—Apr.28'56,p110). Congress took the 
franchise away from Louis E. Wolfson after the city’s Public Utili- 
ties Commission refused him permission to raise fares to meet 
salary demands. Five or six offers to take over the company were 
turned down before the present one was accepted. 


Stokes Gets a Pill-Making Machine 
As Mergers Continue Their Merry Way 


F. J. Stokes Machine Co., a Philadelphia equipment manufac- 
turer, which has been diversifying via the purchase of patents and 
processes route, added another string to its bow. Last week, it 
picked up patents and designs on press-coated tablet machinery 
from the Sharpe & Dohme Div. of Merck & Co. Press coating 
permits two or three different types of tablets to be combined into 
one by constructing them in layers. 

Elsewhere, too, plenty of mergers are in the make. Cutter Labo- 
ratories, Berkeley (Calif.) pharmaceutical house, is getting set to 
take over George A. Coleman, Inc., a San Francisco injection plas- 
tics producer . . . Hertz Corp. has added another link to its chain 
by acquisition of Conner Driv-Ur-Self, Inc., of Newark and Rahway, 
N.J. . . . Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp. of Pasadena is tak- 
ing over Electronics Industries, Inc., a Burbank (Calif.) specialist 
in etched circuitry development . . . Thomas A. Edison, Inc., has 
acquired the plant equipment and inventory of Infra Electronic 
Corp., a New Jersey instrument components manufacturer. 


Union Asbestos Has Second Thoughts 
On Air-Conditioning Equipment Field 


After a two-year sally into the area, Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
has had second thoughts on the advisability of staying in the highly 
competitive air-conditioning equipment field (BW—Jun.24'56, 
p173). The company has sold that part of its business to National 
U.S. Radiator Corp., one of its customers. 

Union Asbestos, whose main products are industrial insulators, 
asbestos packing, gaskets, textiles, and refrigeration equipment, got 
into air conditioning in 1954 with a series of models. Now, as a 
result of a long-term policy decision, it will concentrate on older 
lines. National Radiator, a major air-conditioning customer, takes 
over Union Asbestos’ 60,000-sq. ft. air-conditioning plant in Green- 





55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. ville, Il. 
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To quiet the clatter of typewriters, busi- 
ness machines, and voices, acoustical ceil- 
ings of Armstrong Arrestone were installed 
in the general offices of the Columbian 


Carbon Company, New York City. 


How important is efficiency in sound conditioning? 


Noise-quieting efficiency is seldom the only 


factor in selecting an acoustical material 


While sound control is the primary 
function of an acoustical ceiling, most 
noise problems are not usually severe 
enough to warrant choosing a material 
on the basis of its efficiency alone. 
Price, appearance, fire-safety, or other 





job requirements often determine the 
final choice. 

To combat the average noise prob- 
lem, any acoustical material in the 
Armstrong line will do an excellent 
sound-conditioning job. These mate- 





Handsome appearance played an important part in selecting Armstrong Travertone 
acoustical ceilings for New York’s Seamen’s Bank for Savings. A distinctively tex- 
tured material, Travertone makes an important contribution to the décor of any room, 


rials absorb between 55% and 90% of 
the sound that strikes them, depending 
on the material used, its thickness, and 
the method of installation. 

Only where you're dealing with an 
exceptionally severe noise condition 
should efficiency be the most impor- 
tant, if not the determining, factor. 
Then a logical choice may be Arm- 
strong Arrestone, a metal-pan material 
backed up with mineral wool. Arres- 
tone soaks up as much as 90% of the 
sound that hits it and is effective over 
the entire frequency range. 

You can get complete information 

on the entire line of Armstrong sound- 
conditioning materials from your Arm- 
strong Acoustical Contractor. He'll 
also be glad to give you a free detailed 
analysis of your sound-conditioning 
needs. Since Armstrong materials are 
available in a wide range of prices and 
styles, you can always select one with 
just the right combination of special 
features for your job. 
Meanwhile, send for the free booklet, 
“Quiet at Work.” It shows how Arm- 
strong sound conditioning can best 
work for you. Write Armstrong Cork 
Company, 4207 Indian Road, Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 


(Armstrong 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


Cushiontone® © Travertone* © Arrestone® 
Crestone* © Minatone® © Corkoustic® 
Perforated Asbestos Board 

* Trade-Mark 


















1 Never Forget Quality — 





21 models from 1 to 9090 CFM 


uincy 


uimeg 
QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
DEPT. W-81, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


World's Finest Air Compressors 








Color-Stylied 


DESKS 


for the modern office 


Color in your office does far 
more than beautify and modern- 
ize. Shaw-Walker color-styled 
desks are an investment that 
pays in better work and more of 
it. Job quitting and absenteeism 
are actually reduced. 

Shaw-Walker’s Color-Styled 
Desks are available in exclusive 
new color combinations. Now on 
display in 416 cities. 





GHAW-WALKER 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Representatives Everywhere 
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A 3.1% Climb in 1955 


The average after-tax family income 
in the U.S.—including unattached indi- 
viduals as well as multi-person families— 
rose by a steep 3.1% in 1955, to $4,980. 
Even in terms of the urchasing power 
of the 1955 dollars, the increase was a 
substantial 2.7%. 

This contrasts with the 1953-1954 


comparison, when a less-than-1% climb 
brought the average income to $4,830; 
expressed in 1955 dollars, there was vir- 
tually no increase at all. 

In the 26 years since 1929, after-tax 
family income has gone up 115%, from 
$2,320 to $4,980; in terms of purchasing 
power the increase is 34%. 


Concerns in Business 


tion Dec. 31st 





Biggest Jump in Eight Years 


The number of U.S. business con- 
cerns in operation, as reported by the 
Dept. of Commerce, showed the largest 


increase in 1955 of any year since 1948. 
The total increased by more than 60,000 
concerns from 1954 to 1955. This rise 
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Left: Monilia, a slime formin 


= s micro-organism, magnifie 
This midget : about 100 times. Below: A 
Pim huge, modern papermaking 

machine. 


Photo courtesy of National Container Corp., Valdosta (Georgia) Mill. 


... could hogtie this GIANT! 


The midget is Moniiia,a micro-organism that manufactures slime to spare 
... builds up like taxes. The giant is a huge, high-speed paper machine, 
whose production rate has a basic relationship with total paper mill 
output — and profit. 


Slime in the headbox (the feed into the paper machine) could cause 
paper breaks which stop the whole operation for too-long periods. 


The answer is effective slime control . . . And the reason 
paper machines do not stop for slime breaks is Nalco’s 
Slime Contro) Program. 

In paper mills, public water supplies, cooling systems, or private swim- 
ming pools, and lakes: slime and algae interfere seriously with efficient 
operation. Nalco has practical, economical slimicides — and consulting 
services —for all of them. If microbiological ills beset your water supply, 
call Nalco for positive action from the werld’s largest water treatment 
and service organization. 

Nalco Bulletin 55 gives authoritative, 

NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION RNB ge cramer 

6208 West 66th Place Chicago 38, Illinois questions about slime control in 
CANADA: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario paper mills. Free on request. 

BRANCHES AND AFFILIATES IN SPAIN, ITALY AND WEST GERMANY 


THE ® WATER TREATMENT... ION EXCHANGE... PETROLEUM CATALYSTS ... COMBUSTION 
CATALYSTS ... FUEL OIL STABILIZATION ... WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL ... SLIME 
SYSTEM AND ALGAE CONTROL ... OIL WELL AND REFINERY CORROSION CONTROL ... PAPER 











MILL PROCESS CHEMICALS . . . PROCESS ANTIFOAMS AND COAGULANTS 
SERVING INDUSTRY THROUGH PRACTICAL APPLIED SCIENCE 











To The Solution 
of Management 


Clues; stvaenn 


Published: weekly—closes 12 days in 
advance. 

Rate—$8.00 per line ($4.00 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
count 2 words for box number. 








REPLIBS (Bow No.): Address to ofice nearest you 
NEW YORK: P. 0. Bow 12 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Poet 8t. (4) 


EMPLOYMENT 


= Selling Opportunities Offered == 
Profitable Sideline that Sells Itself! 144 exception- 


ally distinctive Christmas cards, all with cus- 
tomer’s name. To attract big-volume sales, 
line includes many greetings specially designed 
for business firms and professional people. Un- 
equalled in luxury features, superior quality, 
outstanding illustration. Unlimited subject- 
appeal, wide price range. Up to $5 to $100 
commission on each sale. Full or part time. 
Experience unnecessary. Old, established firm. 
For handsome sample-presentation, write Proc- 
ess Corp., 1950 8S. Troy, Dept. ME-1, Chicago 23, 














Ormig Systems Machines—exciusive territories avail- 
able. High average sale and continuing supply 
business Applicants must be experienced in 
either systems, forms, or office machine sales. 
Copy-Craft, Inc., 106 Chambers Street, N. Y. 7. 


DD. lel Ww 
enreo 


In Wash., D. C., | will act as Sales & Service Repre- 
sentative on salary or fee basia. The U. 8. Gov- 
ernment spends huge amounts of money. 
*W-2272, Business Week 





=== Selling Opportunity Wanted === 
Sales Representation available in New York area 


by long established office—could take on one or 
two additional lines. SA-2255, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 








hing Rep ive — Individual company 
and industry association representative. Ex- 
tensive law and accounting background repre- 
senting private business in contract administra- 
tion government regulatory, administrative, 
legislative, financial and other activities. Fully 


a redited 


Can handle additional account at 
this time 


SS-2273, Business Week 
=====Registered Patent Attorney=———= 


Information Book without obligation. 
76BW2, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Mail Order-Exciting home business or office side 
r Mail order executive will show you how to 
irge profits with no 


lise ofr 


Patent 
G. Miller 





investment in mer- 
advertising required Experience 

essary. Proven practical, fully explained 
n Free confidential letter. Write: Impact! Inc. 
08 Payne Avenue, Dept. 10-7A, Cleveland 14, 


Free Catalog Hundreds of Bargains on business, 
farms and income property for sale throughout 
U.s Deal direct with owners Write: U 

s Digest, 1608 Hillhurst Ave., Dept. BW6, 
Los Angeles 27, Calif 


Buyer 


Valuable Franchise Available International tempo- 
rary help service that you will operate with our 
training Personnel or sales experience helpful 
$10,006.00 needed to finance accounts receiv- 
avle payroll and advertising Return on in- 
estment is very worthwhile Areas available 

Birmingham, Memphis, Kansas City, Louis- 
ville, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Miami and Albany 
BO-2294, Business Week 





When Answering 
BOX NUMBERS ... 


to expedite the handling of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a@ single reply te more than one 
individvel bex number. Be sure to address 
seperate replies for each advertisement. 

















of 1.5% reflected the favorable climate 
for business last year. It followed a vir- 
tual standstill in the number of con- 
cerns during 1953 and 1954, when 
business activity declined. The 1955 

owth rate pushed slightly ahead of the 
ong-term growth trend. 

The increase in the number of oper- 
ating concerns from 1954 to 1955 
showed up in every major division of in- 


dustry except manufacturing. — 

In the period since 1943, all industry 
divisions have gained—with the 223% 
jump in contract construction firms top- 

ing the list. In this period, also, manu- 

cturing businesses brought up the rear, 
with only a 25% gain. But during World 
War II, when total business concerns 
declined, manufacturing was the only 
division to increase. 


NTeSWan @elatiiatiaitels 


Other 
Highway 


__ Public Utility 


iN elamastieCiliiel 


Residential 


For 1956: a Record $44}-billion 


lion, but 14% above 1954. ,This is a 
downward revision of the forecast made 
last November; the prospects for home- 


Spending for new construction this 
year will reach a record $442-billion, 
topping last year’s old mark of $43-bil- 
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lion by 4%, according to estimates pre- 

red jointly by the Commerce and La- 
bor Depts. Private spending should 
about match last year’s $31-billion; ub- 
lic spending is expected to rise 9%, to 
$132-billion. 

The survey predicts non-farm residen- 
tial building will take $1 5,750-million, a 


| drop of 6.4% below last year’s $17-bil- 


building look poorer now because mort- 
gage money has remained scarce longer 
than was expected. But increased spend- 
ing for highways, industrial plants, utili- 
ties, and commercial buildings will 

robably more than offset the decline. 

ach of these nonresidential categories 
is expected to set a record in its field 
this year. 
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THE TREND 








The Mystery of Productivity 


In collective bargaining over wages—as in the 
present steel negotiations—company and union 
representatives grapple over the questions of how 
much productivity has risen and who was responsi- 
ble for its rise, labor or management? 

For the contestants in a particular wage negotia- 
tions, these are incredibly difficult questions to 
resolve. But they’re just as difficult for the research 
economist, working far from the scene of battle. 
This is demonstrated by a new study, “Resource and 
Output Trends in the United States since 1870,” 
which Prof. Moses Abramovitz has done for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 

This study shows that net national product—the 
economy’s total output of goods and services minus 
depreciation—stood about 13 times as high in the 
decade 1944-1953 as it had in 1869-1878. This 
implies an average annual rate of growth of 3.5%. 

But population more than tripled in the same 
period. So net national product per capita approxi- 
mately quadrupled—implying an average annual 
rate of growth of 1.9%. 

What caused this great increase in per capita out- 
put? Here the mystery thickens—for, says Abramo- 
vitz, the source of the rise “was not mainly an 
increase in labor input per head, not even an in- 
crease in capital per head.” The increase of inputs 
of labor and capital, he finds, would have accounted 
for only a 14% rise in per capita output from the 
1870s to the last decade if productivity had re- 
mained constant. Actually per capita output quad- 
rupled—an increase of 300%. Abramovitz concludes 
that the difference was due to a “complex of little 
understood forces which caused productivity, that 
is, output per unit of utilized resources, to rise.” 

Abramovitz makes only two suggestions about 
what might have caused the great rise. 

* When raw materials are plentiful, the use of 
extra resources of capital and labor yield increasing 
returns. Thus. our growing population and capital 
supply enabled us to use our vast raw material base 
with increasing efficiency. 

* Conventional methods of measuring labor and 
capital inputs are faulty, and probably understate 
the increase in those factors of production. Reduc- 
tion in the importance of teenagers and old men in 
the labor force has concentrated employment in age 
groups where output per man is high; urbanization 
and commercialization of work has probably in- 
creased the intensity of labor. 

But, beyond these factors, which are relatively 
obvious, Abramovitz suggests that, in a thoroughly 
commercialized economy that produces far more 
than is required for minimum consumption, very 
few expenditures are wholly without the aim and 
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effect of increasing output and income. So capital 
formation may also include many types of consump- 
tion and government spending. 

No economist can yet explain the fantastic growth 
in American productivity. Much heavier work on 
the puzzle is needed—both for short-term uses, such 
as the current steel negotiations over wages, and for 
long-term purposes, such as our effort to keep the 
economy growing faster than our totalitarian rivals. 
As Abramovitz notes, productivity remains the cen- 
tral problem in both the history and theory of our 
economic growth. 


The U.S. in the Black 


The attainment of a cash surplus of $5-billion in 
the 1955-56 federal budget ranks as a considerable 
Administration achievement. Balanced budgets have 
been few and far between since the deficit spending 
era was inaugurated in the 1930s. Indeed, many 
people have come to equate the idea of a balanced 
budget with a deflated economy. 

But what the Eisenhower Administration has 
done scotches these notions. In 1953, it took over 
a budget deficit of $10-billion. In thrée years, it has 
produced a handsome surplus, $5-billion in cash, 
over $2-billion figured on an administrative basis. 

The task of balancing the budget, moreover, has 
involved neither sleight of hand nor any crippling 
of our economy. Instead, it has been accomplished 
by a combination of higher receipts and good house- 
keeping in all areas of government spending. 

Most important, there has been no drastic cut in 
defense spending. The fact is that defense spending 
last year exceeded the entire expenditures by the 
federal government in 1948. 

Just as defense has not suffered, the balancing of 
the budget has not hurt the economy. For the past 
six months, the surplus has been running at an 
annual rate of about $7-billion. This has proved a 
powerful stabilizing force while the economy was 
booming, and has helped keep prices in check. 

There is no doubt that a balanced budget could 
prove a burden if the entire economy were in 
decline. But so far there has been no significant 
decline. And the fact that we enjoy a surplus means 
that it can be used to keep the economy at a high 
level of activity. If necessary, the Administration 
can stimulate economic activity by increasing 
spending or cutting taxes out of the surplus it has 
accumulated. It will not have to rely on bigger 
deficits as the only device available for giving the 
economy a boost. This means that budget policy 
can be used to prevent the kind of violent economic 
fluctuations we have known in the past. 
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KING OF THE 
CRUSHERS 


immense Primary Crusher 
relies on World’s Greatest 
Lubrication Knowledge! 





































This rock-crushing giant stands 40 
feet high... weighs a million and a 
quarter pounds ...can chew five-foot 
chunks of iron ore-bearing taconite — 
so hard it can’t be drilled by ordinary 
methods — into 10-inch pieces at the 
rate of 3,500 tons per hour! 


Built by Allis-Chalmers, this im- 
mense primary crusher is being used 
to help develop a whole new source of 





iron ore from taconite. 


Huge side-dump trucks unload the 
taconite into the mouth of the crusher. 
Two 500-H.P. motors drive the eccen- 
tric that operates the 100-ton crushing 
cone...alternately increasing and 





decreasing the space between cone and 
shell. The rocks are crushed and re- 
duced under tremendous pressures as 
they move downward. 


To protect this costly machine 
against damage and wear under con- 
stant shock loads calls for the most 
effective lubrication. That's why every 
vital part is guarded by Mobil indus- 
trial oils...the entire machine protected 
by a Socony Mobil program of Correct 


fy 


Lubrication. Why not rely on the 
world’s greatest lubrication knowledge 
to protect your plant and equipment? 
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SOCONY MOBIL FIRST STEP 
Correct’ ebethin | IN CUTTING COSTS 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 





How long to shell 20 Billion peanuts ? 


b gros the manager of a peanut shelling plant and 


you're having a peck of trouble with the belt on the 
big drive that powers all your machines. Its continual 
stretching has caused so many shutdowns, it will be a 
miracle if you meet your production schedule for this 
year of 1935. 
That’s why you welcome the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical 
Man—when he stops by. You tell him your troubles— 
and he tells you about Goodyear’s time-proved COMPASS 
CORD Belt, sinewed with husky, stretch-resistant endless 
cords. It sounds good. 


So you give him an order. During the next year—and 
the 14 that follow—the belt performs so smoothly, you 


forget you have one. Finally, in 1950 your plant is closed 
down, but the drive and belt — after shelling over 
20,000,000,000 peanuts in the 15 years—is moved and 
put to work in a nearby sawmill. 


Just recently you heard the belt was still going strong. 
The G.T.M.? He’s still your answer on belting or any 
industrial rubber problem and you consult him 
frequently through your Goodyea: Distributor or 
Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 
It’s smart to do business with your Goodyear Distributor. He 
can give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V -Belts, Flat 
Belts and many other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. 


Look for him in the Yellow Pages under “Rubber Goods” or 
“Rubber Products.” 


Compass—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





